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RHYTHMIC GAMES AND DANCES 


Basic Activities for Elementary Grades 
By Dorothy T. Hughes, Supervisor of Music, Training School, 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. $1.50 
This book presents a logical system of rhythmic develop- 
ment as applied to games and dances, Designed for teachers of 
music, dancing, and physical education both in training and 
also in practice, it is valuable for all the elementary grades, 


especially the Kindergarten and Grades One to Four. 


The author provides a basic method on which to build a course 
in music appreciation and to cultivate all phases of rhythmic ex~- 
pression. The child is led from free, spontaneous kinesthetic respon-~ 
ses to a given piece of music through natural, rhythmical responses 
to a technical knowledge of themes, phrases, and note values. 

Sixty-two music selections by master composers accompany the 
explanations and directions for the movements. Diagrams of the 
formations, where needed, illustrate the text. 


MUSIC IN HISTORY 


The Evolution of an Art 


By Howard D. McKinney, Professor of Music, Rutgers University, 
and W. R. Anderson, Extension Lecturer, University of London $4.50 
LIST OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS $0.20 


7 Philosophy 





15 accompanied 








— by methods 





and material 








2 A brilliant A comprehensive, fascinating survey of the development of 
music from its earliest beginnings to the present time written 
for the average listener who desires to increase his enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the music he hears. It shows 
the part which the arts have played in the life of Man 


through the ages and also demonstrates the evolution of 





background 





for music 





appreciation 





music in relation to life and to the other arts. It is an ideal 


book for reference and reading, 


The authors’ critical appraisals of individual works are marked 
by an engaging freshness and discriminating analysis. The style is 
lucid and attractive. Reference is made chiefly to compositions avail- 
able in phonograph records, in order that the student may hear 
the compositions as he reads about them. 
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"ROBERT!" I SAYS, LOOKIN’ 
HIM STRAIGHT IN THE FACE! 


ROBERT JONES, first trumpet player in our band says to 


me the other day: “Gee, Elmer, it's Colossal!” 


Robert’, | says, “supposing your folks heard you using 
words like that!"’ 


““Colossal!"”, he says, “Stupendous, in the groove! Those 
are the only words | can think of to describe that new Elk- 
hart Trumpet. Boy, when | get in on some of those tough 
numbers this horn of yours really carries me away!" 


“Gee, thanks, Robert,’ | says, lookin’ him straight in the 
face. “I appreciate all you say, but for goodness sake, ‘can’ 
this swing lingo before you get home or you'll really be in 
the dog house.” 


“O.K., Elmer, old pal” he says, walking away. “But | still 
say my new Elkhart Trumpet is really tops. | mean it's in the 
groove." 


Can you imagine Robert Jones dishing up the jive chatter 
like that? Anyway, I'm glad my Elkhart Awd ‘sent’ him 
this way. Maybe it will do the same for you. Better find out. 


Your Pal, 


Ebner the lh 


PS. Elkharts are on display at most leading music stores. Send 
ostal card now for new catalog and name of nearest dealer. Address 
ept. 103-A. 


“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE 
HEART ON THE BELL” 





ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. ELKHART, IND. 
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BAND 
BOOK 


sizes 6-7/8" x 10Y2"°— 


sizes 51/4''x6-7/8"' each 


* Glory of the Trumpets 

* Chicago Tribune 

* Entry of the Gladiators 
(Thunder and Blazes) 

* Washington Grays 

* Zacatecas 

* Bombasto 

* Lights Out 

* La Sorella 

* Gloria 

* Greater Pittsburgh 

* American Legion 

* Indiana State Band 

* Invercargill 

* Joyce’s 71st N. Y. 
Regiment March 

* Pasadena Day 

* March “Religioso” 


16 stirring marches, 
and every one a best 
seller in its own right! 


Conductor’s part, con- 
taining all 16 marches, 
” 


Individual parts, con- 
taining all 16 marches, 35¢ 


CARL FISCHER presents 
4 valuable contributions 


to musical study 



























4. 
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THE 


TRAIL 
BLAZER 


CONCERT BAND BOOK 


A complete program for intermediate 
bands, selected, edited and arranged by 
IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed.D., Director of Music 
Education Department, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa., and Charles J. Roberts. 


1. Heave-Ho M. Lester 
2. Lyceum Overture Otis Taylor 
3. None but the Lonely 


Heart P. Tschaikowsky 
. Chimes of Peace Charles J. Roberts 
.Roumanian Fantasy Carol Velska 
. Up and Coming Basil Herbert 
.Sambo, The Sand- 


NOU SD 


paper Boy Doro Gardner 
8. Cornelius Festival 
March Felix Mendelssohn 
9. Willy-Nilly Jim Ronald Walker 
10.Maerch “Chroma- 
tique” Irving Cheyette 
11. Famous Waldteufel 
Waltzes Emil Waldteufel 


12. Two Chorales 
LLift Up Your 
Heads, Ye 
Mighty Gates 
ll.O How Shall | 
Receive Thee? 


Conductor's part 1.50 
Individual parts 5Oc 


Freylinghausen 


Teschner 





An Easy Method 
to teach Rhythm 


RHYTHMIC 
FOUNDATION 
THROUGH 
DRUMMING 


a 





by Louis G. Wersen 


President National School 
Orchestra Association and 





Supervisor of Music, 


Tacoma, Wash. Schools 
eek 


Cae 


A splendid new method of 
developing quick recogni- 
tion of rhythmic figures, of 
teaching correct timing and 
counting by the use of 
drumsticks. Used by vocal 
as well as instrumental stu- 
dents. The thematics are 
keyed so that the student 
may practice in the class- 
room and at home. 








Scientific, three-fold approach to Piano teaching 


CARL FISCHER 


by Maxwell Eckstein, Hilda Holt, Pauline Scarborough Osbourne McConathy 


A successful system of piano teaching 
that can be used for students of any 
age. Makes the study and teaching of 
music a delightful experience. 


MUSIC PLAY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
—prepared for the mental and physi- 
cal capacities of children 6 to 8 years 
old. In two books at 75c each. 


PIANO COURSE 





MUSIC LESSONS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—for pupils 9 to 13 years old. 
For beginners or as a continuation of 
“Music Play for Little Folks.” Book I 
75e, Books II, III, @ $1.00 


MUSIC STUDY FOR ADULTS—for 
students of high school age and older. 
Original approach based on the play- 
ing of familiar music. $1.00 
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Order from your dealer or direct from 


CARL 
FISCHER 


INC. 


Cooper Square «New York, N. Y. 
BosTON * LOS ANGELES * CHICAGO 
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A NEW CHORAL COLLECTION 


AND TWO OTHER NEW ISSUES 
Choral Gems from the Masters 


For Young Voices 
COMPILED BY LOUISE GRANT 


A collection of Sacred Music arranged for solo voices, 
unison with descant and two-part chorus for use in schools, 
glee clubs, chapel and church. 


For the cultivation of Sacred Music in schools and glee 
clubs, music supervisors will find this compilation of music 
from the masters and other cultural sources, with especial 
attention given to the lyrics, appropriate for all denominations. 


Price, 75 cents 





A Tune A Day 


For Cornet or Trumpet 
BY C. PAUL HERFURTH 


A First Book for Cornet and Trumpet instruction in 
roup, Public School classes or individual lessons. 
he Publication of ““A Tune A Day’ for Cornet or 
Trumpet follows the phenomenal success of the author's 
A Tune A Day” books for Violin, ‘Cello and Viola. 
Many illustrations showing proper posture, etc., finger 
charts and instructions in simple language make progress 
easy for the beginner. 
Price, 75 cents 





a 


Zs 
ee \ Masterworks for Woodwinds 


WOODWINDS 
Canenlte Wate Ensemble Music for Five Instruments 


Ce ems 


¢ — com Taken from the works of Gluck, Bach, Lotti, Lasso 


—_— — 


SS : y 
y 4 


and Morley and arranged by Havier Ulrich. 


Suggestions for possible instrument combinations are 
given in the score. 


Score, 75 cents—Each part, 25 cents 








THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT TO YOU “ON EXAMINATION’ UPON YOUR REQUEST 





116 BOYLSTON ST. 


Boston Music Co. sosron mass. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 





IS YOUR RECORD UP TO DATE? 
WILL IT REPRESENT YOU NOW? 


| WILL I SEE YOU AT THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION? Let’s 
| talk about the position you want — or let’s write about it. If I know 
what you are seeking and your record is up to date — you may get 
that better position. There will be many changes — are you READY? 


| Wishful thinking won't do it. Action will. 


C. E. LUTTON, Mor. 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
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Notes from the News 





Inland Empire Education Association 
holds its forty-fourth annual session 
April 8-10 in Spokane, Wash., under the 
theme “Democracy’s Challenge to the 
Educator—As a Citizen of the World, As 
a Member of the Community, As an In- 
dividual.’”” Martha A. Shull of Portland, 
Ore., is president and chairman of the 
executive committee. Coéperating in the 
session will be the Washington Music 
Educators Association and the Washing- 
ton State Music Teachers Association. 
The Inland Empire organization em- 
braces the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, and Idaho. 


Texas State Teachers Association, Dis 
trict 9, will hold the Northwest Confer- 
ence for Education March 20-21 at Ama- 
rillo. District 9 officers are: President 
W. B. Weatherred, Pampa; First Vice- 
president—A. M. Meyer, Canyon; Secre- 
tary—W. C. Perkins, Shamrock; Execu- 
tive Secretary, T.S.T.A.—B. B. Cobb, 
Fort Worth. Music section chairman is 
Helen Martin, Pampa. 

—W. B. Weatherred 





Reno, Nevada, has a Civic Chorus and 
Orchestra organized fourteen years ago 
by Theodore H. Post, Director of the 
Department of Music, University of 
Reno, in which about 150 persons take 
part, half university students and half 
townspeople. The organization is spon- 
sored by the Reno Chamber of Com- 
merce. “Our efforts here, I think, have 
accomplished a large measure of ‘unity 
thru music,’ writes Mr. Post, who also 
holds the position of Nevada representa- 
tive of the California-Western Division, 
M.E.N.C. 


American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, representing the nation’s 650 two- 
year colleges, shifted its annual meet- 
ing from February 28 at Los Angeles to 
New Year’s week end at Baltimore, in 
order to map out an immediate course 
of action for its member institutions in 
wartime. Junior college heads in at- 
tendance pledged prompt codperation to 
the Government and all educational 
groups in order that “concerted action 
may prove valuable to the cause of 
victory and an intelligent humane after- 
the-war period.” At one of the main 
sessions Col. John N. Andrews of Na- 
tional Selective Service headquarters 
stressed greater student guidance dur- 
ing wartime, special training for young 
women to relieve men for active combat, 
provision for short terminal courses, 
and the desirability that young people 
stay in college until called for service. 

With army officials warning educators 
to speed up training and to offer more 
short terminal courses to help the all- 
out war effort of the nation, the Com- 
mission has decided to provide from 
coast to coast this summer three work- 
shops for junior college instructors in- 
terested in setting up terminal courses 
and in studying other problems of ter- 
minal education. These workshops will 
be located at Harvard University, the 
University of Chicago, and the Uni- 
versity of California. At least 100 
scholarships will be provided for quali- 
fied junior college faculty members in- 
terested in study at the workshops. 

President of the Association for 1942- 
43 is John W. Harbeson, president of 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Ernest G. Hesser recently resigned as 
chairman of the Department of Music 
Education, New York University, to ac- 
cept the position of director of music of 
the Baltimore Public Schools. He will 
also be in charge of music education at 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
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ImporTANT NEW pustLicarTions 


SYMPHONIC  —S— ow Aoady... 
SKELETON SCORES No. BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. § in C Minor 
Graphic and Concise Guides to the Symphonies No. 2—TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Edited and Annotated by VIOLET KATZNER 


Symphony No. 6 in B Minor (Pathetic) 
at: ce aia ay: a No. 3—FRANCK 
Music appreciation classes and discussion groups, as well as : ' 
radio and record listeners, enthusiastically endorse this series Symphony in D Minor 
of orchestral masterwork guides. Giving on one staff line the No. 4—BRAHMS 
rhythmic and melodic flow of the work, these simplified scores nes No. lin C Mi 
show each theme as it is presented and indicate where each es ee sand 
instrument or instrument family takes up the melody, making No. 5—SCHUBERT 
possible a real appreciation of the full beauty of the sym- Symphony in B Minor (Unfinished) 
phonic masterpieces. A mere acquaintance with the elements teeta 
of musical notation is the sole requisite to their practical use. No. 6—MOZART 
Miss Katzner’s informative Foreword fully explains the Sym- Symphony in G Minor 
phonic Form in general. In each score, also, are a thorough 
analysis of that special work and an excellent photograph of No. 7—TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor 
Price, 35 cents each 





the composer. 











LET’S STAY WELL! 


By TSCHAIKOWSKY 
A Story with Music for Piano 
Arranged by Ada Richter 
A beloved and world famous work in a practical version for 
young players. The bright qualities of Tschaikowsky’s 


ever engaging music are fully retained in this adaptation 
and juvenile musicians will revel in learning the work as a 


Songs of Good Health for School and Home 
By Lysbeth Boyd Borie and Ada Richter 


In keeping with our national crusade for well being, these charming 
little songs for children definitely encourage health habits. By 
means of Mrs. Borie’s delightful and amusing texts, one sugar- 
coated health rule after another is implied, and by means of the 
tuneful music, they are easy to learn. Some of the refreshing 
titles are: Bunnie Rabbit Beans; Chew Chew Train; Tooth Brush 
Drill; Fresh Air in Your Tires; and Just Soaposing. The engaging 
illustrations are by Ethel Smyth. 











whole. The entertaining story, founded on that of the 
original ballet, is interspersed throughout the score, and the 
work is charmingly illustrated. Among the favorite num- 
bers are the Christmas Ballet; March of the Toy Soldiers; 
Dance of the Candy Fairy; Dance of the Reed Pipes; 
Chinese Dance; and Waltz of the Flowers. 


Price, 60 cents 











Now Available FOR ORCHESTRA 


THREE MOODS 
AND A THEME 


By GUSTAV KLEMM 
Arranged for Orchestra by FERDE GROFE 


This bewitching new number in a lighter vein by a well-known 
American composer is a real program delight. Here the composer's 
muse turns capricious in thematic material of saucy invention against 
pungent and refreshing harmonic backgrounds. Fascinating as a 
piano solo for the fairly accomplished player, this thoroughly de- 
lightful work is now available in a scintilating orchestration by 
Ferde Grofé. 
Complete, $1.50 


Piano Conductor, 40c Extra Parts, Each, 15c 


rire 


Price, $1.00 








THE FRENCH CLOCK 
By FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 


Arranged for Four Flutes 
By Charlet Cellars 


Ideal for use in ensemble training, this new arrangement of 
a fascinating little piece promises to achieve the popularity 
already accorded its piano and organ solo versions. The 
gay, infectious qualities of Mr. Bornschein’s music lend 
themselves admirably to this adaptation, in which the clarity 
and brilliance of the flute tones are heard with striking 
effect. 


Complete with Score, 65 cents 
Score, 25 cents + 
Separate Parts, each 15 cents 














ORDER BY MAIL FROM 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


MUSIC 


PUBLISHERS 
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1942 CONTEST MATERIAL 
ENSEMBLES for REED 
and BRASS INSTRUMENTS 





WOODWIND TRIOS 
(Scores published for all numbers) 


SELECTIVE LIST 


Kummer Sixth ‘Trio in A, Op. 59 

(3 flutes) IV 1.75 
Kummer Trio in C, Op. 53 

(3 flutes) III-IV 2.25 
Kummer Trio in G, Op. 24 

(3 flutes) IV 2.00 

CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 

Albisi Trio (from 2nd Miniature 

Suite) (3 flutes) VI 2.25 
Bouffil Trios 1, 2 or 3, Op. 7 (3 clar- 

inets) IV-V 3.75 
Bouffil Grand Trio, Op. 8 (3 clar- 

inets) Vi 2.25 


WOODWIND QUARTETS 
SELECTIVE LIST 


(Flute, oboe, clar., bassoon or bass 
clar. and score) 


Grieg Three Little Pieces from 
Grieg (alternate bass 
clarinet part) Ill 1.75 
Laube-Harris.. Alsatian Dance (alternate 
bass clarinet part)......III 90 


FLUTE QUARTETS 


(Four flutes with score) 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION a 
Reicha Quartet, Op. 12 VI 3.00 


CLARINET QUARTETS 
(Two Bb clar., alto and bass clar. and score) 


SELECTIVE LIST 


Stamitz Andante IV .90 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Mozart Excerpt from Sonata 10... IV 1.00 
Schumann Allegretto from Sonata 105IV_ 1.00 
Walckiers Rondo IV 1.00 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Harris A Kerry Tune III .90 
CLARINET QUARTETS 
(Four Bb clarinets and score) 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Stamitz-Kesnar.Andante........... IV .90 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 

Beethoven.....Rondo from Sonata 

Pathetique....... IV 1.00 
Mozart Excerpt from Piano 

Sonata 1....... IV 1.00 
Mozart Excerpt from Piano 

Sonata 4 = IV 1.00 
Mozart Excerpt from Piano 

Sonata 10.... IV 1.00 

TRAINING MATERIAL 

Artot-Har-is.. Twelve Quartets II-IV 3.00 
Laube Alsatian Dance III .90 





WOODWIND QUINTETS 
(Flute, oboe, clar., French horn, 
bassoon dnd score) 
SELECTIVE LIST 


Colomer......Bouree........ ms IV 1.15 
Guenther Rondo. - ee me * 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Pessard.. Aubade. ere eS 
Pierne Pastorale, Op. ‘14 iccau ae 
Schmutz. Scherzo Poetique.... IV 1.15 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bargiel Meditation.... II 1.15 
Colomer Menuet. III 1,15 


TROMBONE QUARTETS 
(Scores published for all numbers) 


SELECTIVE LIST 
T scherepnine..La Chasse... , .. IT 1.00 


—e COMPETITION LIST 
ewrt- 


Tallmadge. . Diana V 2.00 
Maas Grosse Quartette No. 
1&2 III-VI 2.50 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Pfleger- 


Tallmadge. . Hertzengesang......... II-III 2.25 


FRENCH HORN QUARTETS 
(Scores published on all numbers) 


SELECTIVE LIST 


T scherepnine..La Chasse... ic 2 
Weber Freischutz Fantasie III 1.00 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Muller, Ed... .Wald-Lied. ...IV-V 1.50 


BRASS QUARTETS 


(Two cornets, baritone b.c., trombone b.c. 
with score) 


SELECTIVE LIST 


Busch, C Spring is Here... ..III 1.00 


BRASS QUINTETS 


(Two cornets, Eb horn, baritone b.c., 
and trombone b.c. with score) 


Busch, C......Ina Happy Mood........III 1.25 


THREE TRUMPETS with 
Piano Accpt. 


SELECTIVE LIST 


Ocrtel... Virtuoso Trio... IV 1.00 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Busch, C......Trio Concertante... III 1.25 


Write for complete catalogs of Woodwind and Brass Instrument Music 








THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


Inc. 











They’re in the Army Now: Harold M. 
Buchheit of Emporium, Pa., former sec- 
retary-treasurer of Pennsylvania School 
Music Association; Grover H. Buxtom of 
Delphos, Ohio, at Camp Lee, Va., in 
1307 Service Unit Band; Victor Chewen 
of Holland, Mich., at Fort Sill, Okla., in 
8 Regiment F.A.R.C. Band; John Farin- 
acci of Kent, Ohio, at Fort Sill, Okla., 
in H. Q. Band; R. E. Fielder of Phillips, 
Tex., at Pensacola, Fla., in Naval Air 
Corps; Paul Goodman of Frederick, Md., 
at Fort Bragg, N. C.; Benjamin E. Green 
of Tampa, Fla., president, Florida School 
Vocal Association; Earl Heckler of 
Newellton, La., a cadet in the Air 
Corps; Ernest G. McClain of Massillon, 
Ohio, at Scott Field, Ill.; John W. Mac- 
Faddin of Dover, Del., at Fort Dix, N. J.; 
Loren D. Matthews of Burrton, Kan., at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; Donald E. 
Moyer of Hopkins, Mo., at Camp Rob- 
erts, Calif.; C. Robert Myers of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio; Grant Sanders of Plover, 
Iowa, at Camp Claibourne, La., in Com- 
pany C, 136 Medical Regiment; Gordon 
Smith of Orrville, Ohio, in Hawaii; R. 
Glenn Starnes of Angier, N. C., at Fort 
Jackson, S. C.; Douglas Steensland of 
Madison, Wis., at Fort Bragg, N. C., in 
H. Q. Battery F.A.R.C. Band; Donald §8. 
Stephens of Kansas City, Mo., at Camp 
Robinson, Ark., in 110 Engineers, 35 
Division Band; Galen L. Stinebaugh of 
Bridgewater, Va.; Lynn W. Thayer of 
Louisville, Ky., at Camp Shelby, Miss., 
leader of 138 Field Artillery Band, 38 
Division; Edward H. Urion of Elba, 
N. Y., at Fort Monmouth, N. J.; Richard 
L. Valby of Marion, Wis., at U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Argentia, Newfoundland; 
Byron J. Wilson of Oakland, Calif.; John 
Henry Winn of Monroe City, Mo., at 
Naval Station, Great Lakes, III. 


Annette Cartlidge, M.E.N.C. member 
since 1930, has retired from her posi- 
tion as head of the Public School Music 
Department, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, Calif. 


Arizona State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation announces the following new of- 
ficers: President—Hazel Harvey Quaid, 
Tempe; Vice-president — Maude Pratt 
Cate, Phoenix; Secretary-Treasurer — 
Arnold Bullock, Tempe; Historian — 
Julia Rebeil, Tucson; Members-at-Large 
E. L. Stone, Phoenix; Evan Madsen, 
Thatcher; Eldon Ardrey,' Flagstaff; 
Auditor—Electa Wiley Bickett, Phoenix. 

Annual convention will be held first 
week in March at Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe. Plans are in prog- 
ress to unite with California Music 
Teachers Association in entertaining the 
national convention, August 24-27 


Oakland Teachers Association Music 
Bulletin, published by the O.T.A. Music 
Section, carried a trenchant message 
from Karl K. Cooperrider, Music Sec- 
tion president, in its January 12 issue: 

“On every hand we hear these days 
that, insofar as possible, we must carry 
on business as usual. How true and 
how necessary this is for us who are in 
music education. If the students in our 
schools are not given the opportunity 
to develop under natural conditions 











NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. THE S.S.A. THE S.A.B. THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY REPERTORY REPERTORY 
Arranged by Christopher O’Hare Price 60 cents each 
Each book contains a varied assortment of material, some orig- 


satisfying means of self-expression now, 
it is only too likely that their emotional 
adjustment will be seriously affected in 
the trying years to come. 

“What does this mean to us? Above 


Successfot inal and others selected from the Works of Masters. Proper voice > inn pein 
range throughout. Examine these books, send for approval all it means that we must realize, as 
Programs: copies or descriptive circular. Also send for our ee catalog never before, the part that music plays 

of School Choruses, Woodwind and Brass Ensemb in upholding public morale, whether it 

KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N.Y be individual creation or performance, 


group singing or playing, or sensitive 
and intelligent listening. If ever before 
there was a need for intelligent, stim- 
ulating teaching of music, now is the 








BAND UNIFORMS FOR SALE time. 
Sixty complete band uniforms suitable for a high school band. Color—postman biue-gray with Editor of the Music Bulletin is Vin- 
wide black braid trim. Material—all wool serge of best quality. cent A. Hiden. 


These uniforms are in splendid condition, of various sizes, and can be fitted to almost any 
boy. The set includes three drum major uniforms—small, medium, and large. This is a real 


bargain at $5.00 per suit. 
Address: MARK A. DAVIS, Director of Music 
Hall High School, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Paul S. Felder, head of Philip Wer- 
lein, Ltd., New Orleans, passed away in 
January. Mr. Felder was well Known 
as a leader in music and in the musical 
activities of his city. 
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“DEFENSE BONDS” 


Bonds” —in newspapers and magazines, on 

streetcar ads and milk cartons. On every radio 
program we hear them — from Orphan Annie to the 
New York Philharmonic. And people are responding 
magnificently, as people always do when faced with 
disaster or war. Yes, we can be depended upon to 
“deliver the goods,” when we have to. There is no 
question about our being patriotic — materially and 
emotionally. About our intellectual and spiritual 
patriotism there is less certainty. 

We all need to realize that there are also other 
“defense bonds.” These are the bonds in which we 
invest intelligence, thoughtfulness, foresight, under- 
standing, and voluntary labor. They are the bonds 
which pay back in the intangibles called, for lack of 
a more definitive expression, “the good life.” These 
are the bonds that we as educators—as music educat- 
ors—need particularly to think about. 

Our responsibility is large. We must not let hys- 
teria or false patriotism throw us off the track. It is 
foolish to say that music—and art and literature and 
thought—must go on. Of course they will go on; 
they are as inexorable as the sea. What we really 
mean is that they must go on for the many, not only 
for the musician, the artist, the writer, the philo- 
sopher, the intelligentsia. They must go on particu- 
larly for our children, because the young will suffer 
enough warping from this war even under the best 
of counteracting circumstances. 

Our behind-the-lines job, as teachers and commu- 
nity leaders, can be as vital as that of the men at the 
front. To make it so, we must neither misuse the 
word “patriotism” nor fail to see in it its broadest 
meaning. There is nothing patriotic about abandon- 
ing music festivals or contests or conferences “because 
of the war.” If the war situation makes it impossible 
or unwise to hold any of these events in individual 
instances, that is a perfectly valid reason for changing 
our plans; but let’s not say that we’re doing so “for 
patriotic reasons.” What would be really patriotic 
would be not only to carry on with our full music 
schedule, but perhaps even to expand it—in spite of 
lack of facilities, funds, materials, and manpower. 


C); ALL SIDES we see the words “Buy Defense 


Ir is in this spirit that the Milwaukee conference is 
planned. It is in this spirit that we must participate 
in it, if we are to do our job. Remarkable oppor- 
tunities for taking a significant part in the national 


effort are revealed in the 1942 Biennial. The premiere 
of “Free Men” perhaps tops the list in opening the 
doorway to an effective codrdination between music 
education and citizenship education. Here, in drama- 
tized version, suitable for adaptation by schools 
throughout the country, is “The Education of Free 
Men in American Democracy.” This is the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission book which is achieving 
wide acclaim as a citizen’s manual to democracy. 
Comprehension and application of its philosophy is 
imperative for educators in American democracy. 

Music for Uniting the Americas, already far more 
than a slogan or an ethereal ideal, becomes a 
palpable actuality in the two network and short- 
wave broadcasts over N.B.C. and C.B.S. When the 
special program of our N.B.C. series, Music and 
American Youth, is broadcast from the Milwaukee 
Auditorium on March 30, South American music 
leaders will conduct United States school children in 
a program that will be heard not only all over this 
country, but throughout South America as well. The 
Columbia School of the Air of the Americas broad- 
cast of March 31—also emanating from the Audi- 
torium—will feature symphonic music influenced or 
inspired by folk or popular tunes of the Americas. 

The philosophy of American Unity Through Music 
goes into action in “Our Folk Songs,” prepared and 
presented by the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress, in codperation with the M.E.N.C. com- 
mittee. The same is true of “Living Music for Liv- 
ing People,’ which discloses the why and how of 
introducing modern American music into the schools. 

The Tenth Biennial Music Festival of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools furnishes a comprehensive 
survey of the music education program in that city 
—a concrete manifesto of contemporary American 
public school music. 

The role of music and music education in national 
defense is clarified in the Intraorganization Officers’ 
Meeting and in the Seventh General Assembly, 
“Music in the National Effort,” in which Government 
and other national leaders are taking part. 


& ERTAINLY a conference so abundant in actual- 
ities and pregnant with possibilities, both for 
determining how we shall wage this war and for 
influencing the character of the peace to follow, 
constitutes an expression of the highest kind of 
patriotism—a bond for the defense of “the good life.” 























“With Faces Lifted Up” 


WARTIME REFLECTIONS FROM THE EASTERN SEABOARD 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 


Member, Board of Directors, Music Educators National Conference 


_ CAME to us at the year’s end, swiftly and with 
fantastic incredibility. The tragic news reached 
millions of Americans as they sat around their radios 
listening to the New York Philharmonic. Although not 
unexpected, its suddenness was shocking and it remains 
even now difficult to comprehend that we are a nation 
actually and terribly at war. In the midst of this abrupt 
and preposterous alteration in our course of living it 
fell to my lot to appear on the program of a meeting of 
elementary school teachers. What happened there may 
have significance to others. 

Upon arriving at the appointed place, it was obvious 
that both the previous plans and immediate matters of 
business of this group had to do with the coming Christ- 
mas season. It was equally evident that hearts were not 
in it. The prevailing atmosphere was marked by the 
deep seriousness of solemn dedication which has char- 
acterized this nation ever since that momentous hour 
which proved with such dismaying speed and _ finality 
that the battles which we must fight do not lie entirely 
beyond the horizon. 

It seemed incongruous, at this time of general pre- 
occupation, to speak to the group on the purposes and 
values of music in the elementary school curriculum. 
It was too soon to hang out the “Business Going On As 
Usual” sign. So I did not speak. Instead, we sang 
together. Upward toward an hour we sang; there was 
no stopping that crowd once they started. Song books 
had not been provided, nor were songs taught on the 
spot. There was little need of either books or teaching. 
What songs we sang were simple, familiar things: 
rounds, folk songs, fun songs, spirituals, carols—every- 
body’s favorites. The effect was a revelation, even to 
so devout a believer in the social and spiritual efficacy 
of songs as myself. One saw strained faces smoothing 
out, tense bodies gradually relaxing, and individuals, 
one by one, apparently becoming really aware of them- 
selves and their neighbors for the first time in days. 
And as smiles broadened into laughter, the singing rose 
to almost a paeon of praise. Praise of the simple good- 
ness of singing together. 

Music had delivered its own message. A speech would 
have been as superfluous and ill-timed as a homily deliv- 
ered upon the sun that was going its appointed and 
beneficent way despite world upheavals. It was enough 
—we had sung together. There is goodness in mere 
togetherness in times of stress. But it is doubly good to 
share in an experience as heart-warming as that of 
making song. Because this is so, singing is a powerful 
moral force. This truth was proved all over again at 
the time of which I speak. We who were allowing the 
weight of a probable future to sap our vitality and to 
obscure our more immediate vision left that meeting 
with heads high and eyes shining. We had not only 
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entered into something of a congenial nature, but we 
had also felt and shared together some moments of 
beauty. As a result, we were fortified anew. 

One thing that we can all count on in the days to 
come, is that we, the People, from youngest to oldest, 
humblest to highest, music teachers and other teachers, 
are going to have need of every form of togetherness 
that will engender confidence, faith, hope, and courage. 
Another thing: in times of flaming ardor, it is all too 
easy to forget the little routines from which the fabric 
of everyday life is woven. Particularly we are prone to 
forget what the usual and habitual mean in the lives of 
children. It is upon these that they depend for a sup- 
porting sense of rightness. When mothers and teachers 
ure serene and smiling, when meals are on time, and 
when classroom activities go their uninterrupted way, 
their world feels right. But a distraught mother or a 
nervous teacher! Either is enough to demoralize a 
child’s whole day, not to mention the further havoc that 
might be wrought by disorganized emotional control on 
the part of adults. 

There is no cause to fear that our children will 
not be cared for in all the larger aspects of their safety 
and well-being. But it will little profit our young to 
save their bodies, if spiritual natures are warped in the 
process. 

If the present is any indication, we can believe that 
as time goes on our children are going to need all the 
warm comfort and all the other values of togetherness 
that we, their teachers, can reasonably provide. Loving 
and laughing, working and playing, believing and giving, 
and last, but not least, singing, and singing, and singing. 
Little children singing and dancing and playing together ; 
older boys and girls singing with the younger ones; 
fathers and mothers and children singing together in 
homes and at school; neighbors and community groups, 
grown-ups and children, making song—on and on — 
until, in truth, we shall hear all America singing — to- 
gether. 

Music performs its greatest service when used by all 
of a people to communicate and to further their com- 
mon purposes and ideals. Knowing this, each and every 
one of us in the field of music education should redouble 
his efforts to provide increased opportunities for people 
of every age, interest, and occupation, in school, or out, 
in service or in civilian life, to participate in making and 
enjoying music of some kind. Certainly the singing 
power of our schools should be developed to the fullest, 
for there is no better way to produce a singing public 
than to begin with the nation’s children. 

“What more can be done than we are doing already ?” 
might be asked at this point. A partial answer is that 
it is not so much a matter of doing more as of broaden- 
ing the scope of our purposes to include different em- 
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phases. Also, it could be conceivably a case of doing 
less of some of the things that we have been doing. In 
the light of present needs, as well as of past accomplish- 
ments, we might profitably cultivate some of the 
“simples” of song for a while. Unquestionably, it is of 
such that the singing strength of this nation will have 
to be built. For what a song happens to be is secondary 
to its acceptance. Spontaneous and joyful singing gets 
nowhere unless the individuals who compose a group 
are able to become completely identified with the experi- 
ence. Sometimes this response is predominantly physi- 
cal, again it may be emotional, or spiritual ; but whatever 
the mood, its contagion in group singing depends upon 
the quickening effect of the reality that a song has for 
those who participate in its expression. In other words, 
communication cannot be achieved in singing, any better 
than in talking, unless the terms used are understand- 
able to all concerned. Happily, complexity is not a 
necessary attribute to beauty. Moreover, when emphasis 
is placed too exclusively upon those skills which the 
performance of intricate music demands, it may exclude 
one of the most beautiful of all experiences: the sight 
of uplifted faces, lighted from within by the ecstasy of 
expressing oneself in song. 

I experienced just such beauty at that meeting. Those 
teachers singing together were transfigured for the time 
being by the magic of a group unified in accord with an 
inwardly apprehended design. By their own expressive 
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power they created a spiritual atmosphere that was good 
for the soul. As was said before, what we sang was not 
important. As literature in its higher reaches, such 
small songs are seldom counted; nevertheless, not only 
today, but every day these and their like are found to be 
significant because they are testaments of certain endur- 
ing qualities of human emotion. 

There is not one among us today who has not felt a 
renewed call to action. “What can I do?” is on our 
lips and in our hearts. For you and for me the time 
has passed for simply talking about what ought to be or 
could be done to advance the cause of American Unity 
Through Music. It is within the power of every one of 
us to make come true our faith in Music as a Restorative 
Force. Why not begin now? To make numerous occa- 
sions for our children and youths to enjoy the free and 
wholesome togetherness of making song would be no 
small service to our country. And let us not forget that 
this is of far deeper import than the simulated enthusi- 
asm which rides high upon the wave of this or that 
slogan, or some other whipped-up emotional hysteria. 
What it really means is that we set for ourselves the 
task to seek and to find ways to create through music a 
spiritual climate that will be invigorating as well as 
comforting, and inspiring as well as healing. Could we 
rise to a higher ideal than to see—come what may— 
America’s children singing—always with the beauty of 
“faces lifted up, holding wonder like a cup”? 


WARTIME REFLECTIONS FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


HELEN C. DILL 


President, California-Western Division, Music Educators National Conference 


HAT STRANGE PATTERNS our lives are assuming this 

New Year of 1942. Following that shockingly 
fateful Sunday in December, the poinsettias blazed their 
brilliant red blooms, while holly berries in the hills and 
cotoneaster by the doorways added a cheery note to 
the holiday season along our Western coast. Nature 
seemed more than ever beautiful, as if to offset the horror 
of foreign submarines and airplanes lurking offshore. 
Three experiences are etched deeply in my memory. 
While in San Francisco on a week’s holiday, I ‘was 
sitting with friends one night in a delightful café high 
on a hill overlooking the embarcadero, the bay, and the 
Oakland bridge. The night was gorgeous, lit by a full 
moon, twinkling stars, and the yellow lights outlining the 
curving span of the bridge. Suddenly a signal was given 
to the waiters, who hurried to the many windows, untied 
the black curtains, and changed our view to an interior 
charmingly alight with candles on every table. Here 
were couples meeting in holiday mood, families united 
with soldier son or brother. Three young soldiers paid 
their bill and hurried away; other soldiers stayed. 
Everyone knew that blackouts now were for danger 
near, yet no evidence of apprehension seemed to enter 


the room. Instead there seemed a faith that the many 
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agencies for defense were caring for the situation, which 
later was found to be enemy airplanes some eighty miles 
out at sea. Before we had finished our dinner, the cur- 
tains were retied and the moon and stars were again 
lighting the bay below us. 

A few days later, while I visited an elementary school 
in Los Angeles, the signal was given for air-raid prac- 
tice. Quietly and calmly the several hundred children 
walked with their teachers to assigned floor space in the 
building and quickly fell flat on their faces as in- 
structed. It was all done with a realization of the mean- 
ing of the practice and an intelligent acceptance of facts. 

On still another night of that same week, at the con- 
clusion of a regular concert of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, with Alfred Wallenstein as guest 
conductor and Albert Spaulding as soloist, the conductor 
announced an added number. Can you imagine the 
surprise and thrill of hearing an excellent symphony or- 
chestra play, to an audience of three thousand, John 
Philip Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever”? It was a 
veritable paean of victory, that radiated confidence in a 
future worth striving to attain. 

These incidents are but three of the scores of such 
episodes everyone on the Pacific Coast is experiencing 
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these difficult days. Wherever people congregate, tales 
are told of elaborate defense preparations; of plans to 
assist civilian morale; of the courageous facing of 
separation from men who are now soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. But difficult and tragic as many of the ex- 
periences are, life during wartime, like a coin, has more 
than one side. Along with the dark thoughts of all that 
may happen before victory is ours, are experiences that 
strengthen one’s faith in man and in his ability to go 
forward even in evil days. 

From all sides, reports Vincent A. Hiden, first vice- 
president of the California-Western Division, comes evi- 
dence of the salient role music can play in our defense— 
not only in uniting our people, but, equally important, in 
keeping up their spirits when times are trying and de- 
manding. 

From Honolulu on December 29, Frank Smothers, 
foreign correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
radioed the story of his trip on a Navy transport in 
convoy from California to Hawaii. 

We zigzagged our course, had rigid blackout at night. 
Below decks, where it was safe to have a few lights, some of the 
enlisted men gathered night after night around an improvised 
sailor jazz band possessed of unlimited vigor. The listeners sang 
loud and demanded their favorite selections. . . The sailors’ 
heads went close together to raise close, low-toned harmony and 
many a chorus learned in American school rooms not so long 


ago helped while away the evenings. 
The singers—like all the others on deck any hour day or 


night—were bulky in life jackets, ready, in accordance with 
standing orders, for an emergency at any time... . . Seeing how 
they kept their spirits up on the transport augured well for their 
morale later on. .... Chins were up and confidence high when 


we came to shore. . 

One of our M.E.N.C. board members, William Knuth, 
tells of attending a church dinner in San Francisco. 
When a blackout plunged the several hundred guests 
into darkness in the middle of the first course, he sug- 
gested community singing. The blackout lasted two and 
a half hours, and the improvised program of songs, led 
by Mr. Knuth, continued over the entire period, inter- 
spersed with short extemporaneous talks by persons 
“spotted” in the audience. 

A big high school chorus was practicing for a concert 
when the dark came, and-—-yes, it was singing that kept 
things orderly and cheerful. As one educator afterward 
said, “I’m sure we sang through Twice Fifty-five twice.” 

Twenty-five hundred soldiers were quartered in the 
little town of Los Gatos for several weeks. Through the 
local U.S.O., the citizens of the community arranged to 
give some holiday programs for them. One of the 
members of the planning committee was Charles S. Hay- 
ward, head of the Los Gatos Union High School Music 
Department and president of the Bay District, Califor- 


nia-Western Division. On Christmas Eve the first pro- 


gram was given. Musical selections from the high 
school included a violin solo and a trumpet duet. <A 
talented boy soprano from the elementary school sang 
“Silent Night.” Mrs. Mary McClure, director of the high 
school a cappella choir, and another Conference mem- 
ber, did some pianologues. The soldiers presented sev- 
eral of their talented buddies. The program closed with 
community singing of Christmas carols. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the soldiers heard a concert by Yehudi 
Menuhin, whose home nestles in the Los Gatos hills. 
Yehudi said that this was the first concert he had given 
in the United States for soldiers, although he had 
given such programs in Australia and Trinidad. He 
plans to do more of this sort of work, for service men 
and the Red Cross. On New Year's Eve the high school 
drama department gave a one-act play, and the soldiers 
put on a skit. Fifteen hundred of them “came out”’ for 
the performances. 

These are a few of the highlights of the part music 
1as played—at sea and on the Pacific Coast—in the 
first month of America’s entry into World War II. Most 
of them indicate that music educators throughout the 
country should make sure that their students know the 
so-called “community” songs, especially the folk songs 
of America that have lived through the years. Eleanor 
Short, San Jose music supervisor—also an M.E.N.C. 
member—is making this her primary objective for the 
present. When air-raid signals come, and students are 
huddled in the safest place in the school building, sing- 
ing can do much to lighten spirits and speed the hours 
until the “all clear’ sounds. 

It has been heartening to see how people have ac- 
cepted a heavy task without grumbling, and with a de- 
termination to do well whatever lies ahead. The truth 
of the old adage that the best things in life are free, still 
stands. Beauties in nature, art, and books ; companion- 
ship with those we care for; a life work that has mutual 
values for those who guide young folk and those who 
are guided—these are eternal values which may be more 
appreciated in time of stress than in peace. 

For those of us whose days are spent surrounded by 
Our music 





youth and music, the way lies clear ahead. 
must be more plentiful and more generally beautiful than 
ever before, because the need for healing and the need 
for inspiring are greater. And we must help make more 
opportunities for participation, more opportunities for 
listening. These are days in which we must think clearly 
and act vigorously, if we are to meet the challenge to 
education implicit in the current challenge to democracy. 
We must not only carry on, but carry through to vic- 


tory. 


S yMBOLIC of education’s far horizons, and of the uniting of the Americas as well, is the illustration on the front cover. 
The arched doorway belongs to one of the delightful buildings—modern in construction, but Spanish colonial in 
architectural influence—of the Colegio de Santiago, Chile. This is a private high school for girls, operated under joint 


United States and Chilean auspices. 


times includes representatives of sixteen or seventeen nationalities. 
Liceo No. 1, a public high school for girls, is a graduate of this private school. 


Girls come to this school from all over South America, and the student body some- 


Berta Johnson, distinguished principal of Santiago’s 
It was at Liceo No. 1 that the 


conferencias participated in by John Beattie and Louis Woodson Curtis were held last summer. 


(See pages 17-18) 
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NE of our best known radio commentators made a 
C) speech before a group of teachers on December 6 
in which he predicted that there would be no war with 
Japan. With all the vast store of data available to him, 
this expert was dead wrong. His was not, however, an 
isolated case. His fellow prognosticators have been guilty 
of equally serious miscalculation on several occasions in 
the last few years. The interesting thing is that such 
errors seem to have little effect on the careers of these 
men, since every one of them still has a sponsor and is 
listened to with interest and respect. The experiences of 
these men have encouraged me to set down some predic- 
tions concerning future changes in music education. 
Should these predictions prove to be wrong, I can only 
hope that very few people read this article. 

One of the characteristics of the human intellect is its 
ability to put together certain visible facts and from them 
draw inferences as to the future. On the basis of such 
thinking, plans are made. Failure to think in terms of the 
future, or to predict correctly the shape of things to 
come, leaves one in the unenviable position occupied by 
so many nations in the past nine years. Failure to an- 
ticipate the changes which seem bound to occur in school 
music will weaken the music program itself and will re- 
sult in many hardships for those of us in the teaching 
profession. 

The changes that will occur in our educational institu- 
tions within the next ten years are likely to be brought 
about largely because of economic necessity, rather than 
because of changing social concepts. We are at war to 
preserve the right to live under a social structure of our 
own choosing. To win the war it may be necessary to 
give up temporarily many of our social gains so that all 
of our economic resources may be devoted to building 
and using instruments of war. This is a period in which 
economic necessity will dictate our philosophy of living. 
Music educators will argue as sociologists; the federal 
tax bill will nullify such arguments. For the past ten 
vears we have been attempting to keep students in school 
as long as possible, partially because society had no other 
place for them; now we are being asked to hurry them 
through as fast as possible because they are needed in 
defense work. Because of such conditions, I believe that 
the following changes will take place in school music. 
Some of them have begun already and will continue to 
develop as our federal taxes increase and state aid for 
education decreases. 

1. Music teachers will be expected to teach one or more other 
subjects; positions left open by a shifting of teaching personnel 
will be so combined as to reduce the number of teachers on the 
payroll. Teachers of other subjects who have had experience in 
college chorus or instrumental work will be asked to take over 
part of the music work. Music educators will object to this pro- 
cedure, but in some situations it may be the only alternative to 
complete elimination of the music program. Looking toward the 
future, it would seem that expansion of a curtailed program will 
be easier to effect than will the re-establishment of an eliminated 
program. 

Prospective teachers of music education should consider earn- 
ing a minor in some other subject, such as English, mathematics, 
or social studies. Such a spare tire may be extremely useful in 
the times directly ahead. 
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2. The instrumental program will doubtless be seriously af- 
fected throughout the country as a whole; in some places it may 
even suffer a decline. There are several reasons why this must 
happen: 

(a) The prices of instruments have been rising gradually dur- 
ing the past ten years. Before the war, the prices of some essential 
instruments had increased nearly 50 per cent over 1930 prices. 
The future of instrumental music in the schools, and of musical 
instrument manufacturers, is largely dependent upon the estab- 
lishment of price levels which can be paid by large masses of 
people in the post-war period. 

(b) Instruments, at best, will be difficult to obtain; some 
types may go off the market entirely. This is bound to happen 
within a short time. Largely because of lower prices, schools 
have used thousands of imported instruments, which are no longer 
available. At the same time, domestic manufacturers must engage 
in war work, if called upon, and in any case will have a re- 
stricted supply of materials with which to make instruments. 

Farseeing teachers, to the best of their ability, will devise sys- 
tems to overcome such difficulties. An accurate record of instru- 
ments purchased will be kept and a careful survey made of the 
town to find every available instrument. It often may be possible 
to start two persons, one in high school and one in elementary 
school, on the same instrument, by planning a schedule that will 
permit each pupil to have the instrument during certain hours 
for individual practice. 

(c) The instrumental program is expensive both for the school 
board and the individual. As taxes mount, parents will be less 
able to purchase instruments and pay for lessons. School boards 
will reduce money for music, equipment, and repairs. The school 
which already owns a large amount of equipment is in a more 
favorable position; the small, undeveloped program has little 
chance for expansion. 

(d) Fewer competent teachers will be available. Recent grad- 
uates with a major in instrumental music are among the best 
trained teachers in the business, regardless of age or experience. 
These boys are being drafted in large numbers. It is quite likely 
that they will be replaced, of necessity, by teachers who are not 
instrumental specialists. This leads to another prediction. 


(3) Women will be called upon to carry on the intrumental 
program. There will be fewer full-time vocal jobs or full-time 
instrumental jobs. The “general practitioner” will be in great 
demand. 

This is a responsibility that women must face, and accept in 
the knowledge that it is up to them to carry on the banner of 
music education for the duration. Many will welcome such an 
opportunity, long denied them by school administrators who now 
may be forced to give the women a chance or eliminate the 
instrumental program. If women do not rise to the challenge, 
then this prediction should have been placed under (2) as another 
reason for the anticipated setback of the instrumental program. 

The summer programs of our teacher training institutions 
should offer women opportunities for preparing for these new 
responsibilities. 

(4) The period directly ahead is rich in possibilities for the 
vocal program. It can easily result in higher quality and greater 
quantity of singing. Here is a part of the music education pro- 
gram that can be carried on with a minimum of expense. At the 
same time it is capable of doing almost everything we claim for 
music education, if it is carried on by someone who realizes the 
potentialities in singing and is able to work with large groups. 

In periods of stress there are strong emotions. This makes for 
spontaneous singing of the most thrilling kind. The song leader 
will be needed in the armed service, the community, and the 
school. Singing will be the safety valve of the emotions, so we 
must not only Keep ’em Flying, but Keep ‘em Singing! 


The above predictions do not purport to cover all 
changes which seem likely to take place, but they do in- 
dicate an attempt which all of us concerned with music 
education should be making, namely, to prepare for the 
future. Let us hope that our leaders are willing to face 
facts and that they will come before us at our national! 
convention in Milwaukee, and in other meetings, with a 
frank appraisal of the future as they see it. Let us not 
be caught unprepared. 
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South American Music Pilerimage 


JOHN W. BEATTIE anno LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Ill, CHILE 





om AMERICA as a political, commercial or cultural 
entity is a myth. Exclusive of the British, Dutch 
and French Guianas, the South American continent is 
occupied by ten independent republics, divided almost 
equally between Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking peo- 
ples, both in area and population. In Brazil, with its 
44,000,000 residents, or about half the total population 
of the continent, and its land area greater than that of 
the United States plus another Texas, Portuguese is the 
official language. The other nine countries, with an 
aggregate population somewhat smaller and a combined 
area slightly greater than that of Brazil, speak Spanish. 
These nine have a common language and religion, but 
in most respects differ from each other as much as they 
do from Brazil. Uruguay and Ecuador are no more alike 
than are Denmark and Belgium; Colombia differs from 
Argentina as much as Italy from France. Each coun- 
try has cultural, economic, industrial, agricultural, politi- 
cal, and educational problems that are distinctly its own; 
climates and geographic features vary. tremendously ; 
even the Spanish spoken in different countries has its 
peculiar accents readily distinguishable by one with only 
a smattering of the language. Let us repeat—South 
America as one great political subdivision simply does 
not exist; it is a continent divided among ten separate 
republics speaking two languages, just as on the North 
American continent there are nine countries (including 
the republics of Central America) employing two lan- 
guages. 

The differences which set one country apart from an- 
other are nowhere more strikingly apparent than in the 
cases of Peru, described in the last installment of this 
report, and Chile. A glance at any good map of South 
America reveals Chile in its geographic peculiarity. That 
elongated country, bounded on its entire west by the 
Pacific and hemmed in on the east by the mighty Andes, 
has an average width of less than 150 miles, but is 3,000 
miles in length. If one could fence off a strip of the 
United States from New York to San Francisco, re- 
stricting its width to that of the State of Illinois, the 
resulting narrow corridor would closely approximate 
Chile both in size and shape. Some romancers, doubtless 
influenced by Indian culture, have visualized Colombia 
as the head of a battle-ax and Ecuador as an arrow flint. 
If such comparisons are apt, then Chile becomes the 
Indian dagger. 

We hasten to add that little remains of Indian life in 
Chile. The Spaniards in their drive south from Peru 
met a people called Araucanians, a brave, hardy tribe of 
warriors who were never conquered, but withdrew into 
the lake and mountain wilderness well below Santiago, 
where they retain only vestiges of their ancient culture. 
Never numerous, today the Indians of Chile number 
scarcely 100,000, as compared with the several million in 
the northern countries, and the traveler is at once im- 
pressed with that fact as he enters Valparaiso by ship 
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or Santiago by plane. Moreover, the climate is invig- 
orating, so that people display the nervous energy that 
has prompted certain writers to describe them as the 
“Yanquis of the South.” This term, doubtless not en- 
tirely acceptable to Chilenos, has some support in na- 
tionalistic background, since early settlers included not 
only the Spaniards but a fair sprinkling of the same type 
of English, Irish, and Scots who pioneered in our New 
England. An early hero of Chile was Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins, and many an avenue and public building bears a 
surprisingly non-Latin name, honoring some English or 
Irish soldier who fought for Chilean independence. Since 
in several South American countries the maternal fam- 
ily name is attached to the paternal, unusual combina- 
tions often result, as in the case of our good friend, 
Domingo Santa Cruz Wilson. (Fancy the confusion with 
which we read the passenger list at the Santiago airport 
and saw entered thereon the names Louis Curtis Wood- 
son and John Beattie Sullivan!) 

Yanqui or not, and we prefer to think of the Yankee 
as a resident of North America, the Chileans are pos- 
sessed of personal qualities which make the North 
American just landed in Chile feel immediately at home. 
On our arrival in Santiago, the handsome, dynamic cap- 
ital of Chile and the fourth largest city on the continent, 
we were greeted by United States Ambassador Claude G. 
Bowers, who had come to welcome the American sculp- 
tor, Joe Davidson, and Mrs. Davidson. Mr. Bowers 
knew of our mission, recognized us by our names and 
home addresses, and offered us the complete assistance 
of his office and staff. In several countries we gratefully 
accepted such help from our embassy. In Chile it was 
not required, inasmuch as complete arrangements for 
our visit had been made well in advance by that unique 
character, Domingo Santa Cruz. 

We say “unique” because the like of that gentleman, 
scholar, musician, and administrator does not exist in 
other American countries, South or North. Here is a 
man who coordinates the artistic activities of a great 
city, working through the Department of Fine Arts of 
the University of Chile, and does it so well that he has 
the support and admiration of all the many individuals 
who contribute to the upbuilding of the nation’s cultural 
life. This magnificent work is made possible by an or- 
ganizational setup that not only looks good on paper, but 
functions like a well-oiled machine. An outline of the 
organization may be useful here. 


1. The University of Chile. 
Faculty of Fine Arts—Domingo Santa Cruz, Dean. 
A. School of Fine Arts. 
B. School of Applied Arts. 
C. Conservatory of Music. 
D. Secondary School of Fine Arts. 
2. The Institute of Musical Extension. 
Domingo Santa Cruz, Director. 
A. Symphony Orchestra of Chile. 
B. National Chorus. 
C. School of the Dance. 
D. String Quartet and Chamber Music Groups. 
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These institutions and organizations are all in the de- 
velopmental stages, and we were privileged to see them 
in their varied activities. That a single man can direct 
them effectively and still have time to teach and compose 
seems to justify our use of the word “unique” in writing 
of Santa Cruz. There is indeed but one Domingo, as he 
is known to all the members of his staff—and, one sus- 
pects, to many of his students. 

Through well-directed advance publicity, great interest 
in our visit had been created, not with the idea of ex- 
ploiting two North American schoolmasters or their 
work, but in the light of the opportunity it afforded 
Chilean teachers of music to meet with colleagues from 
North America for discussion of procedures, materials, 
and standards pertaining to the teaching of music in any 
good system of education. Some sixty Chilean musicians, 





teachers, performers, and composers had enlisted for a 
week of conferencias at Santiago, several of them com- 
ing from considerable distances. We were introduced to 
them on the second day of our stay in the capital. So 
began a series of meetings which continued daily 
throughout the week, the results of which may con- 
tribute much to the friendly interchange of musical ideas 
and materials between Chile and the United States. Had 
there been no other outcome of our summer’s travel, the 
Santiago conferences would have justified the entire ef- 
fort. 

The daily program began at 8:30 in the morning with 
a visit to some public or private school, continued 
through the lunch period, took us to another school in 
the afternoon, and concluded with a ‘ 
5:30 p.m. in the auditorium of Liceo Number One. 
Usually we attended a concert at 7:30 and dined at 9:00. 
Dinner over, we were ready to stroll back to our hotel— 
“and so to bed,” as old Samuel Pepys used to write. 

It should be readily apparent that the conferences 
were far from one-sided affairs. The visitors saw daily 
demonstrations of music teaching in Chile, watched chil- 
dren and teachers carry on their regular school activities, 
heard splendid performances by representative Chilean 
musicians, and learned a great deal about the country’s 
educational and artistic development. As their contribu- 
tion to the meetings, the guests participated in the 5:30 
session. At the first of these, Dean Santa Cruz asked 
the Chilean teachers to prepare lists of questions con- 
cerning music education in the United States. We an- 
swered them through our prepared lectures, as well as 
with film and record demonstrations. The questions 
were too numerous to be recorded in their entirety, but 
here are some that are typical: 

“Ts the teaching of music optional or obligatory, and 
how much time per week is devoted to it?” 

“What are the institutions for the training of music 
teachers, and how long are the courses?” 

“What is your program for the teaching of music 
appreciation, in what grade is it introduced, and what 


‘general session” at 


materials does it include?” 
“What type of music is most suitable to the compre- 
hension of the elementary school child?” 


Top to bottom: (1) Colegio de Santiago. (2) Girls’ 
chorus at Colegio de Santiago, Lilian Paustain, director. 
(3) Class in applied arts, Liceo Experimental, Manuel 
de Salas, Santiago. (4) Directora (Principal) Berthe 
Johnson (second row, seventh from left) with Minister of 
Education and alumnae group, Liceo No. 1, Santiago. (5) 
Third year high school students, Liceo Experimental, 
Manuel de Salas. 
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“What are the fundamental aspects to which one must 
devote himself in the study of an instrument ?” 

“What are some of the actual methods and systems 
for teaching piano in the schools?” 

“What repertoire of Chilean and Latin-American mu- 
sic do the students of music in your country have?” 

“Is the teaching of vocal music carried on ‘by regular 
or special teachers ?” 

“What system of musical notation is used for the car- 
rying on of vocal instruction? Why has this system been 
adopted ?” 

“At what age do your students begin the study of 
notation ?” 

“What type of harmonizations do you employ as ac- 
companiments for your singing?” 

“What psychological and pedagogical reasons govern 
your choice of the harmonizations used?” 

“Do you teach singing to all children or only to those 
who are gifted?” 

“What do you do with children who do not manifest 
any ear for music?” 

These were questions suitable for consideration by any 
group of music teachers, and we did the best we could 
to answer them, employing our limited knowledge of 
Spanish and relying upon interpreters when the search 
for the right words became too trying. Our questioners 
were uniformly courteous and good-natured. They never 
laughed at us in our efforts to use their idiom, but fre- 
quently laughed with us. And when we ran out of 
words, we could always fall back on our films and rec- 
ords, which we ran over and over again. Those late 
afternoon round-table meetings were a great source of 
satisfaction to all of us and afforded a real opportunity 
for the give-and-take type of discussion that is always 
so stimulating. The kindliness and friendship extended 
by the Chilean teachers to their North American col- 
leagues was as heart-warming as it was genuine. We 
shall always cherish the Santiago conferences as a mem- 
orable experience. 

Our visitation program was equally rewarding. We 
spent many hours in schools of all kinds, public and 
private, grade and high school, for boys and for girls. 
There were too many for separate presentation, so we 
shall merely list them as Liceos, Numbers One, Three, 
Five, and Six, all public secondary schools for girls; the 
Liceo de Padres Franceses, a private high school for 
boys; Jnstituto Nacional, the largest and oldest high 
school for boys in Chile; Liceo Experimental, Manuel 
de Salas, a public coeducational school; Colegio de San- 
tiago, a private girls’ school operated under American 
and Chilean auspices. In all of these we heard music, 
and in as many as possible gave our demonstration of 
United States school music. The girls’ chorus of Liceo 
No. 5, under the direction of Anna Behnke, thrilled us 
with. a splendid performance of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” sung in excellent English as the opening number 
in a concert of great interest. The boys in the /nstituto 
Nacional gave us a forty-minute program, which in- 
cluded well-played selections by a string trio, several 
songs in four parts by a splendid chorus, and two short 
talks in English, describing their “Musical Academy.” 
These talks are worthy of reproduction in part, since 
they evidence a sound philosophy, in addition to furnish- 
ing information about a worthy musical enterprise: 

Professors: In the moment in which the world appears to our 
sight like a great flame that war has lit, you come to us on a 
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very honorable mission of peace and education. On behalf of 
all the people of our school, I offer the congratulations joined to 
the best wishes to you to have the best remembrance of this land, 
Chile. 

_ Dear friends: Every Wednesday, during four years, the Musi- 
cal Academy of the Instituto Nacional, has held its meetings. In 
these sessions, an academic member makes us know the life and 
works of some great musician, illustrating his lecture by playing 
the records of one work of the artist treated. 

When the Academy was founded in 1938, its members were very 
few, but at the sound of Beethoven’s symphonies, of Bach’s solemn 
cantatas, and Schubert’s romantic melodies, more and more 
friends have come to it. 

And now we are going to show you a part of our simple but 
transcendent labor. 

At the Liceo Manuel de Salas, a class of boys and girls 
of junior high school age sang and played, using har- 
monicas, “Old Folks at Home.” Their own Spanish text 


follows: 
Lejos alla en el rio Swanee 
lejos alla, 
es donde ha quedado mi alma 
junto a mi dulce hogar. 
Solo he vagado por el mundo 
sin encontrar 
lo que ha quedado alla muy lejos 
y que no puedo olvidar. 
Desde entonces solo anhelo 
poder regresar, 
alla donde ha quedado mi alma 
junto a mi dulce hogar. 

On several occasions, we were invited to join teachers 
and children for luncheon, since many of the large sec- 
ondary schools provide lunch and tea for the entire 
Here again was evidence of Chilean hos- 
These occasions invariably 


school bodies. 
pitality that we appreciated. 
provided us with opportunities to chat with children 
eager for information about our country, and it was 
surprising to discover that many questioners were able 
to carry on conversations in well-expressed English. 
Frequently we were moved to ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: “If conditions were reversed, and two Chilean ed- 
ucators were visiting schools in our country, how many 
of our students would be able to converse intelligently in 
Spanish?” Perhaps that is a question to be answered by 
teachers of modern languages. Be that as it may, we 
cannot but emphasize the fact that Chilean students and 
teachers contributed greatly to make our visit to Santiago 
pleasant and helpful. Their unfailing courtesy and 
attention was an ever-present reminder that good will is 
not a mental attitude so much as it is a form of behavior. 
It is friendliness translated into action and demonstrated 
by appropriate conduct. 

As has been suggested, the Chilean afternoon is a 
long one, divided into two parts, with dinner at a late 
hour in the evening. There may be no law setting the 
hour of dinner at 9:00 p.M., but custom decrees it so 
and it is practically impossible to get served before that 
hour. Consequently, between tea time and dinner, or 
from seven to nine, polite society enjoys the “Vermouth 
Hour,” at which time it often attends a movie or concert. 
We preferred concerts, and among others heard the cele- 
brated Chilean pianist, Claudio Arrau, in two of a 
(He was playing the en- 
tire cycle of thirty-two sonatas.) We heard the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Armando 
Carvajal, in a program which included a recent work 
of Pedro Humberto Allende, dean of Chilean composers, 
and a Verdi concert by the combined forces of the 
National Chorus and Orchestra, assisted by competent 
soloists. We attended a rehearsal of a madrigal group 
directed by the gifted and enthusiastic Alfonso Letelier, 


series of Beethoven recitals. 
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Left: Avenida O’Higgins, Santiago, named 
after Bernardo O’Higgins, deliverer of Chile 
from Spain and dictator from 1817 to 1823. 
In the center, a flower market; on the right, 
Church of San Francisco; center 
ground, Cerro (hill) Santa Lucia; left 
background, Cerro Cristdébal. 


Right: The National Capitol, Santiago. 


whose dozen or so singers performed the most intricate 
choral literature in the original texts, whether Spanish, 
Italian, German, French, or English. Rene Amengual, 
one of the coming young composers, is a member of 
this enterprising group. 

When there was no concert, we visited the National 
Conservatory of Music, the School of Fine Arts, or the 
School of Applied Arts, all three belonging to the 
Faculty of Fine Arts of the University. The School of 
Applied Arts, under the direction of José Perotti, is 
performing distinguished service in a new field. Much 
of the work in weaving, pottery, enameling, and bronze 
casting is done in evening classes made up of working 
people, and the sound practical philosophy of the di- 
rector was evident in the astonishingly beautiful art 
creations in work and on display. Practical art for the 
common man, as a leisure time activity, is well exem- 
plified in this unusual institution. 

At concerts and in schools, we met many artists, folk- 
lorists, composers, performers, and critics, all actively 
devoted to the furtherance of Chilean art and music. By 
the end of our busy week, we felt that we had been 
given an introduction to most of the country’s important 
musical personalities, and had observed Chilean educa- 
tors, musicians, and artists in their normal routines. 

At this point some reader might be thinking: “But 
how did you find time to see the city and surrounding 
country?” Well, that is a story by itself. As we have 
indicated, Pan American Airways takes no unnecessary 
risks with passengers, mail, or equipment. When flying 
conditions are not right, the planes remain on the 
ground. Our stay in Santiago was in the Chilean win- 
ter, when auto and rail traffic across the Andes is blocked 
by snow. It was our fate to be immured by the most 
severe and protracted storm that Chileans have endured 
for many years. Heavy rain in the valleys and un- 
precedented snow in the mountains completely inter- 
rupted all transportation on land or in air. So we spent 
an extra week in Santiago, and since the time of de- 
parture was indefinite, thus making scheduled events 
impossible, we had ample time to visit the city, strolling 
up and down the broad tree- and statue-lined Alemeda 
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or Avenida O'Higgins, discovering for ourselves the 
many opulent clubs, hotels, libraries, and public build- 
We saw the parks and flower market, climbed the 
hill of Santa Lucia on foot and the higher one of San 
Cristobal by auto; we visited churches, libraries and 
museums; we made a fairly complete round of the in- 


ings. 


teresting restaurants of the city. Oh, yes! We saw 
Santiago, sloshing around in a cold drizzle, and even 
journeyed to nearby Valparaiso by rail, arriving in that 
chief Chilean port in the midst of a storm that played 
havoc with bridges and roads. Despite rain, snow, and 
high water, we have said that we enjoyed Chile, and we 
stick to our story. 

Finally, on the morning of August 16, after a week 
of patient waiting, we took off for the supreme thrill 
of air transport, the flight across the Andes. To Men- 
doza, the first stopping-point on the Argentine side of 
the mountains, is a relatively short journey, a mere hour 
and a quarter. In those brief seventy-five minutes 
Nature unfolds a panorama of snow-clad mountain 
peaks unequalled on any regularly scheduled system of 
travel. Mighty Aconcagua, towering to an altitude of 
about 23,000 feet, the highest mountain peak in the 
Western Hemisphere, presents a mass of awe-inspiring 
grandeur that defies description. Even a good picture 
cannot do it justice. The scene is breath-taking, liter- 
ally and figuratively, because of the rarified condition of 
the air at 18,000 feet and the unrivaled expanse of snow 
and granite. Flying over and past the high Andes in the 
early morning sun of a clear day is truly the scenic ex- 
perience of a lifetime. Our only regret was that the 
famous Christ of the Andes, a 26-foot bronze figure on 
the border between Chile and Argentina, was buried 
under thirty feet of snow. 

At Mendoza, where we spent an afternoon and night, 
we met more than a hundred plane passengers awaiting 
their turn to fly to the west coast. Among them were 
the fifty-two members of the American Ballet Troupe 
who had been giving a series of performances in the 
eastern cities. We found Mendoza an attractive small 
city with a good conservatory and an active musical life. 
Continuing our journey the next day we grounded at 
Cordoba, the second city of Argentina, and then flew 
low over the vast grain and cattle producing plains of 
Argentina, reaching Buenos Aires in the evening. 
Readers interested in studying Chilean culture may find 
The West Coast of South America, by Syd- 
Thunderbird, by Hudson Strode; Inside 


South American Primer, by Kath- 
Hanson. ] 


[NoTe: 
helpful information in: 
ney A. Clark; South by 
Latin America, by John Gunther ; 


erine Carr Rodell; Chile, Land of Progress, by E. P. 
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The Grade School Orchestra 


TRAUGOTT ROHNER 


N THE SUCCESSFUL development of grade school orches- 
alba lies the most important basis for good high school 
orchestras. In my estimation the crux of the entire 
“orchestra problem” is the grade school orchestra. Or- 
chestras will never be as strong or as popular as bands 
until every high school orchestra is fortified by one or 
more good grade school orchestras. Following this 
analysis one step further we find that the development 
of players of stringed instruments is at the bottom of 
the grade school orchestra problem. 

Before discussing the twenty-five most important 
factors in developing the grade school orchestra I should 
like to establish two basic facts: 

(a) String players are more difficult to develop than 
wind players. 

(b) The average high school program does not allow 
sufficient time for the concentrated effort necessary to 
develop good string players—that is, players who start 
as beginners in high school. 

Though string bass players, for example, can be de- 
veloped successfully when started in high school, the 
basic soundness of these two generalizations has been 
pretty well established and accepted. So let us assume 
the validity of these two points without further verifica- 
tion and proceed to the more practical aspects of our 
problem of developing the grade school orchestra. 

(1) First of all it is imperative that we “‘sell’’ the 
stringed instruments to the grade school students. Dem- 
onstrations, pep talks, display of instruments, orchestra 
festivals and concerts, imported artists, school-owned 
instruments for beginners, talks to parents, newspaper 
articles, and other means will be needed to make a good 
Above all, be enthusiastic and let not one stone 
be left unturned. Do not be discouraged if after several 
weeks the results are not what you anticipated. Let me 
relate a personal experience. Every few years I find 
that the number of beginners on some instrument is too 
small; thereupon I set out to remedy this deficiency by 
many of the means I listed Invariably I am 
disappointed in the results, but just as invariably I will 
have too many players of this instrument several years 


start. 


above. 


later. We tend to forget the cumulative results of ad- 
vertising. 
(2) Let us limit the number of different kinds of 


stringed instruments for our young beginners to the 
violin and the cello. Why? Because viola players can 
be transferred from the violin section, and string bass 
players can be developed later—particularly from good 
pianists. Limitation is further desirable because it saves 
teaching time. Incidentally, I am firmly convinced that 
it is best to start violinists in a separate class and cellists 
in a separate class, even for the extremely busy instru- 
mental music teacher. 


{[Nore: Mr. Rohner is a member of the faculties of Northwestern 
University School of Music and Evanston (Ill) Township High 
School and is director of instrumental music, Evanston Public 


Schools, Dist. 75.] 

1A wind instrument player in a professional symphony orchestra, 
however, needs just as much time and effort to develop as a string 
player. 
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(3) If it is possible, it is very advantageous to start 
the string beginners one year before the wind instru- 
ment and percussion beginners are started. For at least 
one year the teacher will not have to worry about all the 
boys taking cornet or drum, and, too, a better selection 
of gifted youngsters is possible. 

(4) Beginning string pupils should possess more 
than average musical ability. Whether the means for 
selection is the teacher’s judgment, music tests, intelli- 
gence quotients, motor ability, or a combination of these 
is not as important as that a selection of some kind does 
take place. 

(5) It is a great help if school-owned instruments 
can be furnished to all beginners. I suggest that a small 
rental fee be charged, not over five dollars a semester. 
Few human beings appreciate fully that which they get 
for nothing ; then, too, a rental fee helps to keep the in- 
struments in repair; and, finally, parents who have to 
pay rent are more inclined to buy an instrument. 

In Evanston we charge four dollars a semester (we 
never rent by the month) for violins, but we charge 
nothing for violas, cellos, and basses. Why? Because 
all violin players are expected to buy their own instru- 
ments eventually, and, since some of these same violin- 
ists will be expected to play viola, it is not fair to expect 
them to rent a second instrument. Cellists are not too 
easy to find, in any case, and still more difficult if rent 
is charged. To be sure, most cellists will want to buy 
an instrument eventually, but there is always a cello at 
school for him, and thus, if he has his own, he will not 
have to “cart the crate” back and forth. As to the 
string bass players, no one expects them to buy an in- 
strument (though this does happen occasionally ). 

(6) A good method book is extremely important — 
one that is thorough, yes, but of greater importance, one 
that is interesting.* Interest must be maintained at all 
costs, for if interest is gone there is nothing left. Little 
children like to have their work sweetened with a little 
sugar. 

(7) Instrumental classes in the grades should be 
taught in school hours. I have never seen a successful 
grade orchestra program where the class lessons had to 
be taught outside of school time. Beginning violinists 
should have two lessons a week for at least one semester. 
(It may be necessary to schedule one of these lessons 
outside of school time.) -A separate class for each in- 
strument can be taught well in less time than a class of 
several different instruments, and will, therefore, take 
less time from the other school work of any one pupil. 
I may add here that I find a half hour insufficient for a 
class larger than three or four pupils—and I think I can 
crowd as much work into a half hour lesson as anybody ! 

(8) Whether you motivate your students through 
personal magnetism, or whether you emphasize the pros- 
pect of entering an orchestra, or whether you use prac- 

2In Evanston we use the Music Educator’s Violin Method, the 
Tune A Day Cello Method, and the Goetz String Bass Method, Book I, 


supplemented by the Instrumental Music Primer, a theory workbook 
published by R. A. Hoffman. 
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EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
This orchestra, under Director Traugott Rohner, will perform on the program of the National School Orchestra Association at the Milwaukee Con- 
ference of the M.E.N.C., where Mr. Rohner will demonstrate some of the points he discusses in this article. 


tice cards, stars, a system of try-outs, playing in assembly, 
or any other device or combination of them, the really 
important consideration is that you actually do furnish 
an incentive. This is not easy. There are many in- 
structors who do well teaching high school or college 
students, but fail miserably in teaching grade school 
students. It is a good plan to emphasize, at first, fre- 
quent short practice periods of ten or fifteen minutes 
each ; later the periods should be lengthened, of course. 
I like to use practice cards more in the spirit of reward- 
ing pupils who have practiced well, than as a means of 
punishing those who have practiced too little. Pupils 
are not always aware of their own improvement; it is 
important to show and display progress. 

(9) After a year or two of class lessons, all pupils 
should be strongly encouraged to study privately. I 
have never had a good first violinist or a comparably 
good cellist who has never studied privately. If there 
are no private teachers in your town, it is essential that 
you start so many string players that sooner or later 
you can invite a full- or part-time private teacher. 
Those pupils who cannot afford the expense of lessons 
from an adult private teacher should be encouraged to 
study from one of the best players in the high school 
orchestra. If they cannot afford even this very small 
sum, take the money out of concert proceeds, or get it 
from some other source. 

(10) The grade school orchestra should meet at least 
twice a week. This organization must never be a band 
with strings added. A separate orchestra may be main- 
tained at each grade school or (and) an orchestra of the 
best players from a number of grade schools can be 
organized. It may be necessary in the former case to 
enlist the help of other teachers to direct some of ‘these 
individual school orchestras. You may be surprised how 
much a regular classroom teacher who knows music can 
learn, in the course of several years, about directing a 
grade school orchestra. 

(11) Regular string orchestra rehearsals are impera- 
tive for grade and high school orchestras alike. Wher- 
ever and whenever possible, regular sectional rehearsals 
should be held; this takes time but is worth it, even at 
the expense of a full rehearsal. The performance of 
good music by a string orchestra not only is good to 
listen to but also motivates the string players. (Two 
easy and very interesting string orchestra novelties, by 
the way, are Isaac’s Marionettes and Johnson’s Swiss 
Musical Clock—using dowel sticks instead of bows.) 
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(12) It is a mistaken notion that an orchestra is 
strengthened by dividing the violin section into more 
than two parts; this is particularly true of grade school 
orchestras. Using first violin A, first violin B, second 
violin and third violin (sub-viola), or other parts, tends 
to weaken the violin section. If there are not sufficient 
violin players so that a few may be spared for the viola 
section, it is better to omit the viola or sub-viola part 
entirely, rather than make a third or fourth division of 
the violins. It is fortunate that some of the best music 
for grade school orchestra is orchestrated to sound good 
without the viola part. We are indeed fortunate, too, 
that there now is available so much good music for the 
grade school orchestra; this was not true ten years ago. 

(13) I definitely prefer to seat the second violins in- 
side the first violins. In this seating arrangement the 
violin section is solid, the seconds are helped by their 
proximity to the first violins, and the proverbial “weak 
seconds” don’t stick out like a sore thumb on the right 
side of the stage. Whether the cellos or the violas are 
then placed to the extreme right is a manner of prefer- 
ence. For most grade school orchestras it automatically 
will be the cellos, because there are usually not enough 
viola players to make up a full section. 

(14) Buy good stringed instruments. For the good 
of orchestras in general it is extremely unfortunate that 
it is possible to buy violins, violas, cellos, and basses as 
cheaply as we can. These cheap instruments are little 
better than junk. We expect to pay a good price for a 
woodwind or a brass instrument, but too many of us will 
turn around and buy two stringed instruments for what 
should have been paid for one. In general, buy half- 
size violins and cellos for fourth graders and three- 
quarter-size instruments for fifth graders. I am a firm 
believer in mechanical pegs for all small-size instruments.® 

(15) In addition to using really good orchestra 
music and featuring the string orchestra from time to 
time, it is very important to feature each of the sections 
separately. Let each section play a solo in unison with 
piano accompaniment. Feature one section at each con- 
cert. By all means do not neglect the second violins, 
violas, cellos, and basses ; they, too, like to play solos. A 
solo on which the copyright has expired can be dupli- 
cated by the school ditto or mimeograph machine. 

PLEASE TURN THE PAGE 





3In Evanston we use Becker violin pegs and Caspari cello pegs 
(since the war, Kay cello pegs). 
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(16) I urge you to use a good pianist or two with 
the grade school orchestra. Intonation difficulties can 
better be corrected with the help of a good pianist; in 
this way, a pupil does not have to take the teacher’s 
word for inaccuracies in intonation, but can actually hear 
it for himself. A poor pianist is of no help at all. 

(17) <A separate orchestra part for each player in 
the grade school orchestra is of paramount importance. 
Give each pupil an envelope in which he can place the 
music and then hold him responsible for it, both as to 
safekeeping and as to practicing. No time will then be 
wasted in passing out music at rehearsals and no pupil 
can blame the other fellow for losing the music or for 
his own failure to practice it. To be sure, each orches- 
tration will cost almost twice as much this way, but part 
of this expense is made up by having all the music (or 
the money for it) at the end of the year. We charge a 
nickel fine for forgetting to bring the music. The money 
is used to pay for refreshments at our annual spring 


orchestra picnic, so all the pupils get their money back, 
but not in the proportion in which they paid it. 

(18) Most pupils do not use enough bow. The bow- 
hair is worn out around the middle third of the bow, 
while the other two-thirds of the bow-hair go to waste. 
This certainly is not the most important reason for using 
more bow, but it is one that appeals to the frugality of 
the pupils. “Use more bow” should be a very common 
phrase of the grade school orchestra director. Inci- 
dentally, every bow should be rehaired at /east once every 
year. 

(19) Good playing positions must be stressed con- 
stantly to the players of all the instruments, and par- 
ticularly to the stringed instrument players. It is 
important that the reasons for their efficacy be pointed 
out. Pupils rarely realize why it is impossible to be- 
come a good performer without developing a good 
playing position. 
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How Can the School Band Serve in Defense ? 


L. BRUCE JONES 


President, National School Band Association 


‘e) R DUAL ROLE as bandsmen and educators places a 
special wartime duty upon those of us who are not 
called to the armed forces. Because of the nature of our 
profession, we have particular facilities—and therefore 
particular responsibility—for aiding in the establishment 
and maintenance of civilian morale. We must organize 
our thinking on this subject and coordinate our activities, 
individually and collectively. There are numerous steps 
that we may take in this direction. 

First, it is important that we contact our local defense 
councils and get their views. From their suggestions 
and the ideas and information we volunteer will evolve 
definite assignments, organized to accomplish the great- 
est good. It is then up to us to fill these assignments 
with all the powers at our command. 

That is only one phase of the matter. There is much 
that we must do We must, for instance, 
include more music in our rehearsal and concert reper- 


“on our own.” 


toires that expresses patriotism, love of country, and the 
ideals for which this nation stands. This does not mean 
only such music as well-known national airs, but any 
music that stresses courage, firm resolve, loyalty to coun- 
try, and adherence to democratic principles. Let us also 
play more music that quickens the pulse, that is virile 
and decisive. 

That is something general. 
action, several come at once to mind. 
blies, for example, we can have programs honoring the 
men in the armed services, with individual mention of 
Our bands can cooperate in 


As for specific plans of 
In school assem- 


our own school graduates. 
or instigate flag ceremonies at each gathering of the 
student body. Such ceremonies should be staged cor- 
rectly as to military etiquette, and impressively as to 
patriotic appeal. In order to avoid stereotyped programs 
and to insure the effectiveness of our presentations, it is 
essential that we have a varied repertoire and work out 
special arrangements. Our more mobile units, the small 
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ensembles, must be trained and ready to carry programs, 
when called upon, to every worth-while assembly, in 
every part of the city. Our cornetists and trumpeters 
should be trained to play the common bugle calls, in order 
to be able to serve in this capacity on civilian programs. 

Student government in our marching and concert band 
organizations should take on more meaning, should be 
expanded to give everyone a job to do. It is our duty as 
never before to utilize the rich opportunities inherent in 
our work for citizenship training for democracy. 

The marching band must not be allowed to slip, as it 
so often does, after football season. Regularly staged 
inspections and military reviews should be continued 
throughout the year, to the end that esprit de corps is 
maintained and the band is ready at a moment’s notice to 
give a thrilling performance, on the street, in the audi- 
torium, at the coliseum. On such occasions let us give 
careful consideration to what we have at the head of the 
band. Do we need more than a trained color guard and 
a drum major who confines his activities to those of field 
officer and director? 

Last, but far from least, let us offer more and more 
concerts designed to entertain the public, to dispel, for 
a while, worry and the burden of heavy responsibility, 
to the end that, refreshed by music, each of us may bear 
those worries and responsibilities more easily. 

® 

Over all, our efforts must be permeated with a sin- 
cerity that is shared by everyone, without a single note 
of indifference or false enthusiasm. That, to me, is the 
real essence of our responsibility—as bandsmen, direc- 
tors, music educators, and citizens. 


{Note: This article is taken from the address given by Mr. Jones 
at the board of control meeting of the National School Band, Or- 
chestra, and Vocal Associations in Chicago, December 29-31, 1941. 
Articles in similar vein by Frederic Fay Swift, president of the 
Voeal Association, Louis G. Wersen, president of the Orchestra 
Association, and A. R. McAllister, executive president of the board 
of control, will appear in succeeding issues of the JoURNAL.] 
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Dear Lucy, This ls Strictly Personal 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNING MUSIC TEACHER | 
CONTINUED FROM THE JANUARY ISSUE 


a = auth 


RUTH JENKIN 


Miss Lucy Nimblefingers 

Harmony College, Harmony, U.S. A. 

re Lucy: “Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their country,” tap the type- 

writers more or less rhythmically, as the American Pub- 

lic School teaches every child to type. “Now is the 

time”—tap-tap-tap—with emphasis on accuracy, em- 


phasis on speed, the words forgotten in the subconscious - 


mind. The gesture is as meaningless as many a good- 
bye kiss after twenty years of married life. It is a 
typing lesson and not an expression of patriotism. 

And just as regularly and too often just as senselessly, 
promptly at nine o’clock, in schoolhouses from the one- 
room variety to those more pretentious buildings with 
debts and intelligence tests, children repeat the Pledge 
of Allegiance and sing, “Are so gall-untly streaming, 
And the rock-uts red glare,’ while late-comers are still 
taking off galoshes. This state of affairs has come about 
because in too many schools the class period devoted to 
vocal training, sight reading, music appreciation, oper- 
etta rehearsal, etc., etc., etc., is all too short, and many 
teachers have stressed tonic chords and trusted in the 
Lord to take care of cadences and correct pronunciation. 
Also, while we admired and demanded an inner feeling 
of devotion to our country, we were inclined to frown 
upon outward demonstrations, and consequently about 
the only place one heard patriotism mentioned was at 
political rallies and around a free lunch. This step- 
relative of patriotism came to mean an expression of 
loyalty to one’s country. 

But today we are rapidly making many changes in our 
ways of living and in our attitudes toward our occupa- 
tions-——with the result, my dear Lucy, that teaching music 
in a country at war is even more complicated than you 
may think, as you kiss your soldier good-bye and meet 
the problem of paying taxes and adjusting your ap- 
petite to the disappearing steak. What are you going to 
do for your country besides knit sweaters during recess? 

The main purpose of all public school music education 
is to serve the community and to develop richer and 
more steadfast lives for all children, everywhere. To 
remain true to this ideal, and “in keeping with the spirit 
of the times,” there is a necessity for “special em- 
phasis or focusing on those values which music can 
contribute during this period of stress. Wherever 
music may have a place, its normal functions are doubly 
essential now.”* 

Thus, the leaders in your profession, after much 
careful thought, have set the pace. It is up to you to fol- 
low, even though you have used up all your money for 
this year’s music. It is a flexible suggestion that ap- 
plies equally to schools with enough supervisors to pro- 


*From a statement by the M.E.N.C. Board of Directors, Music 
EpucaTORS JOURNAL, October-November, 1940. 
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long some right good scraps and to towns like yours, 
that think the music teacher is the most wonderful 
person in the world. 

By now you have taught long enough to recognize 
the truth you did not learn in the college symphony, that 
while music is truly its own excuse for being, it has 
a great many other uses of equal value. Any girl knows 
that the best time to get a man to propose is at that 
moment of deep quiet after he has been listening to sweet 
music. And perhaps there is something to that adage, 
“All’s fair in love and war.” . 

But I could indulge in pages of theories, and you 
would still be puzzled as to what you should do. 
Theories and discussion quizzes are wonderful, if you 
haven’t read the lesson. So let me suggest five duties 
you may perform on the home front which will be of 
service to your school and community, and which you 
may plan so that they will serve a present need and 
build toward a more permanently peaceful future. 

First, you must convince the boys and girls that there 
are some things which war cannot destroy. Beauty is 
eternal and will live though every artist’s canvas is 
torn and every piece of music burned. There are those 
people who will always paint great pictures, and choirs 
will always sing the glory of all that is best in life. This 
you can do for your children: give them the best in 
music, that they will ever strive for the best in life. 

Second—and this is closely linked with your first 
aim—develop strength of character through music. You 
are a good teacher and know the value of musical train- 
ing for perseverance, honesty, and cooperation. And you 
don’t use this knowledge merely to impress the two boys 
you fear may spend more time shooting goals than they 
do practicing French horn (if you have two French 
horn players!). While we have been stressing leisure 
time for our laboring men I have observed that we 
accept without alarm the fact that many boys attend 
regular school classes, “go out for” football, senior play, 
band, and glee club, and work in the drug store every 
night until it is time to sweep out the last two customers 
lingering over their cokes. In a time of daylight saving, 
crammed days, and hourly newscasts, it is as necessary to 
save nerves as it is to save teeth! “Keep ’em singing,” 
as your community helps to “keep ’em flying,” and, my 
dear, you will deserve a medal. 

Boys and girls just love to travel all over the country 
giving concerts and getting out of algebra classes, but 
what superintendents couldn’t stop, the world situation 
quickly pushed into the background. School music is 
today becoming more closely involved in community life, 
and local critics who disdained anything they didn’t have 
to travel fifty miles to hear may condescend to attend a 
school show. Lucy, my pet, see that they are enter- 
tained. The school must be of service to the com- 
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munity and help to maintain a decent standard of in- 
tellectual living. 

Third, it is not too soon to prepare for peace. Do not 
ban anything beautiful or in keeping with our American 
ideals, just because it was created by a member of a 
nation which has for the time forsaken all that was 
good in its inheritance. If all nations followed their 
poets and musicians perhaps there would be no war. 
If you teach in a school where you can’t pronounce half 
of the names on your record, I hope you know the 
cruelty of prejudice and fight it unceasingly. 

“American Unity Through Music”—what a splendid 
theme! And I know that by this time you have made 
some effort to become acquainted with the music of our 
“good neighbors.” However, every book I see of South 
American songs for school use fills me with misgivings. 
You see, I know what has been done to our poor Indians 
in school programs. We’ve wrapped blankets around in- 
nocent babies with a variety of paint on their faces and 
a turkey feather in their hair, and had them sing every- 
thing from Jndian Love Call to war cries of various 
tribes—and parents have been happy. Their children 
were learning about Indians! “A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” Do quite a bit of studying before you 
have a “Good-Neighbor” program. That’s your fourth 
duty. 

Finally, you must present our America—its mean- 
ing, its needs, and our obligations to it—in a way that 
will keep our country for the way of life we love. We 
have been living under the illusion that because we 
possessed such efficient methods of communication and 
travel, we had as a matter of course acquired more 
understanding of the world in which we lived. Listen- 
ing to our radios we said, “It can’t happen here.” This 
was not the spirit of Valley Forge or of the man who 
wrote The Star-Spangled Banner. Our school children 
have not sung with the patriotic fervor of the little Pil- 
grim who ran half way to school with an arrow through 
his hat and just made it in time to sing Psalm 100—and 
I would like to suggest that in all probability, he did not 
sing it first with syllables! 

Defense is no longer measured in ocean distances, but 
in factory whistles and courageous men. Just as surely 
as we need a great armed force and a unified industry, 
we must have a fighting and determined patriotism. The 
first stanza of our National Anthem is enough to sing for 
a gesture, but if it is to have a working meaning we 
must know and believe every word of it. Take a little 
time to teach it correctly. If the people who complain 
about its difficulty would spend as much time learning 
it, what a grand chorus would be heard wherever it is 
sung ! 

There is a great wealth of program and study mate- 
rial to be found in our own history and in our folklore. 
A program made up from this material takes little more 
than your ingenuity to make it interesting and success- 
ful. And what a boon this is to any teacher who has 
more brains than money to spend! 

And while you are teaching American history through 
your music program, do your bit toward curing that 
complex regarding our music which seems to stick 
through the years. American music is good music. 
Modern music is good music. Give our own composers 
an opportunity to be heard. 
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And so, Lucy, during the days and tar into the nights 
when you plan for the days to come, be ever conscious 
that you have the privilege, through your work with 
children—reaching into their homes, influencing the en- 
tire community—to help win the war and the peace 
which is to come. 

Listen to America singing—it is good singing. —Ruth 


When the Wind Is in the East 


OMETIME THE DAY will come when you arise early to 
S a clear dawn. The sky is blue, the curtains at the 
window blow gently, and you relax on the innersprings 
in the luxury of well-being. Up in a hurry to a good 
breakfast and off to work with more pep than you have 
known for a long time. Today you really feel like teach- 
ing. Hurrah, how much fun your work is! You would 
rather do it than anything you can imagine. A brisk 
walk to school and a pleasant smile for the janitor as 
you enter the building. 

In this cyclonic condition you stop to chat with the 
principal, who, for once, is there before you. 

“Oh, by the way,” she remembers, “the health nurse 
will be using the music room this morning.” 

To which you cheerfully reply, “That will be quite all 
right. I had promised the third graders that they could 
sing with the piano today. They learned so many songs 
last week I thought they would like the added dignity of 
the piano. But the monotones do need more drill.” 

“Hello,” chirps a teacher with an armload of spelling 
papers. ‘Wish I could come to school once and have 
everything ready for the day like the music teacher. 
What a cute dress, is it new?” 

By this time solitude is safest and the music room— 
quiet, temporary haven —is found in the disorder left 
from the meeting of the basketball boys the evening 
before. 

Just as the thought runs through your mind that you 
will get some children to help straighten up a bit, you 
hear the voice of the hall teacher as she shoos everyone 
out-of-doors, like a fussy woman shooing squeaking 
chickens away from newly planted mustard seed. 

By the time the bell rings, your crisp black dress is 
covered with chalk dust and you collect your belongings, 
but are still in time to hear the school nurse say as she 
settles her boxes in your room, “It must be nice to have 
a room of your own.” 

The little third-graders are of course disappointed not 
to get the promised treat of singing with all the fancy 
accompaniment of the piano, and their voices are more 
leaden than usual. The monotones sing the loudest and 
you wonder what the effect must be to anyone listening. 
They are not working and they know it and do not care. 
Still ambitious (by this time you have forgotten why), 
you call on the worst monotone of the group and sing 
bird calls for him to echo. There is the chubby-faced 
boy—usually your heart aches for his lack of ability and 
you do everything you can to bring him musical pleasure 
—trying very hard to sing “way up in the top of his 
pretty curls,” and sounding just like your landlord when 
he snores so loudly that he can be heard two blocks on a 
quiet night. You will feel the impulse to commit may- 
hem, laugh, or run out of the room. 

Do not worry—it is just one of those days that, for no 
apparent reason, recur at irregular intervals; not too 
often, I hope. —Ruth 
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Music in the National 


Effort 


PREPRINT OF A BROCHURE TO BE RELEASED BY RADIO BRANCH, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, WAR DEPARTMENT 


ees THROUGH THE HISTORY of the United States 
the War Department has been concerned with the 
preservation of our democratic traditions. This concern 
evolved from the “people’s army” quality of our military 
forces—we say “people’s army” because the personnel 
comes from the citizenry, and because the military is a 
creature of the citizenry in accordance with the terms 
of the Constitution. 

Throughout the trying times of national emergency, 
and throughout the years of peace and recovery to fol- 
low, an enlightened and militant attitude toward the 
safeguarding of democratic processes is our common 
purpose. One contributing factor to the achievement of 
a vigorous unity is a most common medium of com- 
munication—music. What gifts can music bring to 
unity? The War Department believes in a singing sol- 
diery. It encourages bands and orchestras and choruses, 
some officially, others informally. It believes in a sing- 
ing citizenry. A generation of youth that will sing and 
think involuntarily the patriotic and folk music rooted 
deep in the foundations of a democratic nation will be 
prone to rally to the support of its institutions. Hence 
the importance of community sings, which can be held 
not only in theatres and churches, but in air wardens’ 
meetings, town meetings, and the like. Through active 
participation in communal enterprise people acquire a 
sense of “belonging.” Music is a perfect medium for 
this. All patriotic music? No, but a balanced fare 





should offer a generous proportion of indigenous folk 
and patriotic material. 

Perhaps more important than striving for adult par- 
ticipation would be a long-range program of music in- 
doctrination through our present school generation. Band 
repertoires include, of course, a great deal of music 
that bespeaks our nation’s vigilant concern for the in- 
stitutions of liberty. Less so the repertoires of orches- 
tra and chorus. It is suggested that the repertoires of 
orchestra and chorus be added to in this respect. Toward 
that end it is recommended that regional and local com- 
petitions of school music groups include a number or 
two of national flavor. Local broadcasts, regional and 
network broadcasts already on the air, or which may 
result from this proposal, would bring this upsurgence 
of school music to the people. It might be entirely pos- 
sible to develop a record album of outstanding regional 
group presentations, which again would allow this pa- 
triotic and “democratic” music to be heard at the hearth- 
stones of America. 

The recognized spokesman for music education in the 
United States is the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, a department of the National Education Association. 
The following outline of practical suggestions for the suc- 
cessful introduction of national airs into various com- 
munity activities, as well as the appended music lists, 
have been formulated in cooperation with this organi- 
zation and its auxiliaries, the National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations. 


Dramatizing Community Unity and Building Civilian Morale 


1. Community Mass Meetings. In every community in 
America there are important civic organizations, such as 
Chambers of Commerce, Parent-Teacher Associations, Junior 
Chambers of Commerce, Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, service clubs, fraternal groups, and others. These 
might agree jointly to forego some of their regular meetings 
and, at stated intervals, come together in community mass 
meetings. 

In keeping with the spirit of unity which war has ef- 
fected throughout the nation, civic organizations of most 
communities are meeting in common session periodically, 
their primary purpose to provide uniform community con- 
tributions to the war program. 

The civic organizations of the community are themselves 
the first to realize how important it is to maintain normal 
living, not merely because our American standards and prin- 
ciples must not be lowered, but because relaxation and $ta- 
bility are doubly important to people making a superhuman 
effort. 

Music can be the major link binding together-the commu- 
nity groups which meet occasionally in common session. 
Patriotic songs and general mass singing will be a powerful 
unifying force at any one or all of these meetings. It should 
always be remembered that the salute to the flag and the 
singing of the National Anthem and other patriotic songs 
must be presented with dignity and drama—by no means as 
a mere routine procedure. The music at the meetings may 
be augmented by some typical American games, which will 
give the people an opportunity to meet in a carefree mood, 
thus further cementing the idea of the importance of normal 
living. 

2. Community Concerts. Every community has some type 
of concert, given either by visiting artists or by local groups. 


At all formal concerts, effort should be made by responsible 
persons to the end that the audience no longer is purely 
passive, but at some point during the performance is given a 
chance to sing at least one of our well-known songs. 

This is virtually an obligation, as far as performances by 
school and college groups are concerned. Every public 
concert given by every school and college band, orchestra, 
or chorus in the United States should include in its program 
at least one number in which the audience of community 
supporters may join in song. 


3. Union Church Services. Such gatherings may em- 
brace all sects and can be held at a convenient hour, say 
late Sunday afternoon, with a theme such as “Faith in Demo- 
cratic Living.” Appropriate music may be interspersed with 
the theme chosen by the individual community, the music 
to be performed by combined church choirs, with provision 
for audience participation. Obviously, music will be only 
a part of such programs. 

Another type of interchurch service might be held at a 
school auditorium with the codperation of other local or- 
ganizations. From time to time both school and church 
groups may contribute to the programs. 

The music programs for such events must be kept as 
simple as possible, conceived not as concert performances, 
but as an integral part of the general program, which is to 
emphasize and vitalize appreciation for the way of life we 
all cherish. 


4. Community-School Get-Togethers. Community unity 
programs may be organized through the local Parent-Teacher 
organization and school administration, with the teaching 
staff as the nucleus of a community sing, and the fathers, 
mothers, and friends as participants. 


[The material on these pages is preprinted from a brochure to be published by the Radio Branch of the Bureau of Public Relations of the War De- 


partment. 


Copies of the brochure may be secured by address ing M.E.N.C. headquarters, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl.] 








5. Community-School-Service Men. Men in the armed 
forces should be invited by the towns adjacent to their camps 
to attend all community events and, if possible, to identify 
themselves therein by special contributions. Within the last 
twenty-five years, hundreds of thousands of boys have had 
the advantages of musical training in our public schools; 
now, as members of our armed services, they can add sig- 
nificantly to our unity and civilian defense programs. In lieu 
of contact with their own community activities, they more 
than welcome and deserve the privilege of contributing to 
such events in their adopted communities. 


6. Holidays of National Significance. Holidays are par- 
ticularly conducive to reflective thinking concerning national 
morale; at these times people are automatically drawn to- 
gether and welcome an opportunity to reaffirm and repledge 
themselves to American unity. Opportunities for musical 
contributions, and the nature of the contributions, are obvious. 


7. Special Meetings. In every community, special meet- 
ings by such groups as the Red Cross, American Legion, 
civilian defense workers, etc., all provide natural outlets for 
demonstrations of American Unity Through Music. 


8. Departure of Men for Service. Every community can 
provide a bon voyage for every man who leaves for service, 
and already many communities have 100 per cent records in 
this regard. The bands play, and the civilians who are on 
hand to bid the men Godspeed, sing. 


9. Intercommunity Rallies. When feasible and convenient, 
it is well for communities to come together in patriotic ral- 
lies, with music a contributing and identifying factor in the 
programs. It is suggested that on every practicable occasion 
organized choruses form the nuclei of the singing groups. 


10. Music in Industry. Music can play a healthy role in 
the generating and sustaining of employee morale, not only 
in defense industries, but in other industries where the pres- 
ent emergency puts an added tax on strength and nerves. 
An outstanding example of the adoption of this idea is the 
aircraft industry of Wichita, Kansas, where the Cessna, 
30eing, and Beech plants sponsor, respectively, a choir of 
sixty voices, a sixty-five-piece band, and a forty-piece band, 
in addition to smaller vocal and instrumental groups. 

11. School Music Activities. As they function within in- 
dividual schools and as part of the machinery of the pro- 
fessional organizations of the music teachers, school music 
activities are ideal outlets for the furtherance of the home 
defense program now and for the foundation program we are 
laying for the future. The performance of the type of music 
which lifts the spirits of boys and girls to sound patriotic 
ideals and gives them a sense of the importance of maintain- 
ing and strengthening our American unity, is imperative. 
Competition-festivals, concerts in the music at 
meetings of educational groups, music in the community— 
all can, through the inclusion of appropriate compositions, 
function as morale builders which will reach every one of 
the more than twenty million students in our schools and, 
in turn, practically every home in every community. 

With the undoubted lessening of emphasis on interstate 
and even state-wide activities that the war will bring, there 
will be more and more need for stressing intercommunity 
recommended: 


schools, 


festivals and similar events. It has been 
(1) That special attention be given to the development of 
the “festival movement” in each competition-festival or small 
area (intercommunity) festival. (2) That every competition- 
festival or festival develop a program embracing all instru- 
mental and. vocal units, with special stress on materials ap- 
propriate to the American Unity Through Music theme, and 
its subsidiary theme, Music for Uniting the Americas. The 
music chosen for these festivals need not necessarily be of 
contest character, but of a character which can easily be used 
in making such a festival truly American in content and in- 
spiration. (3) That on the programs used for these occa- 
sions there be printed American songs for audience partici- 
pation in concluding the festival—each festival to be opened 
or closed with The Star-Spangled Banner.* 

Many school and college band directors report that thev 
have been making it a practice to feature community singing 
at each athletic meet. In some instances, school choruses 

* This paragraph is quoted from a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Control of Region 3 of the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Associations, Chicago, January 18, 1942. 


form the nuclei of the singing groups; community choirs have 
also taken part. This idea can be expanded. 

Another suggestion that is rapidly being adopted by 
schools and colleges everywhere is that of presenting the 
colors at every event where such a ceremony is in order. 
R.O.T.C., Boy Scouts, or other uniformed students partici- 
pate in this ceremony, which is very brief and closes with 
the Pledge of Allegiance. One school music department 
made the suggestion that each day there be a massed flag 
ceremony in which all students would participate at one 
time. Buglers would stand at the end of the hall on each 
floor, where they could see each other. Bugle calls would 
be given simultaneously, and the pupils in each room would 
repeat the Pledge of Allegiance and sing the National 
Anthem. Obviously, all of the rooms would not attempt to 
keep together. In fact, differing tempos, voice pitches, etc., 
create a highly stimulating effect—unity, but not necessarily 
unison. 

The directing supervisors of music of many school sys- 
tems have issued bulletins urging all principals to see that 
all pupils memorize a number of interesting American songs 
—folk, patriotic, Stephen Foster, well-known rounds, etc., 
and perhaps a few selected hymns—that they can sing wher- 
ever, and under whatever conditions, they might be assem- 
bled. Included in the bulletins are brief lists of suggested 
songs for all pupils and adults to learn, with additional 
separate lists for elementary and high school use. Such 
preparation is invaluable in case of emergency. 

Words of one or more patriotic songs printed on concert 
programs make it a simple matter to introduce singing at an 
appropriate point in almost any public concert provided by 
school, college, and community groups. 

One school reports that music organizations have sched- 
uled a series of concerts, dances, and other entertainments. 
The price of admission in each instance is one defense stamp. 
Hundreds of students and town folk have added to their 
defense stamp books and have had the thrilling experience 
of taking part in the patriotic community activity through 
this medium. 


The National Anthem 


The manner in which The Star-Spangled Banner is played 
and sung is a matter of great importance. Too often, the 
National Anthem is played without regard to harmony or 
interpretation. This, also, is frequently true when it is sung. 
Despite much unwarranted criticism, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner is a truly great national song. Comparatively few Ameri- 
cans have learned those inspired words penned by Francis 
Scott Key. Today, those words, written as a captive Ameri- 
can anxiously searched the dawn for assurance that the flag 
of his country had survived the dark night, are indeed mean- 
ingful. Band leaders and song leaders are urged to give 
serious thought to the rendition of our National Anthem. 
3ands and orchestras should use an arrangement of The Star- 
Spangled Banner which conforms to the original score, using 
the harmony contained therein for the basis of the band or 
orchestra arrangement. Extraneous notes and florid embel- 
lishments are not necessary, nor in good taste. “Faking” 
should never be indulged in while playing or singing The 
Star-Spangled Banner. The interpretation should be based 
upon the inspired words of the Anthem. Whether played or 
sung, the following suggestions should be observed: 


(a) Etiquette. Whenever possible, bands, orchestras, and 
choruses rendering the National Anthem will stand, and, if 
uniformed, headpieces will be worn. Participants will assume 
a military attitude, which will be retained until a signal is 
given by the conductor to be at ease. 

(b) Tempo. The tempo is indicated as moderato. The 
Anthem should not be played too fast to permit ease of play- 
ing and singing, but sufficiently spirited to quicken the pulse 
of those who know and understand the words. Never play 
or sing the Anthem in a slow, sluggish manner. 

(c) Note Values. The slighting of note values in the play- 
ing or singing of The Star-Spangled Banner will seriously 
impair the beauty and effectiveness of both the music and the 
lyrics. Conductors should painstakingly rehearse both instru- 
mental and vocal groups in the meticulous observance of cor- 
rect note values. 

(d) Key. The key of B-flat major is considered that to 
which the average voice may be adjusted. Band and orchestra 
arrangements should be based on the same key. 








(e) Verses. In view of present world conditions, if the 
singing of two verses is considered advisable, it is suggested 
that the first and third verses are appropriate. 

We should at all times bear in mind the character and pur- 
pose of our National Anthem. The respectful attention of 


listeners and the prideful playing or singing of The Star- 
Spangled Banner should prevail on every occasion. As 
musicians, You and I must inculcate in the heart of every 
true American an understanding of, and a deep love for, our 
National Anthem. 


Lists of Suggested Instrumental and Vocal Music 


The following compilation of instrumental and vocal music 
is not intended to represent anything like a complete set of 
lists, but rather to suggest examples of various types ot 
music appropriate for national defense, unity, and morale. 
The compositions here listed vary in character, quality, mood, 
and degree of difficulty; some are for school use, some more 
suitable for community. This is not a list of educational 
music, though much of it is suitable for educational pro- 
grams. The primary purpose of publicizing such a list is 
to prevent, as much as possible, the use of the cheap, the 
trite, and the banal merely because it goes under the heading 
of “patriotic.” 


[Publishers are indicated in these lists by the standard symbols, key 
for which, giving full names and addresses, is found in all editions of the 
School Music Competition- Festivals Manual. The complete key is in- 
cluded in the brochure, but is omitted from this preprint in order to give 
space to the complete list of music titles.] 


Band List 














CONCERT 

I init dentinal tetoiasl Recollections of the War (grand medley)....... CF 
Brockton-Lake......... American Crusader Overture 
Cis odersadencmineduel American Overture (on national melodies) 
Churchill-Leidzén. . sa TE CR niin ctcsdanniveccctsancensen 
PE cctecensceanean SE BE Tain 5 okt 0 000060000040008e00 
AOE sv cinccscecevesssaess ST SEE ac cui cinosassconansanainebiee 
rea gp er ree CF 
NIN «pies edakeeheien AT CE TE io 605 006506654000 0005n80600 CF 
err Tramp, Tramp, Tramp (American fantasia)....CF 
ee (TEE dincucecimistecntansesssoenweded Mi) 
ORT casecedcenusunasetel ES eae 
SL te dcsinkiauneauniaaanbiolel Over There (medley of World War I songs)...Fei 
NS on. % niacrhupatane gail United We Stand (medley of patriotic airs)... Fill 
SS Eee Ge en rrr Fei 
SS ee RO PEE re Pear Wit 
Sees EE SN GU SEIN, 4s cikccs cavondanceesactecenn wi 
EEE: SG: GE WD Ts 0 0.0000sececnsedennenssdeesc<e OD 
cinckescdsasiutienden Over There (medley of World War I songs)...CF 
NL cia nednieieradinneteuenel The Fighting Allies (international medley)..... CF 
th sccnctevesseneshesees Yankee Rhythm (medley on American folk 

DED  dintintnansbekeketasddesdnktenesincdusanaud CF 
ON 66.60 csacecex ee 8 rr ne eee CF 
eee PUNE TENGE o.ccscccscccsnicccecvecssscsene Ru 
Rubinstein-Cailliet...... i 2 rere oer BHB 
Schimid.......ccccccccsee From the Days of George Washington 
; GID hacck dtkaccandcnsadsectanvassssesaced GS 
ENN ss ccccevcsivssccsced Around the Campfire (selections from 

American soldier somgs).......sssseeesseeceeses CF 
I ae ints Santee antien March of the Pan-Americans 
WE ccsnsccctacaseeneed America (overture on national airs)............ CF 
, | RE eae America Forever (grand American fantasie)...CF 
WU Ritadiasncdenneanaen American National Guard Patrol.............++- CF 
i rrr DE, CHE I oi ao 500 5c0:06056605c000neeees EW 
i ere American Melodies (Series No. 1)..........++0-. Ru 

BAND AND CHORUS 
NG cc nccunmeavanknn The Bamperes We Wektic cc ccc vsscccccccncsssas SF 
OT eer Te ee ere errr Terr rrr Rem 
Eas cacscoveesssesasin Pe GE SIND. os ccccccastdcedeunonesenetanns SF 
SS eee Ammets GE MerGy...cccccccosccescccccscseccescecess Ber 
eee Arms for the Love of America (official song 

of Army Ordnance Dept.)...........ecceseeeecs er 
I nu seni aiaa edie ee ee Ws on ev nssenscvccsacconredoctaien Ber 
epee rrr etre DR, TOUTING: 0k ixcgecnncasasarasssacin NAK 
CRE sn ccecccsecsccuese Voice of Freedom (adapted from Rubinstein). I 
Ci tcdencsodcssnaseesoed Aemerece, MEF COM e cc cccccccccccccecessosssoceess 
CROWENEG ac sccesscvecces Army Air Corps March (official Army Air 

CG DOUUED oo cin cccnrevendestestnsesucessenssens CF 
Dvorak-Gillette......... Songs My Mother Taught Me...........ceeees NAK 
BAWOlES. oc ccccccccccsece Wits CFE AMETICR. 0000 ccccccccevcccccoccecccs 
BAGO. conccssecscocccsess Land Oe FE, Be ions ser ccsussecassescs 
PROGIET « ccccccccccccsccoon Song of the Marching Men..............s.sseee- 
McMahon-Hofer........ CURE GE GP Gino ccacccccccsccosssesosce 
| eee A ee inch idnstand aces nasadecovouxens 
POET cc cnccdccascsceuseed America, My Wondrous Land.. 
PRIMIDS. occ cccccccescooes EP Foo nnccadcnsstctseesctewenas 
er IE FE Cec a cnccnstdncetcskstdensnsntia 
Schuster-Cunningham- 
WRICED. . .ccveccccesed PE FR en er epee 
Ll eae RS Se rrr re 
i are Ce, ere EW 
Williams-Bower......... Be Re FI issn kccctecticconsscnssvasescoonesy Ros 
Wh os cnnicecccecuesnael POSE TED oi. donccccknceesccdssacacces BHB 
WOR ce ssciccedesncesconet SEE: ss. sanesacdacseemseiacdedeean BHB 

PATROLS 
De Luca... .ccccccccccccsSOMierSs OM Parade....cccccccccccccccccccscescoee CF 
Meachai. ...c.cccccccece American Patrol (orig. arr.).....-..sseees ovecees 
Meacham-Yoder....... i=@~ PRGl GROW BET Pec ccccscsccesccccecoes Mil 
,) eee oF ETE Oo TT ee Ws 
BONE DOR vi vcccreccossns There’ s Something About a Soldier............. Mil 
SONGS 

Adams-Lake...........- All Out for America (marching song)....... coca 
GORE. < cccccesccceses Wiis Te ia nc cc cntcesdesccsecees -Wit 
RAE, cncunhacasisenvenond Over There (selection of World War I songs). CF 


Seversky- Leidzén. ieosnee Over Land and Sea (aviation song)........... 





Smith-Damrosch-Sousa.The Star- NE DRO, i iicceitansinnnndeuns GS 
DUDE co cnncacscdvcienecs U. Field Artillery March (official U. S. 

Army oy GE cccncsscdéssesecsesaxencal CF 
ot a Se, EE aubgdswacakdcdsstdnntsasbsabatedene BMI 
WORiiss.cansccicsccad RONEN xin-0ssspceavsasbientacusssonnntesscones Mir 
Zimmerman... ...ccceces Anchors Auch (official Navy song).. .RM 




















Be ensascvcsceteavens Pl DE cecceesnannenntenetieassndonsaanesenieii 
CS ccccece sel caniconqnsspadteenscssngahesrseasinnser ees . 
, err The World Is beeen for the Sunrise 
Caneva-McAllister......Americans All....... eenvees 
Colby -Huffer........ ..March of the Pioneers. . 
Drumm-Clark.........0 HE MI ocdinactsndidnnccatadersdeceaanabbaea GS 
OS EIEIO America—Grand March (featuring America)...CF 
Sb vitsccenscsess University Grand March (featuring Auld Lang 
ME icadasienendédsedaastacapessoiacbeaniiadied CF 
DIG ic ctnndancicecons POON cvinctcsiuvcpidstcuspndiessseebanedniusd Ru 
ET RR Se here Ru 
MARCHES 
ER nT ee BOO MR: ivisntscacacwscennscssetescnnnincasers 
OS Se ae ORI. WEE io. nuncandondedenasens cuneate 
dict bcckemesaiabie PRERINED DIE ova 4 caneceesanenededieusie W 
eee nr PEG: GE GD Fics aiveete ce ccsessceessesesas i 
PONS cicknceecdeaues EE BO ncbsdssensbsinweesdadanseenansiawiees NAK 
PC ihatuenkdaniinkbeake Wings Over America 
EE RRS SY SE Minit scccccvcccsaccccnesensveceene 
Ee DN cacunrncebcbockahestesencnssctaeaawnnsseebun 
OT err GD TODD neces nesckscndsasossnssendseesoancas 
ae RN. Gee Pe 606i onsncdtnensisicccsacdenannpasetes CF 
Hackman-Bratton- 
eer CE DR ii ccncntnesennessacasaate BHB 
EES Oe Ft Ci innicnunsboonsasacsssectanuvans L&H 
SR SS | ee rr er Char 
i Se en acicndcnapbetbissnadseseuue Char 
ane: Se SE tissbhotientnrscavesixessdaoun Fill 
MR ioniankésesesaennee America’s Flying Legioti.......c.cccccsccseces BHB 
ey SS eS er Bar 
Di rtsdacscersvanensaal Glemeral Perak s MAGGe sccccceccccccccsvsseces CF 
LL er es CE SUE 0050055604065 60080ses00ssenredsaeaseuge CF 
Sree Rainbow Division picuasngnegdesscewrnaeeeeaved Volk 
er ee SN on. ae Sannseas0nes06eskceysesecsesioeen Ru 
re American Red Cross Mareh....ccceccccesesess Volk 
Pn adanccsbinndnes Hail America (featuring America, the 
eae a ere ee Bar 
Rime-BAGer...000c0cccc eee GE T, B, Aevcccepccsiccecescosveccccecesss BHB 
ere Fraternal Spirit (introd. Auld Lang Syne)..... Volk 
Piccievenace ccncccRe Ge We FRc is cases ivescvccscesesssoven Sei 
Ds sancckteeccnnnsanen DD SNE oe nn ndwndseesebsdgeneneenasane NAK 
. cassceensendioawen Bullets and Bayonets........... 
SN sh siicnciacechrsn i Slo Be MR das cc. coeaserieiddicccetracscestcsdsiatins 
| eee ORE TON Cie Tie vind occ cincescosesssseceen 
Gs bacunenacines ceca Keeping Step with the Union 7 
6 ciccncivtucesesace DOE PRE. sins eidedkadnsenetsdssdseensessenes 
SN nenunnnnnnaenb chun The Stars and Stripes Forever.......cccccsesesess 
EET Ce eee Te RI noc ceecvsves cécerdesacckucnsseseneed 
I cciceussesiaskduns IS TODD 656.6000 c0ckwensddéhnnsnneeaceeenes 
EERE. MEE bv ctincndusicenendssceteds EOE re ne 
Wale BG bc cknsdccaneve Se GE GS FE Cis csiccccsccesscacissvass BMI 
OUTDOOR BAND PAGEANTS 
Pronk-Wenger- . a 
ol eee Reena. FON: PAG a icis's cescccccsctasiseeb PAS 
Pronk-Wenger- ; t 
ee rr re ee: Dak Th PN vc niccukciccsnccestiadacaa PAS 
Orchestra List 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
(Asterisk indicates that orchestration must be rented.) 
PACTS. 5. ccsccsovcceccce RR GR co.500nccnnsgniscseetsecosscvesasessevessa CF 
DRS cc sncnsnvccounens The Ramparts We Watch.......ccccccsccccecscese SF 
PIs 00:066650060s008008 Bomar a2 Glory... cccccccvecccsccccccscccevccces Rem 
SS Serer Pledge of Allegiance. .....scccscccccccoccccsccesees SF 
Serer rrr Arms for the Love of America............+++++- Ber 
Phindcccsncecuseeqeced God Bihess Americ. ccccccccsscccccocccsscescovces Ber 
Ri ccnccncsessesesacne America (symphony—last movement).......... CCB 
Ch cccavscenesosenassee America, My Own... ..cccccccccccccccccccsccccces HF 
OO er ee eee HF 
Carey-Fillmore........../ IE 50) oan dikes Kdeeedesiesceseburineesesevaeh Fill 
Carpenter ...... a: Te Terr ry rrr GS 
Costa-Davis...... we cc BR Bo n.ncassescccsdctssensicccccusecess P 
ye errr Old Glory, I Salute You..........ssseeeeeeeeeeees CF 
| ere *America Triumphant. ........cccccccsccccscceecs APS 
Drumm-Clark........... Hail, America (Grand March)............see0es GS 
Mn scsincevesesuasees Land of Hope and Glory.........sseseceeseeees BHB 
[ee --SOur I, cs chan pnndenccenesesknsasdssteckands BM 
FROGEEF acccecccescses --"Song of the Marching Men..............++eseee OD 
Sisides- SREB cccccess SEvowes OF PeseeR nn. .cccccscoccesccvecevsccsoese CCB 
Johnstone.....ccccccceses Aanerien’s MeSGRG Re. cc cccccccccccccccccovccccceces OD 
Macmiliem....cscccccrsee American Consecration Hymn..........+.+++++++: CF 
Mason-Gaines........... Democracy Forever........ccccccccsccccescscssees oS B 
eee, FE Aan GR AmeTICOR. ccc ccccvcicccccccccscscecceces 
CRGOEER Koo cc ccccessccces DEE, cn cccccncentsiercsrpirceccssencensseguasas ra 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS—Continued 







Parker oR: GUN BI so nccnvgdeccncetescovsccceccnces GS 
Peery. .. America, My onions ON OTe: EV 
Phillips... .. Marines’ Hymn (official ben S. Marines song). me 
Oa PRCUNORE WOMINGEis co cececesccecesesceccssseesonss SF 
Rubinstein-Cailliet....... Voice of Freedom BHB 
Di asnescseentsseese Onward, Ye Pecsiee iahekecmeehhake -GMC 
Southey, E...............Song of America (A. Southey)...........seee0 CFS 
cee America, the Beautiful (Bates)...............++. CF 
NN errr Somme GE AaMAES CHANGE) oc cccscscccsceseseccess NAK 
I. « ccnnedseunute CONE DGGE isicccccevecsccssesuscssesious Wit 
errr BE GPU Ele We Piiccccccicccsncccesecssccestcesed GHM 
. FE Ge OD. Biv cvectnsecedectsasesssncnncsnes APS 
C0 eer BEIGE sncnnesnncdscccvdcceccacccccccucsscesencssy EW 
intsctecinenehsactenen RANG $=. oo ciccccccvcscsccceccsccscses BHB 
CONCERT 

Adams-Lake............04 Ee BP Bc cc cncctevesconscéennssesineies SF 
ic ctntvantannnneeds a PUGTIGRGS BEGIOEIOS. oc cc ccccecccccccocccacoce Asch 
Di ciseseapticacesseswe CO BN MI vc ctccndcnsccennsaccovsecseces Ber 
i iicweckbessesstaansan AammewieR GPR) oc ccccccccccsccccscoececces CCB 
Rss cnneks ceessssieenh American KRhapeody .....cccccccccsccccccccsscccces GS 
SU istverencxivssnaxal The Army Air Carpe (official Army Air 

SE SOD cincnndcndasnbakentedeontcianecessied CF 
DeLamater, arr.......... EN Rr re a 
Let Freedoms Rimg...ccccccccscccssccescsescccess 
eee Battle for Democracy (descrip. of World WarT). ait 
rr Wings over America (march).........ccceeeee0s RN 
TP oissnsseceonteae University Grand March...........ssceccecceccees CF 
eee TYIMMGMAL BEATER... ccccccccccscosccccccccceccesces SF 
ee SS IED vc ccanccecnsnncsecenscninnoses Lud 
Gruenwald, arr........... PEASE DESIGNER. cc ccccvcccsccccscccscccccsccses OD 
| SEES *When Johnny Comes Marching Home........... GS 
a nctnnnenwesveusween United We Stand (medley of patriotic airs)... Fill 
Ree TUL, Kad cuudenckassweeesénctisnccectsosenevessin Fill 
DG. cantoacksacessiadl American Festival Overture...........ssseeeseees GS 
SS Sea RORRREERE TMBRGED. cn cccccccceccecccsccsccsseseced 
MGR cccecascesnucesen Sa Te avcccccessesccecccccecsescvccces CF 
or ae Grand Opening Concert March.............+.++. Fill 
RS *Americana (Symphonic Suite—four movements).GS 
ee American Festival March..........ccsccssccccess F 
Di: orexeeksinecuaseweded America (Patriotic Overture)..........csesseeeee/ Alf 
Dh. . ccpegateonsenentaden Americana (Overture on National Airs)......... CF 
DM. a cecnccueeceneeseens Over There (medley of World War I songs)....CF 
Dh ndsenstvecsndviindll Songs from the Old Folks (selection of 

BE Ge CN vos ccc nct nse nccesescessecss CF 
ee RUCSREIINRD CITIES occ cccccccvescesescosesoneeas EM 
Th: cc uddcagsouneee Se: Oh Oe Be ianceretennntéesueccecncnnbesessoeaes CF 
Ns «.s:cnmmibuann kanal DE DEEL, siccddcncnnnqeetecessnnnenneedeed CF 
ib vdunccsadsetieensens Se 8 Err rpeenrrens Ws 
ee Triumph Oe Be MI sve ccncdacssncececcescncesssd CF 
OO OE CD DEE cdcccocunnasevnuseqenscenssncedd CF 
NR Ts wieisiecidthian es errr CF 
PEE stccnesnciewiete FD DEED cccdcnnanusensiceteeseescos esses Har 
OS ae America (Overture on National Airs)........... CF 
rr Around the Campfire (selections from 

American soldier songs).....ccccccccscccecsccss 
SES Soa ee ee eS Sic ss cisccksccengevecccnccaneed CF 
Smith-Damrosch........ The Star-Spangled Banner... .....cccccccccccccees GS 
Smith-Rayder........... The Star-Spangled Banner.............+.+see+0e- OD 
OS EE ON EE ceicnicccghekeaveeseicoscnesseeriens CF 
| ESE is SD Fe BEY BIG voc cccscccncsccccnced CF 
SE CIEE CA Bs ncseccccecccosssescsseesensene Fill 
Sere Early Americana (setting of tunes from 

EE CIID cinindicncntandeetenneeesd CCB 
rere America (Overture on National Airs)........... CF 
0 EEE America Forever (Grand Fantasia).............. 
J). eet Gems of Stephen Foster (American Fantasia)..CF 
| Sere DE SEO siiacntddeddgunadacindiedastnbadaded CF 
EE, American Rhapsodie (sym. orch.)...............- GS 
Zimmerman...........:: Anchors Aweigh (official Navy song).......... RM 


Choral List 


OCTAVO 

(When band or orchestra accompaniment is indicated, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that such accompaniment is available for all choral arrange- 
ments, as they may not all be in the same key. The choral list is given 
by title rather than composer because in the case of a number of well- 
known works which have several arrangements, and also in the numerous 
instances of works of similar title, it was felt that the listing would be 
more convenient to use in this form. Figures at right indicate year of 
copyright.) 


ee Ge cinidddiintibicecensancniwens Cooke-Smith ......... CFS ’21 
Always Faithful (Semper Fidelis) (SA, SSA, 


SR Ee rare Clark-Sousa ........... CF '30 
America (SA, SSA, SATB, TTBB; orch.)...Martens-Ornstein ..... CF ’31 
Td re eee TF ’31 
America (SSA, SATB, TTBB, U; band, orch.). Bloch ..........cscceee CCB ’29 
America, a Toast (SSA, SATB, TTBB)......Schaefer-Coles ......... SC °40 
America, Beloved Land (SAB)................ Webster-Wilson ...... LP ’24 
America, Forever Free (SATB)..............:- Richards-Gibb ...... BFW ’41 
eee Van Dyke-Pease ...... FS ’28 
America, My Home (SA, SATB)............. Mekin-Wooler ........ OD ’19 
America, My Own (SSA, SATB; band, orch.)..Cain ..........cceeeeees HF ’40 
America, My Wondrous Land (SSA, SATB, 

EE I i ont thst nba cadneaendssenee Farrington-Peery ..... EV ’38 
America, Our Country (SATB)................ ee err ws 
America, Our Fatherland (SATB)............. rT rr Ws 
America, the Beautiful (SA, SSA, SAB, 

Spy Maye CR ee 3 eee Bates-Ward .......... CF 33 
America, the Beautiful (SATB)............... CD dsccuninuibead TF ’18 
America, the Beautiful (SATB)............... Bates-Miessner ..... CCB ’16 
America, the Beautiful (SATB)............... GG nccenttconcsoeuss ws 
America, the Beautiful (SATB; orch.) . Bates-Fisher .......... OD '28 
America, Thou Blessed Land (SA, SSA, s AB, 

Fy Bho: Sy, SE. ae Howard-O’Hara ..... Mar '39 
America Triumphant (SSA, SATB, TTBR, U!).Holmes-Demarest APS 
American Anthem (SSA, SAB, SATB, TTBB; 

I A i a a i a WORD  scsovccescscsce BHR 42 
American Consecration (SATB; orch.)....... MacMillen hseanseeanen CF 
American Hymn, The (SSAA, SATB)........ DED. svcageteadsosenes OD ’08 
American Hymn, The (SATB; band)......... Keller-Mitchell ...... CB 
American Loyalty Si ivetscdtetvenstesete Walker-Knott ........ Wil '33 
Pena COG GREE Bes cccsescccsesecscces Stillman-Kelley ...... CCB 
American's Creed, The (SA, SSA, SATR, 

TEE Kobbosdevestececnasdessennacavceucunces Page-Frey ............ RM "41 
America’s Message (SATB, TTBR. U)....... Loomis- Johnstone .OD '17 
Anchors Aweigh (SA, SATB, TTBB)........ Zimmerman ...... RM 07, °30 


Aaah of Ponce GATE). «<..ccccocenceccccccss Holmes-Keller ....... CCB '15 


Angels of Mercy (SSA, SATB, TTBB; tent. BEE, senccdcccdecsaens Ber *42 
Arms for the Love of America (SATB; 

MEMEGN. 2dtctuccedabesdacoesbeniusncsabaniesiiess TN ag shades eth slaiate Ber ’41 
Army Air i. ™ an (official Army Air i 

Corps song) tee Oo  * eeeeeeeer CE oo viesccsdscans CF '40 
Battle Hymn (TTBB).......seccccccsccccccecce Howe-Card ......... BFW ‘41 
Bells of Freedom (SATB, BE OPoscsecens Spencer ...... seeeeees Wil *40 
Beloved Land (SATB, TTBB)..............00- Andrews-Sibelius ..HWG’34 
Bugle Blows, The (TB, x28 3) oe Skeath-Klemm ........ F °39 
Call of Ammericnd, TRG COAT Bhescccsscccccccese Raiguel-Matthews ....OD "41 
Call to Arms, The (TBB, TPB) eianinansened Stuart-Creighton ......SF "32 
Crown of Freedom yg OO 8 eee Griggs-Holden :..... CCB ’38 
Daniel Webster’s Collect for Americans ? 

ere GD ccnccesdsccqeeccsee JF ’41 
Dear Land of Home (SA, SSA, SAB, TTRB, : 

DEED cccndcorcatesensesaranecsorescsceveese Manney-Sibelius ....BFW ‘31 
Defend Your Country (TTBB)..............+. Bratton-Edwards ..... PP °40 
Democracy Forever (SATB; orch.)........... Mason-Gaines ....... CCB 39 
Emblem of Freedom (SATB).............0000: GIB .nccocccceccecese WSs 
Fair Land of Freedom (SA, SSA, SAB, 

"oy i, eee Barton-Klemm ..... BFW ’38 
Fair Land of Washington (SATB)........... Morris-Page .......... OD 31 
Faith in America (U or solo)...........seeeee ee CCB ’40 
Father of His Country (SA, —% SAB, 

SATB, TTB, TTBB; band, orch 5) eeessteees Wright and Morse- ; 

Bagley .cccoccccccces WJ '31 
Father of the Freeman’s Nation (SATB, U; 

QUEM) scccccccccccenscsccccccsccescescsscecces Manley-Waller ...... CCB ’32 
Flag of Flags, The (SSA, SATB; cornet or , 

a | * eae rr Livingstone-Wolf ..... HF ’40 
Flag of Freedom, The (SATB)................ Inch-Borel-Clerc ....... F ’07 
Flag of Our Country ee: IEE cccaccccessceeses Ws 
Flag of Our Fathers (SSA, SATB, TTBB; , 

DEOED dccdnindcntvadedeatenewneasnceseniesinene Rice-Baas .c.ccccceses CCB ’31 
Flag of the Free (SATB; band) (vocal arr. 

for Americana Overture) ce ieaibiasuiiiaa nimi tiie ee NAK “41 
Flag without a Stain, The (SSA, SATB, 

EE dn ccdidhehanetedudenktecnannmucieens 0 re WS ’18 
0) Oe) BO: Se McMinn-Bond ........ BM °40 
Forward We ene (SA, SSA, SAB, SATB, 

EE Sinnunnitintbatiebhtbonavsintikntwheny eee GMC ’40 
Freedom, Toleration (SATB)...............4++ Walt Whitman-Harris. Mil "41 
a th ED Oe Cross-Cowles ....... HWG '18 
Freedom’s Land (SSA, SATB).............0.04 Archibald i 

MacLeish-Harris ...Mil "41 
George Washington (SA).......ccccccccccscess Montague-Scarmolin .Pro’41 
George Washington (SAB)............eeeeeees Martens-Cross ......... JF ’31 
Gettysbur Aare som. REE: Hadley ..cccccccccees CCB "41 

Give Us thes ci, = aenSReer ROOMMOED  cvscccceceses BM '40 
Glorious Forever (sar ae Dole-Rachmaninoff ..BM ’13 
God Bless America (SA,SS,SSA,SAB,SSAA, 

Bs SEE WO GOED e cccdcccccscececs DD  aimiateninddebead Ber °39 
GoG Bess Ammeries (GATE). cccccccccccccceccs BED sadanskindkwnkeddien TP ’40 
Ceee Bees Geer RE CHAT loc cccccccccsccccs ENE evccsoscessssene 7S ’40 
God of Our Fathers (SATB)..............000. Roberts-Ashford ...... LP '11 
God of Our Fathers (SATB).......ccccscccecs Roberts-Scott ........ HF ’17 
Coe GE Ge BURT Ge inc ccescccccvecccce Bremer-Lindsay ...... TP ’41 
Ged of Our Natiow GRATE) occ cccccccccscccsce Sprague-Wilson ....... LP ’40 
God Save America (SSA, SATB)............. Conroy-Harling ....HWG 19 
God Save Our President (SATB: band)...... Conroy-Harling ....HWG’18 
God Shall Guide Us (sop. oo ee OS eae OD "40 
God’s Highway (SATB, TTBB)............... Callahan- Roberts ..... BM ’40 
Guard Well Thy Trust, j tee canes ee rere CCB ’41 
Guardian of the Colors (SSA, SATB, TTBB: 

ED sibtpcintdnedbnatssorebeesacaieeteedietia MacMahon-Hofer ...BHRB ’40 
Pe S| eae Drumm- Watson ....... GS 
Hail to America (SSA, SATB, TTBB; hand. 

DE iicssndsidenbetiananekseenssenneseredt ME  etseccsdadsnand Char "17 
3 3. § Dl eee Arndt-Jeffery ......... TP ’98 
Hail to the R Aa ey OS eee ws 
= ££. eee Bennett - Mitchell -CCB '18 
Hats Off! The Flag Goes By (SA, TTB. 

sy; SS eee re Bennett-O’Hara ..... Har 33 
Hats Off! The Flag Is Passing By (SATB, 

MEME: “Gdauiduisiintadaakigihninbintnncneinass Bennett-Bergh ...... Hunt ’38 
Here Comes the Flag! (SATB)...............- Macy-Chadwick ..... CCB '18 
Here Comes the Flag! (SATB)..............-- Macy-Converse ...... CFS ’09 
| | RO ee Spicer-Fergus ....... CCB ’33 
Homage to \\’ashington (SSA,SATB, TTBR).Rose-Bornschein ....CCB °31 
Home of Li_.rty, The (Welsh Air) (SATB). Campbell-Watson ....Wit ’41 
Home Road, The (SSA, SAB, SATB, TTBB). a Or cccccccccecs GS "17 
Homeland (TTBB) iiithinetiakhek hae Stevens-Repper ...... CCB "3 
Homeland, The (SA, SSA, SAB, SATB; band, 

SGD ddccist ited nel enenshebeneseumnseksk tare rere HF 736 
Bipwnes Sor Amestes GOAT IH) «cc cccccciccccccces PE vs cdtscecccad CCB 
ave; so eer Slade-Camilieri ........ GS '18 
Hymn of Freedom (SATB).............+00+005 King-Tatton ......... CCB 40 
Hymn of Freedom, A (SATB)...............- Symonds-Thiman ..HWG ’40 
I Am an American (SA or TB, SSA, SATB 

SAATB, TTBB; band, orch.).-..............! BOONE esnsncscecoceceuse BM’ 29 
I Am an American (SA,SSA,SATB,TTBB). Schuster, Cunningham- 

WRREED ..0ccccccel M&M ’40 
I Hear America Calling (SATB, TTBB)..... EE wiekbinbeniecsbcan BM ’41 
I Hear America Singing (SA, SSA, SATB 

. . Sees eee eee rere ’Parish-deRose ....... RM ’4C 
I Love the Stars and Stripes (SAA-T)...... <esenasdumnal cso a 
I Pledge Allegiance to My Flag (SATB 

GUUMEBES GUE) cc ccescccccccccssvccscoeceeoucese Stote-Bridges ......... HF ’38 
I Vow to Thee, My Country (SATB)......... Spring Rice- Merrill. HWG ’39 
In the Name of Our _ We Will Set Up 

S|) eee Biblical-Willan .-HWG’17 
Land of Hope and Chess (SA, SSA, SAB, 

yg Beye SR ee eer Benson-Elgar ....... BHB ’3¢ 
Land of Mine (SSA, SATB, TTBB)......... Nesbit-MacDermid For ’18 
Land of Our Birth, Forever Free! (TTBR).. Anderson-O’Hara 1F 41 
Land of Our Hearts (SATB, TTBB)......... Ingham-Chadwick BM ’18 
Land of Ours (SSAA, TTBB)......ccccccccese Grey-Sibelius «........ AP ’39 
Land We Love, The (SA, SSA, SATB, 

ES MEE ducndcanaccnmbbansnnseccanactes oo ee ree Ru °39 
Law and Order (SATB, TTBB).............- Wilder-Stoughton ...CCB 39 
Let the Stars and Stripes Float Forever 

SEE <ncucssenbasws6osebaces.coubessvectaned err ws 
Liberty Bell (TTBB)....cccccccccccccccoccsoes Ross- Matthews HWG '26 
Liberty Bell, The (TTBB; band, orch.)...... Stevens-Clokey ..... CCB ’23 
ae SS |.) Sere Willson-Sousa ......... Ch °40 
Little Lady of Mercy (SSA, SATB).......... Barratt .........e0se0e, GS ’41 
Marching Men (SATB, TE King-Parks .......... JAP ’40 
TS RB gg Coleman-Ashford ..... TP ‘12 








CHORAL OCTAVO—Continued 


Marching Song for America, A (SA, -_.. 

Ts he: eer err Oy. gerereerers Chap 
Marines’ Hymn (SA,SSA,SAB,TTB,SATB). pains TKvasiviaigia nde aC 
My Country (SATB).........cccccccsccccccces SNE ins aicetcicttiensuebieel WS 
My Heart Is in rere GATS, ee SS eae eee BM "41 
My Homelan® (SSA, SAB)...<cccecessccccesss Burnet-Speaks ........ GS ’16 
My Native Land (SATB) isi 6 kteiabeen etek deen BED wewcadsntvcesedan WSs 
My Own America (SA, SSA, SATB, TTBB).Wrubel ............... RM ’41 
My Own United States (SSA, SATB, TTBB; 

PD Ra PRP Stange-Edwards ..... Wit ’41 
My Own U. S. A. (SSA, SATB, TTBB; 

i CED pneu ccdobusnsheneekiekenwdanevene srestptnl inh ides til wer "39 
aT a” Ras sesame NE pp eenatinaaprscnenes: 7 °3g 
Ode to America (SATB; orch.)..............- coche tin ts ORCC OEE TP 35 
Ode to the Homeland (SATB; OE. COLT, scicenercedeeccuoce HF ’41 
Old Glory (SA, SSA, SAB, TBB; orch.)..... Duggan- Bartlett CF ’30 
Old Glory, I Salute You (SAB)............... | oo eae CF ’29 
O Mighty Land (SSA, SATB, TB)........... Demerle-Sibelius ..... BM ’41 
Onward, Ye Peoples! (SA, SSA, SATB, 

TTBB; "i 5 Cae ee ae RE eee GMC 
Cue Comets GEA, GREE, U0 ccscccssveccese Whittier-Lloyd ..... BF W "41 
Our Country Forever (SATB).......cccceceeee BEN aka cdade weenie Ws 
ee £8) eres Dresser-Wolcott ...... rp 15 
Our Flag (SSA, SAB, nt _ Seren Jones-Guard ........... CF ’29 
Our Flag Is Passing eo RS | ee 3ennett-Hopkins ...... TP ’38 
Our Glorious America (SSA, SAT ry (43  )°o. eeeerrree PP ’38 
Our Meritage CGAR, SAT). sce cccccccscccooce Kerr-Zamecnik ........ SF 35 
Our Heritage (SAB, TN i 5 eee Irving-Gibb .......... BM °37 
Our Land, America (SATB). he cadkid-aenmacce eee pO a err GS ’41 
Our Own America (SATB)......ccccosccccccce Bronner-Wilson ...... LP 32 
O Victorious People (SSA, SATB, TTBB; 

GREED canencsidadatnddnecedianceieeae SE ee CCB ’30 
Piemeers CHAE y GO ois ccccnsisccinssscceus Walt Whitman- 

rare CCB ’38 
RB eee Whitman-Whitehead .OD ’33 
Pioneers, O! Pioneers (SATB)...........-06. Whitman-McDonald ..EV ’38 
Pledge of Allegiance (SA,SSA,SATB, TTBB; 

GE, GOD oi vavnsxannccdandubdwkacereequsase SEED dished dh phiines tice SF ’41 
Pledge of Allegiance (SATB, narrator, verse 

GRE) ic cvocersocssscercosessesesscsessescence cg, EEC CF ’42 
Pledge, The (SSA, SATB, TTBB)............ WE “Snniccancdanase CCB ’40 
Piedge to the Flag (SA, SSA, SAB, SATB, 

TEED xcncscvnsseesecus ectapeerensenuesenanen IID (i citrine dich adie tae GS ’40 
Prayer for Men Who Fly (SATB)........... Hamilton-Strong ...H&M ’40 
Prayer for the Flag of ea A (TTBB).McElroy-Glover ....HWG ’24 
Prayer for Our Country (SATB)............. . SR taste HWG 
Prayer in Time of War, A era <x SAT Bp RCMUEOOR os csccccces HWG ’15 
Psalms for Wartime (SATB)...............- Enger-Lemeunier .....BM ’18 
Ramparts We Watch, The (SA, SSA, SATB, 

TTBS: Gamd, GCR)..cceccccccccecccesscceces Tolder-Beecher, U.S.N..SF 40 
Real American, A (SSA, SATB, TTBB;. 

eel GAD 1 eakccsneknueten Guubanettedas Williams - Bowers ..WR "41 
Red Cross Spirit Speaks, The (SATB)....... Finley-Parker ...... HWG ’18 
Regiment Is Marching By, The (TBB)...... Stuart-Zamecnik . SF °30 
Rise, Men Courageous (SAT See Chenoweth ............. CF 
Rise Up, O Men of God (SATB).............Merrill-Noble ......../ APS ’25 
Rise Up, O Men of God (SATB)............+- Merrill-Nolte .......... LP "36 
Sail On! 2 Ship of State(SAB, SATB, TTBB). Longfellow-Scott -APS ’26 
Sail On! O Ship of State (SATB).............. Longfellow-Lester CF 725 
Service (SATB, TTEBB).«ccccoccccccseccvcsess Lynn-Cadman ........ HF ’29 
Sing On! Sing On! (SATB)..........e.ceeeee Shaw-Klemm .......... TF 41 
Soldiers of Christ, Arise (SATB)...........+- Wesley-Cross .......... TF °40 
Soldiers of Christ, Arise (SATB)............: Wesley-Whitehead ...BM ’32 
Soldiers of Christ, Arise (TTBB)............. Wesley-Howard ....... OD ’20 
Soldiers of the Sea (SATB, U).............+.] Morgan-O’Hara ..... CCB '28 
Song for Free Men (SATB or U; orch.)..... W hitmer .......0.000e0d APS ’40 
Song of Allegiance (SSA, SATB, U)..........4 Fei, TID dicincnaiawcinatinidac’ GS 718 
Song of America (SATB; band, orch.).. . A.Southey-E. souinens FE, "41 
Song of America (SATB; orch.)...........++- Bates-Watters ......] K 739 
Song of Freedom (U)).....ccccccccccccccccccccces ao Carpenter ..... Nis 42 
Song of Liberty (SATB). ccccvcccccccsccececcce 4 Herbert-Elgar. BHB ’41 
Song of Liberty (TTBB; orch.)............... Pah Matthews ..HWG "39 
Song of Liberty, A (SSA, SATB, TTBB)...Stanton-Beach ....../ APS 02 
Song of Marching Men (New Earth) (S: ATB, 

-e; SCO 3 eee rear Garnett-Hadley ....... OD ’19 
Sons of Men (SATB, -: By: ae Orme-Cadman ........ HF ’25 
Sound Forth Again the Nation’s Voice. . 

CTD ca cevikcsicnnsicneccensusnedasniocuxes Higginson-Converse ..OD "17 
Speed Our Republic (SATB)..........++0+00+: Keller-Mitchell ........ CCB 
Suisit of Ammericn (GATE)....scccocsccscescees, Jones-Marks .......... CF ’32 
Stand Up, Stand Up, America (SATB)...... Horsman ....0+..000e0. GS 
Star-Spangled Banner, The (SSAATTBRB)...Key-Smith-Asper ..... CF °38 
Star-Spangled Banner, The (service version) _ +> 

Ty, Pe ge ae ae APSR sccccsceeis GS 
Star-Spangled Banner, The (SATB).......... Key-Smith-Carr ....NAK ’40 
Star-Spangled Banner, The (SAB, SATB. i 

ES MILD . o'n.cb.can-staenscecnmanresevenbecas Key-Smith-O’Hara ....JF 31 
Star-Spangled Banner, The (SSAA, SATB,__ 

PEED tana. bite ci eckncsuatprieivcainachnasel Key-Smith-Rhys- 

_ See TF ’08 
Star-Spangled Banner, The (TTBB).......... Key-Smith-Ralf .......GS '34 
Star-Spangled Banner, The (SSAA).......... Key-Smith-V. Harris OD 718 
Star-Spangled Banner, The (TTBB; orch.).. Key-Smith-Brewer ...GS ’09 


Star-Spangled Banner, The(SSA;band, orch.). Key-Smith-Hilton ....OD 


Stars and Stripes Forever, The (SA, SSA. _ 

i, Cees Beh evinnesdsssaeseeenesees DOUSS cccccccccccccccese TP 33 
This Is My Country (TTBB)................. Raye-Jacobs ......... Wor ’40 
Te: ST Ci chek bask eesdcccccsicdscace Manley-Gilbert ...... CCB '14 
To Ame THRs. GIGS sc scccccescccssivcet Austin-Forsyth com 21 
To the Front (GATB)..«....c.ss.00.0. re Geibel .....-.sececeee 
To Thee, O Country (SA, SATB).............4 A.Eichberg-J. Hickberg BAM 40 
To Vietore COREE GE Jiccvccccccceccccese: Beethoven- ; 

McReynolds ........ Wil *41 
Unfurling of the Flag, ioe CSBAT Bs cvckcus Sears-Densmore ...... BM ’20 
Union and Liberty (SATB)...........eeeeeee: Holmes-Stock ....... CCB 18 
Union and Liberty SATB. 8 eer Holmes-Parker ...... GS 
Vindeny COATED ccceccvcsiccsscnsstesscscnssees SE aicsuvascecuies ws 
Victory Crowns the Day (SATB)............. WEE: danscesaivensess Ws 
Voice of Freedom (SA, SSA, SATB, TTBB . : 

SE, QUIS Sccccccinccccececsectansensevssscns Rubinstein- 

» & L. Cailliet ... BHR *41 
Washington (SSAA, SATB, TTBB)......... Stevens-Gaines ...... CCR °32 
We Lift Our Hearts, O God, to Thee (SATB). Ussher-Bernard ...... BM 718 
What the Flag Sings (SSA, SATB).......... Daly-Ecker ......s000.: CF °38 
When the Bugles Call (TTBB)..............- C. Mason-Haney ...BFW ’41 
Wings Over America (SSA, SATB, TTB, 
rep err Hackerman, Bratton- 
POE accocccsecs on "40 
Your Flag and Country Want You (SSA)...Rubens ............+. 
Your Land and Mine (SATB)............0+- Sherwood-Nyvall, Jr. OSE "18 


CANTATAS AND EXTENDED CHORAL WORKS 


Abraham Lincoln (SATB; orch.)..... cénseens Ne, gadessscte TP 
Abraham Lincoln Song, An (SATB; orch.).. Walt Whitman- 

DOMTOSCR ceccsccsss Wit '36 
America, the Beautiful (SAB; optional pag- 

GUND snecaddcnsnaissshsansdeniviasiacinseusnie Day-Wilson ........... LP ’40 
American Ode (SSA, SAB, SATB, TTBB).. Purcell-Kountz ...... Wit ’26 
Ballad for Americans (bar. solo and SATB; 

GD ee dpbn-c6cancncksestdbateeadtoeecescadserban La Touche-Robinson..RM ’40 
George Washington (SA; orch.)...........+- Van de Poele-Dethier.CCB 
Gettysburg Address (bar. solo and SATB; 

CED dcictcansksniskdataenbenee ieee WEUNOEE divsccscvecs Wit 
I Hear America Singing (SSAA, SATB 

ye 2 ee ey arr Walt Whitman-Gaul.CCB ’25 
I Hear America Singing (bar. solo ana 

PEE GEE SécdaidvadXurhancsdustctestaibed Walt Whitman- 

Kleinsinger ........ Mar ’41 
Land of Our Hearts (SATB; orch.).......... Ingham-Chadwick ....BM ’18 
New Earth, The (SATB; orch. SERS S Garnett-Hadley ....... OD ’37 
Patriotic Fantasia, A (SAT Bt iibandeieaaieat BED Sinn evtonscdccaud SF °37 
Song of Faith (SATB; orch.)......ccccccccece CRORE occccceccshss GS "32 
Song of Victory (SSA, SATB, TTBB; orch.). Fletcher .............. Nov ’28 
WO ORONRNE GED en dccivvccaetaccecseescanvas Martens-Cross ......... JF 731 
po |S Os eee or Potter-Shure .......... JF’ 

GCPERETTAS AND PAGEANTS 

Rie Date Ci: Bi Bidens idcdivasgnacscsccacgss Dorey-Treharne ...... Wil ’38 
Abraham Lincoln, the Boy (grades).......... Wicker and Faber ...ABC "41 
Pe er errr Scoones-Doht ....... RAH ’28 
George Washington, the Boy (grades)........ Wicker and Faber ...ABC 41 
oS 8 errr Finley-Maddox ....... Wil ’40 
Old Ironsides (upper grades or jr. h. s.)..... Paynter-Grant- 

ee RAH ’39 
Song of America, The (ar. h. &.)..cccccccscess Raiguel-Matthews ....OD ’41 
Spirit of the U. S. A. (upper grades or h. s.). Ring-Hager ......... BHB ’40 
Thirty Minutes with Lincoln (upper grades 

OF Tis Gal cbcaccancncdentccnsaaniaibatedeeenads eee BHB ’33 
Thirty Minutes with Washington (upper 

ee RS RS PS ep EE einer BHB ’39 
Under the Stars and Stripes (grades and h. s.). Adams ................ Wil 
Washington’s Birthday (grades)............. ESE TES Wil ’29 
When Betsy Ross Made Old Glory (grades). Wallace .............. Wil 


SONGS FOR COMMUNITY SINGS 


The following list has been compiled as suitable for use in informal 
community get-togethers. By no means is the list all-inclusive, and 
persons whose responsibility it is to arrange for community activities and 
the music in connection with them are urged to use the numbers on this 
list only insofar as they are adaptable to the needs of various events. 
The list is given simply to suggest the type of music that fits best in 
informal get-togethers. 


Man on the Flying Trapeze, The 
America, the Beautiful Marching Along Together 

Best Things in Life Are Free, The Oh! Dem Golden Slippers 

Bicycle Built for Two Oh! Susanna 

Comrades Pack Up Your Troubles 

Home on the Range She’ll Be Comin’ Round the Mountain 
Keep the Home Fires Burning There’s a Long, Long Trail 

Listen to the Mocking Bird Wait Till the Clouds Roll By 

Little Annie Rooney When You Wore a Tulip 


Anchors Aweigh 


SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR COMMUNITY SINGS 


(Names of compilers and editors appear in second column.) 


America Sings (SATB and male voices)..... WOOD dicennkncecetoncaus RM ’35 
ee rr Cab 
Blue Book, The (Twice 55 Series) (male 

DUD. nxndiiseniaderedduenerdmennasiaaeeaon eee CCB 
Boy Scout Song Book........ccccccccccccccccseccosescsseccscsccccssoes CCB 
Everybody Sing Book (male voices or S ge . Clark iekenmemneee PP "30, ’35 
Everybody’s Favorite Community Song 

(male voices or SATB).......ccccceccceceees ° Whitehill errr Ty Amsco ’35 
Get-Together Songs (SATB)..........cseee00 Lorenz and Eldridge..LP 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, The (SATB). ........+eeeseeee. H&M '15, ’23 
Gray Book of Favorite Songs, The (SATB). ....--sssseeeeeees H&M ’'19,’24 
Keen Cn Simei COAT isc cvcccecccscecccecs SE —<i-dahwcackcmaweasenes PP '33 
Legion Airs (U and male voices)............ Peat and Smith....... Fei 
Pe reer eee _ arenes Amsco °33 
Men’s Get-Together Songs (male voices)..... LOTORE 2.0 ccccccccccvecs LP ’38 
Merrily We Sing (SATB and male voices).. Frey .........sseeeeeees Fei '36 
New American Song Book, The (Pan-Ameri- 

— UG ee M. and A. 

Oberndorfer ..H&M °33, ’41 

New Brown Book, The (Twice 55 Series) 


UE ‘abcdundaséndcaeeessadaeeetindssameeee Dykema, Earhart, 
McConathy, Dann..CCB 
New Green Book (Twice 55 Series) (SATB). Dykema, oe 


McConathy, Dann..CCB 

Robbins Mammoth Collection of American 

RN CRED cdcicnnchidesseis dncbeckranbaed DG  sutdassebaantunaee RM 
Rose Book, The (Twice 55 Series) (treble 

WORD wctesintscssbocks uber sesuseseowseeewes CO eee Te CCB 
Sing (SATB and treble voices)............... Stevens and Dykema.CCRB ’37 
Sing and Be Happy (SATB)............sseee. DE: shistsntabecchewen Mil ’41 
Singing America (SATB and ‘treble voices)..Zanzig ............... CCR ’40 
ee TD 5:66 beh cnbsn0 048604 vinta cecacekengnegneseiadecssibneessne GSL 
SacteRiety Same COAT Wie oc icecscivcesesctees MOGERORVES ..ccccccccs Hal 
Songs for America (SATB, male and treble 

DEE sckbiddkarndacesdandescnaassvicacnetnen BE dccscsmacacnmcaies M 
Songs of the region PIDs sctaccdnisnhcsesnssd Sbeeediiaaaububabsewvared Mil "37 
SD ND i aan a 400008 66cnecsccscccccecegenqegscgsessssvsowsetes BSA 
Songs We Sing (S: PE iiciidcemcsbhewisedhen Smith, Wilson, 

Woods ........ H&M an | 
Stephen Foster, eet Melodies (SATB). Frey ....ccscccsccccees 
WHS Oh TE GREG ses cccesiveccacsnsescss CRIIRIIEE cccaicusscce Mor’ 4 
COMMUNITY SONG SHEETS (WORDS ONLY) 

Cie PN Bie ind eitcncdsegacsennsessseéenreavetdesinnedenacesabetsaniens RM 
eee CS BN DOOR. 0ncc0d000cuscnsesiseccncsssesssensbeceeus PP 
BE TRG 00 6:0:006:0.0:66:05560 540804080 05009000 6h00seneenssessdcenesseneeens Rem 








Architectural Acoustics 


OLETA A. BENN 
Instructor of Music, South High School, Akron, Ohio 


RCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS is the science of sound as applied to 
A buildings. Its significance for music educators is at once 
apparent when we consider that sound is our stock in trade and 
that we ply our trade in buildings whose classrooms and audi- 
toriums frequently detract from the display of our wares. Broad- 
visioned teachers would do well to develop a keener appreciation 
of our modern ability to control sound to fine degrees. 

There are four common defects which an architect must avoid 
in planning an auditorium: echoes, dead spots, sound foci, and 
reverberation. 

Echoes are repetitions of sounds, caused by regular reflection 
from smooth surfaces. The lapse of time before an echo is heard 
is due to the fact that the reflected sound has traveled a greater 
distance than the direct sound. If the difference in the distance 
traveled by these two sounds is greater than sixty-six feet, the 
reflected sound may arrive at the same time a later direct sound 
arrives from its source, thereby causing confusion in the listener’s 
ears. 

Dead spots and sound foci arise from the same cause as echoes. 
Dead spots occur when a compression of the direct sound meets 
the rarefaction of the reflected, or vice versa, the result being a 
neutralization of each other’s effect. Sound foci result when two 
compressions coincide and make an unusually loud sound. 

Reverberation is prolongation of sound, desirable to a certain 
degree, but to be avoided beyond that point. In some cases, a 
sound will remain audible for as long as five seconds, its rever- 
berations traveling almost a mile within that time. This would 
allow, in average speaking, some twenty-odd syllables to exist in 
a room at any one instant. This identification by listeners would 
be difficult or impossible. 

From even these very meager considerations of sound phe- 
nomena it would follow that there are certain guiding principles 
underlying architectural acoustics. Vern Knudson, states them at 
length in his book, Architectural Acoustics, but for our purposes 
they can be reduced fairly adequately to four: 


(1) Every auditorium or lecture room should possess a defi- 
nite reverberation time, dependent upon its volume and purpose. 
The time varies from 2% seconds, considered fairly good, to 1 or 
1% seconds, considered very good. Anything over 3 seconds is 


bad. 


(2) The difference in the lengths of the possible paths by 
which sound can reach an auditor should not exceed 66 feet. This 
means that the ceiling must be low in the neighborhood of the 


source. If it is high and concave, it should be broken up. 


(3) The neighborhood of the source should be reverberant, 
and the source backed by a large, concave, hard, unbroken surface. 


(4) The back of the hall should be covered by absorbent ma- 
terials, always with the proper reverberation time taken into 
account. 


Applying these principles to auditoriums and music rooms, we 
find that three factors enter into their planning—shape, size, and 
interior finishing and furnishing. 

Rectangular shapes produce the best results. A relatively wide 
and shallow auditorium is preferable to a narrow, long one. 
Curved walls and ceilings should be most cautiously employed, 
since they produce echoes. The ceiling should act as a sounding 
board, and it is more advantageous to have it connected to the 
walls by means of a splayed surface. 

Balcony recesses require a shallow depth and wide opening, the 
depth not exceeding twice the height of the opening. The front 
portion of the balcony soffit [the underside], which forms a ceil- 
ing over the rear of the main floor, should reflect sound directly 
from its source to the auditors beneath the balcony. The rear 
part of the soffit should be coved [arched] to direct incident sound 
upon the rear seats and not against the rear wall. 

The size of an auditorium should be kept as small as possible. 
Above a volume of 150,000 cubic feet, sound amplification is gen- 
erally needed. This increases the intensity of the reverberation as 
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well as that of the original sound, demanding additional absorp- 
tion. A senior high school auditorium need not exceed the limit 
just quoted. This would be adequate for an instrumental en- 
semble of 25 to 30 players, and would not tax student speakers 
unduly. For an aggregation of 60 players, the volume of the 
room should be 500,000 cubic feet. 

Open windows are considered the perfect sound absorbers, but 
most auditoriums do not possess them. Ventilation is usually pro- 
vided by mechanical systems, whose blowers and ducts must be 
insulated so as not to contribute noise to the auditorium. 

Two sets of doors should lead to corridors and the outside. If 
floors are of concrete, they should be covered with linoleum or 
other soft material. Chairs should be securely fastened to the 
floor, and in larger auditoriums should be of the upholstered 
variety in order to provide absorbent material when a capacity 
audience is not present. For the same reason, they are especially 
desirable from the rehearsal standpoint. It is also recommended 
that seats be elevated in the rear two-thirds of a large room. A 
listener’s head should be 4.7 inches above the ray of sound which 
just clears the head of the person in front of him. This would 
mean that the rear seats in a 90 foot auditorium would reach an 
elevation of some 7 feet. 

Music rooms are probably of greater importance in teaching 
than are auditoriums. It is estimated that due to noise and poor 
classroom acoustics, the hearing of some of our pupils is only 60 
per cent effective, and that three out of every twenty-five words 
spoken in a classroom are lost. This would mean the loss of 480 
words in a 4,000 word lecture. The implication in the matter of 
listening to music need hardly be labored. 

Like auditoriums, music rooms should be rectangular in shape. 
If the seating capacity is near 75, the reverberation time should be 
not more than 1.1 seconds. If classes vary in size, curtains of 
monk’s cloth or velour can be drawn across the middle of the 
room when a small group is present. 

A platform about 2 feet high is recommended for the front of 
the room, backed by portable wood veneer screens for sound re- 
enforcement. Walls and ceilings near the platform should be 
finished with hard and reflective materials, whereas the side and 
rear walis should be fairly absorptive. A wood floor is preferable 
to any other, and a wood wainscot is especially desirable. They 
give life and sustenance to music without the evil effects of 
reverberation and also provide good absorption for low-frequency 
tones. 

Since the elevation of seats helps to prevent the multiple reflec- 
tion of sound waves between ceiling and floor, it is advisable to 
incorporate into classrooms this feature more commonly found in 
auditoriums. 

While it is very necessary to exclude outside noises from the 
room, it is equally necessary to confine the music to the music 
room. Therefore, the walls, ceiling, and floor should be so de- 
signed that they will have a transmission loss of not less than 45 
decibels, while doors and windows should have a loss of not less 
than 30 decibels. Windows should be kept closed where artificial 
ventilation is provided, but where this is not the case windows 
should face away from the building. In fact, the music room 
should be in a separate wing. 

At this point we may well pause to sum up the meaning of all 
these suggestions. One sentence will suffice, and it supplies the 
answer to what is meant by “good acoustics.” Every spoken 
syllable or musical tone must reach a sufficient level of loudness 
to be heard at every point of the room, and then quickly die away 
to make room for the next syllable or tone. To achieve this de- 
sirable condition is the responsibility of the acoustical engineer, 
but it seems not unreasonable for music educators to know what 
to expect as ideal conditions for both the generation and reception 
of their labor. 

In conclusion, it is advisable to inject a word of warning. Most 
of our rooms and auditoriums have been in use for a number of 
years. We recognize their inadequacy as regards ideal acoustics 
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and in a moment of enthusiasm may hastily suggest alteration of 
existing or addition of new material—which P. E. Sabine distin- 
guishes between as “surgical” or “medicinal” aid. Let us not for- 
get that unless the analysis of our problem is made by an expert 
acoustician, remedial work too often is of the “cut-and-try” meth- 
od, ending in failure and useless expense. 


‘ 


Such failure is not only costly in money, but in departmental 
reputation. The better plan would be to acquaint ourselves with 
the results of acoustical research so that our suggestions can be 
submitted with authority. Thus, in stimulating the proper appli- 
cation of science, we could promote our final purpose in music— 
the sensitizing of individuals to beautiful sound. 


Music in a School of Nursing 


HERMAN J. ROSENTHAL 


Instructor of Music, Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 


D URING THE PAST YEAR it has been the privilege of the writer 
to present two series of lecture-recitals on “Musical Enjoy- 
ment” at the Samaritan Hospital School of Nursing in Troy, 
N. Y. Because the reaction has been so favorable, it occurs to me 
that it might be well to publicize the facts at this time, in the 
hope that other nursing schools might find it possible to make 
use of this phase of “music for defense.” 

First, we find that in most instances, the student enters a 
school of nursing directly after receiving her high school 
diploma, or in some cases after a few years of college work. 
The strenuous school program plus hospital routine makes many 
demands on the strength of the student. As the preclinical 
student seeks to adjust herself to the new type of life, 
it is not uncommon to find her often faced with the problem of 
fatigue. I am thoroughly convinced that music can be of sig- 
nificant value at this period, for it has been proven how valuable 
music can be in combating “that tired feeling.” Dr. Jacob Kwal- 
wasser of Syracuse University says: “The dancer is often so 
conscious of fatigue that he resolves not to go on with the next 
dance, but the instant the music begins, his resolution is forgotten. 
The music has either lowered fatigue or alleviated it temporarily.” 
Yes, music can likewise be of inestimable value to the student 
nurse in alleviating the sense of fatigue that so often confronts 
her during her probationary period. 

Secondly, I want to emphasize the fact that music is a sig- 
nificant adjunct to nurses’ training because it awakens the emo- 
tional nature of the individual. We find that a person who has 
come to love the masterpieces of musical art has enlarged his 
emotional experiences and broadened his human sympathies. This 
is so because music expresses the emotional and philosophical 
experiences of its composers and performers. As we become ac- 
quainted with musical literature, we share vicariously these emo- 
tions and experiences, and as we do, our personalities grow ac- 
cordingly. This is of extreme value to the student and graduate 
nurse, for in her particular profession, an agreeable manner and 
a splendid personality are of paramount importance. The nurse 
is in constant contact with the physically ill, and we all realize 
that people who are ill are difficult to handle. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the nurse develop a personality that will enable 
her to adjust herself to various individuals. 

It is well to remember that there is a science of nursing and 
an art of nursing, and it may not be incorrect to say that where 
the science of the profession ends, the art begins. I am sure that 
one may admire a nurse for her efficiency, but we grow to love 
a nurse because of her Auman qualities, and these qualities are 
developed only in proportion to the amount of time the nurse 
allows herself for growing, by contact with good music, art, 
literature, and personalities. 

Yes, to be a fine nurse demands much time, energy, and pa- 
tience, and anything that the school of nursing can provide in the 
way of affording the student nurse the opportunity to grow, 
should be encouraged. I feel it a privilege to be associated with 
the Samaritan Hospital School of Nursing and its forward-look- 
ing director, Mary E. Brackett, who is doing such a splendid 
piece of work in affording her students an opportunity to develop 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

Our first nurses’ music course at the hospital was based on 
the principle that all can appreciate good music if it is properly 
presented. We felt that we should meet our potential music 
lover where she is (musically speaking) and help to lead her to 
where we felt she should go. With this thought in mind, the 
first lecture-recital was dedicated to a consideration of some of 
the recent popular favorites. Recordings were played of such 
numbers as Moon Love, Our Love, Moonlight Masquerade, and 
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To-night We Love. These numbers were of course familiar and 
were thoroughly enjoyed. Following this, recordings were played 
of the original compositions upon which these songs were based. 
This permitted the group to become acquainted with the Andante 
from Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5, his Overture to Romeo 
and Juliet, Tango in D, by Albeniz, and Tschaikowsky’s Piano 
Concerto in B-flat Minor. The reaction was most interesting, 
and in practically all cases, requests were made for rehearings 
of the original compositions rather than the derivatives. 

A study of the folk songs of the various national groups proved 
of much value to the students, because it showed how folk music 
reveals the hopes and fears, the joy and despair of the people 
among whom it grows up. We noted the comment of the well- 
known writer, Theodore Storm, who said, “Folk songs are not 
made at all, they grow, they fall from the clouds, they fly over 
the country, like gossamer, and are sung at a thousand places at 
once. We find our own doings and sorrows in these songs. It 
seems as if we had all helped to make them.” 

From folk songs it was a short step to the field of art songs. 
Representative songs of Schubert, Schumann, Dvorak, Brahms, 
Grieg, Richard Strauss, and Hugo Wolf were played and their 
salient features noted. 

Our next field of study was the opera. A resumé was presented 
of the origin of opera in Florence, in the year 1600. A study was 
made of a number of operas, the leading arias of which were 
played on the phonograph as illustrations. Following opera, the 
oratorio was studied and the points of resemblance and difference 
between the two were discussed. 

Because of the great interest manifested by the students in the 
symphony orchestra, the next portion of our course was devoted 
to a consideration of the four sections, or choirs, of the orchestra. 
This proved to be of tremendous interest to the group, and when 
the Cleveland Symphony, directed by Arthur Rodzinski, played in 
Troy, many of the girls availed themselves of the opportunity of 
hearing a major orchestra and enjoying their new-found acquaint- 
anceship with the orchestral family. 

The study of the symphony led us to a consideration of sonata- 
allegro form. This in turn brought about a consideration of 
three-part song form, rondo form, and the theme with variations. 

The final section of our course was devoted to a study of 
classical, romantic, impressionistic, and modern music. Repre- 
sentative compositions of each of these periods were played and 
their salient features were explained. Phases in the lives of the 
composers were discussed, when they bore direct relationship to 
the compositions being studied. 

After we had concluded our survey of these periods, we were 
most fortunate in having the splendid codperation of a number of 
faculty members from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and 
Russell Sage College, both in Troy. Professor Turpin C. Ban- 
nister of R. P. I. spoke on the various periods in the field of 
architecture; Ruth Folger of Russell Sage gave an illustrated 
lecture on the periods in painting and sculpture; Naomi Lubell, 
of Russell Sage, lectured on the dance. 

We feel that we have afforded the students at the Samaritan an 
excellent opportunity to come into contact with representative 
masterpieces of the arts. It is our hope that as a result of this 
contact they will be inspired to continue their association with the 
arts, for, as Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam says, “Art is man’s high- 
est and deepest criticism of himself. It teaches him what is good 
and bad within him. Art is the ark of the covenant in which all 
ideals of beauty and excellence are carried before the race.” Surely 
ideals of beauty and excellence should be uppermost in the minds of 
those who have chosen the profession whose motto is “Service 
to Humanity.” 
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SCHOOL INSTRUMENTALISTS 


— Thanks to the Many of You Who have Snelled 
the Sales Records of These Publications... .. . 


HETZEL’S 
VISUAL CLASS METHOD 


More comprehensive than the average elementary instructor, Hetzel’s 
Methods, utilizing the visual idea, achieve speedy results—are especially 
valuable for use in schools where participants in either band or orchestra 
may be trained from the beginning. The Charts are printed on heavy 
paper stock and include remarkably clear photographic reproductions of the 


correct fingering for each note. 


FOR THE CLARINET 


A graded elementary method, with supplementary ensemble material, that 
meets the needs of pupils, particularly where the clarinet beginners must 
be taught in groups to give them the playing ability for participating in the 
school band and orchestra. From the start of learning the first three notes 
the pupils know the joy of melody playing. 


Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 


FOR THE SAXOPHONE 


The popularity of the saxophone brings to the school band and orchestra 
many prospective players, and, when these must be taught in classes, this 
method will be found especially valuable. Although it begins with the rudi- 
ments, it is much more comprehensive than the average clementary 


method. 
Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 


FOR THE FLUTE (OR PICCOLO) 
(Boehm System with Closed G# Key) 


This method for beginning flute and piccolo players follows the new system 
favored by leading educators everywhere; but, in stressing the importance 
of a more solid foundation and a more gradual development through the 
of the right kind of studies, it does not overlook worthwhile 


utilization 
Numerous solos, duets, and trios are here combined 


recreational material. 
with many helpful hints on tuning and care of the instrument, breath con- 
trol, developing the embouchure, tone production, etc. 


Price, Complete with Chart, $1.00 


FOR THE OBOE 


In writing this book the author endeavored to meet the demand for a book 
at once suitable for a beginner who never has -had instrumental! training, 
and also for the experienced instrumentalist who has been transferred to the 
Oboe. The explanations in the book are so clear that the work may be 
used, not only by reed instructors but also by the teacher of the brasses. 
lhe work concludes with a group of Solo Oboe passages from celebrated 


band and orchestra compositions. 


Price, Complete with Chart, $1.50 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


An All-Inclusive Text on Instrumental Supervision 
By THEODORE F. NORMANN 


In keeping with modern trends in education, this authoritative 
book develops the subject of instrumental music from a funda- 
mental basis and treats each and every phase of procedure with 
sound logic, excellent psychology, and practical philosophy. 


In the various chapters of the book all important points are dis- 
cussed. Methods of instruction, organization, aims, schedules, 
instrumentation, equipment, materials, techniques, problems, and 
care of the instruments are only a few of the subjects covered. 
Pertinent examples and an extensive bibliography are additional 
features. 

An invaluable guide for young instrumental supervisors, this 
volume also will prove indispensable for progressive-minded 
supervisors and teachers of instrumental music in all educational 
institutions and for reference in every complete music library. 


Cloth—Price, $3.00 





THE MORRISON 
STRING CLASS SYSTEM 


For the Combined Class Teaching of 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, and BASS 


By DON MORRISON 
Associate Editors: KARL W. GEHRKENS and ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS 


This system can be used with the four string instruments combined, with 
any two or three of them simultaneously, or by any instrument alone in a 
separate class. Through a progressive blending of melodies and technical 
studies the individual is given fundamental training on his instrument, then 
the coordination of the group, or the four instruments, is achieved. A 
simple piano accompaniment is provided in each book. 


Volume I—Violin and Viola, 75c 
Volume II—Cello and Bass, 75c 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO.., Distributors 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Fine Arts in the Core Curnculum 


BERNICE WHITE CLARKE 


Assistant Professor, Department of Music Education, New York University 


R esponsibility of America in the fine arts—America has come of 

age and must assume leadership in the fine arts, just as it 
seems to be pretty definitely established that she must assume 
leadership in government and politics. There are many evidences 
of our arrival at a stage of development in art and music which 
implies leadership, with its accompanying responsibilities. The 
dedication of a National Gallery of Art in Washington last March 
is one. The American public learned through the accompanying 
broadcast that business men are not all callous money grubbers 
but in some cases are sensitive souls loving fine paintings, sculp- 
ture, and music, and possessing, furthermore, a social conscious- 
ness concerning their use and disposal. The number and value of 
American collections in general, to say nothing of the art treas- 
ures that in recent years have come to America for safe-keeping, 
is astounding. 

We have five major symphony orchestras which in -personnel 
and artistic achievement today have no counterpart in Europe. 
We now have most of the finest singers and instrumental soloists 
in the world living within our borders. Opera, drama, and ballet 
flourish here. We are creating at a rapid pace, in music and in 
other phases of art, at a time when creation, because it comes 
from the free expression of the spirit, is no longer possible in 
Europe and Asia, except by a few invincible individuals. 

Grouping these evidences broadly, we mention in the third place 
a system of education in music and art in the United States whose 
scope in reaching masses of children and adults and whose budget 
expenditures were scarcely even dreamed of elsewhere. 

It will be a long time before we go to Europe to look at pictures 
or listen to music again. We must supply in America not only 
the procedures of education which follow inspiration, but the in- 
spiration itself. 

Radio interests have brought about a curious musical growth in 
the United States, one graphically illustrated by two incidents of 
arresting contrast. A country woman with no musical back- 
ground beyond singing in the village church asked me recently if 
I knew who Walter Damrosch was, while one of our own fresh- 
men at New York University asked me the location of Carnegie 
Hall! There has never been an instrument in the country 
woman's home and she has never been inside a concert hall, yet 
Dr. Damrosch’s Friday afternoon appreciation hour has become a 
major experience of her life. The student, living in the musical 
center of the world and professing an interest in music, had never 
discovered Carnegie Hall, except over the radio. 

The Damrosch appreciation hour, designed for school purposes 
but listened to widely by adults, is but one of the music broadcasts 
of great educational significance. Consider the Saturday after- 
noon opera broadcast. A few years ago the Metropolitan Opera 
was in a precarious financial condition. A group of music lovers 
knew that if the general public could hear and become acquainted 
with opera they would not allow its most outstanding exponent in 
America to collapse. A few devoted persons, therefore, formed 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild. This Guild has now more than 
16,000 paid members, and it is estimated that the opera has a 
radio-listening public of between eight and ten million persons. 
The Guild has stimulated a nation-wide educational program 
through the more than two hundred listening groups, varying in 
size from six to seventy-five persons, which meet in schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, homes for the elderly, homes for children, etc. 
These groups receive (in addition to Opera News, which is 
mailed to all Guild members) a bulletin giving a scene-by-scene 
description of the opera and a bibliography for study purposes. 
There is also a radio program on Thursday evenings, designed to 
make the Saturday listening more enjoyable and meaningful by 
preparation. Selected arias, choruses, and ballet music introduced 
to the ears on Thursday gain in significance and give added pleas- 
ure when heard in the complete production on Saturday. Some 


[From a report to the Curriculum Committee of the School of 
Education of New York University. ] 
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schools and colleges are codperating with the Opera Guild’s 
efforts by preparing puppet shows of opera scenes and showing 
slides of the period depicting costumes, furniture, and architec- 
ture. Let your imagination dwell upon the ramifications of this 
great American project, which, as I have said, is only one of a 
number of nation-wide musically educational broadcasts. 

The advent of radio broadcasting was predicted to be the death 
knell of the phonograph industry, yet the contrary has happened. 
A salesman in any record shop will tell you stories so incredible 
as to seem fantastic concerning the purchase of records by the 
widest variety of persons in the low income brackets. The 
steadily increasing number of broadcast programs of fine recorded 
music of both classical and salon types would seem to decrease 
the need for private ownership of records, but instead it has 
stepped up sales and perceptibly raised the level of discrimination 
in selection. 

The musical development of the American public might be rep- 
resented by a many-horse team, some forging ahead and others 
lagging badly. Now that America has at long last come of age 
artistically, and that at the very time when the fine arts can find 
little haven elsewhere, it seems to me that it is our educational 
responsibility to bring the team more nearly into alignment, not 
by restraining the forward horses but by inspiring the laggards. 


Appreciation—what is it?—The word appreciation is bandied 
about so ambiguously that if it is used to state an objective of 
education in the fine arts it should be defined. Sometimes “ap- 
preciation” is used synonymously with knowledge, yet there are 
persons who know a great deal about music who do not appreciate 
it. At other times “appreciate” takes the meaning “to value 
highly.” I can value a gem highly and keep it in a safety deposit 
box. Or it is said that those who “participate in a musical ac- 
tivity enjoyably” appreciate music. Certainly those who partici- 
pate enjoyably in the various forms of community singing do not 
necessarily appreciate music completely. What, then, is this 
rather intangible something called appreciation? Obviously it 
must partake of all three of these definitions amalgamated some- 
how into an experience. This experience must include, in addition 
to varying degrees of technical knowledge, an intellectual inte- 
gration of the arts with history, world civilization, economics, 
etc.; the power of discrimination; some degree of pleasurable par- 
ticipation, creative or interpretative; awareness of what is avail- 
able around one; and finally the inner satisfaction and spiritual 
values that one cannot define, from contact with beauty in its 
various manifestations. 

It is obvious that not all groups of prospective teachers can 
gain such experience by the same formula. Varying degrees of 
natural ability and background experience have prepared differing 
soils in which to sow the seeds of culture. 


Adequate exposure to the arts—We are all cognizant of the 
problem, common to each department in a school of education, 
of squeezing within a limited number of points what seems ade- 
quate for minimum preparation, so in this discussion of the fine 
arts we had better stick to minimums. When is a person fit to go 
forth as a beginning teacher to guide the education of the whole 
child ? 

The “experience” of appreciation must be present to a degree, 
of course, plus a willingness and ability to justify one’s own opin- 
ion in the fields of music and art. But my personal belief is that 
adequacy is not so much a matter of the amount of one’s appre- 
ciation as it is of one’s attitude of mind—of mental curiosity, if 
you will, that embodies a pleasurable anticipation of delving 
deeper into the limitless riches of the arts when opportunity is 
afforded. 

A graduate from a teacher-training institution should certainly 
be aware of the repositories for art treasures in his own city and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SEVEN 
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AMERICAN UNITY FOR VICTORY 


e MAKE MUSIC DO ITS PART 


Facts About the Milwaukee Pro gram 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 TO THURSDAY, APRIL 2 


4 The program schedule for the twenty-seventh meeting of 
the Music Educators National Conference is printed on the 
two pages following. The items on this page are to help the 
reader in his analysis of the schedule and to supplement the 
information given therein. 


Registration opens Friday, March 27, 2:00 p.m., Milwaukee 
Auditorium. Registration fee $2.00. 


Pre-Conference Event: Milwaukee Music Festival. Ad 
mission to Conference members by convention badge only. 


Festival Events: Milwaukee Music Festival, three concerts— 
Friday evening, Saturday afternoon and evening. * Church 
Choir Festival, Sunday afternoon. * Midwest College Music 
Festival, Sunday evening. * Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Monday evening (tickets must be purchased for this concert). 
¢ Wisconsin All-State High School Band, Thursday after- 
noon. 


Major Features included in the eight general assemblies, 
in addition to those mentioned above: The Thirty-Fifth An 
niversary Breakfast, Sunday morning. * “Our Folk Songs,” 
Monday morning. * NBC Inter-American Broadcast, Mon 
day evening. * Columbia School of the Air, Tuesday after- 
noon. * “Living Music for Living People,’ Wednesday 
morning. * “Free Men,” premiere performance, Wednesday 
evening. * Music and National Defense, Thursday morning. 
* “The Challenge to Music Educators,” final session, Thurs 
day afternoon. 


Section Meetings: All important fields and phases of music 
education, elementary grades to college and community, are 
covered in the sessions devoted to such subjects as Ele- 
mentary’ Music Problems, Rural School Music, Music Ap- 
preciation, Audio-Visual Aids, Radio, Research, Church 
Music, Class Piano, Theory, Teacher Education, etc. 


Band, Orchestra, and .Vocal Problems: Two sessions for 
each, and at least one additional forum for each. * Practical 
demonstrations, lectures, discussions, from elementary level 
through high school—daily, Monday through Wednesday. 


College and University Sections: (1) General, (2) Teacher 
Education, (3) Chorus, (4) Band, (5) Orchestra, (6) Junior 
College. * Separate meetings for each, with a combined meet- 
ing on Thursday. 





Fowler Smith Milton C. Potter 


General Chairman 


President, Music ; al Ch d 
Convention Committee 


Educators National Conference 


Other Notable Features: Conductors’ Clinic, general ses- 
sion on Wednesday. * Survey and Exhibit of “American 
Unity Through Music” activities. * M.E.N.C. Seminar Spe- 
cial Reunion, Sunday. * Committee on Professional and Trade 
Relationships, Wednesday. * School Music Competition-Fes- 
tivals Trends, Wednesday. * Intraorganization Officers’ 
Meeting, Sunday afternoon. * Exhibitors Open House, Mon- 
day evening. * Lobby sings every evening, 10:30. 


Participating Music Organizations: More than fifty in- 
strumental and vocal groups from Milwaukee, the State of 
Wisconsin, and from states as far away as Louisiana, will 
take part in the program. Following is a partial list: 

Shreveport High School Band, Chicago Catholic High Schools Festival 
Chorus, Elkhart High School Band, Northwestern University A Cappella 
Choir, Fredonia (New York) State Teachers College Madrigal Singers, 
Evanston Elementary School Orchestra, Proviso Township (Illinois) High 
School Woodwind-Brass Ensembles, Northwestern University Orchestra, 
Wayne University A Cappella Choir, Wright Junior College Chorus 
(Chicago), Milwaukee State Teachers College Orchestra, North Texas 
State Teachers College Choir, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Choir, 
Moorhead (Minnesota) State Teachers Choir, Lebanon Valley College 
Choir, Augustana (Rock Island) College Choir, Whitewater (Wisconsin) 
Teachers Choir, Wauwatosa High School A Cappella Choir, Valley City 
(N. Dak.) State Teachers College Choir, Oshkosh State Teachers College 
Choir, St. Cloud Teachers College Choir, Eau Claire State Teachers Col- 
lege Choir, Geneva (Illinois) Instrumental Ensemble, Wisconsin All-State 
High School Band, Morton Township (Illinois) High School Orchestra, 
Wisconsin Symphony Orchestra (WPA), Young People’s Orchestra of Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee A Cappella Choristers. 


Important: Study of the program will indicate that each 
day there is something of interest in every level of music 
education from elementary school through college. 


Exhibits will open Saturday, March 28. 
Juneau and Kilbourn Halls. 


Auditorium, 


© 
Admission: Open to all persons holding full active membership. Active 
membership in the M.E.N.C. is available to any person. actively interested 
in music education. Annual fee, $3.00 (plus state dues in affiliated states). 
Convention registration fee, $2.00. 


Student Memberships: For undergraduates in music education, $1.00. 
No registration fee for students. 


Hotels—General Information: Official hotel for the convention will be 
the Schroeder. Requests for room reservations should be sent direct to 
the hotel. Other hotels with rates ranging from $2.50 or $3.00 single and 
$5.00 double are the Wisconsin, Plankinton, and Pfister. For information 
regarding housing of student groups, address Paul F. Neubauer, Principal, 
Peckham Junior High School, Milwaukee. For other convention informa- 
tion write to the M.E.N.C. office, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





William M. Lamers 


Herman F. Smith 
Vice-Chairman 
Convention Committee 


Directing Chairman 
Convention Committee 
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Music Educators National Conference 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, MARCH 27-APRIL 2 


[Note: In certain instances the scheduled.meeting times are tentative and subject to change.] 


Friday, March 27, Morning and Afternoon 
Business Meetings: Executive Committee, Board of Direct- 
ors, and Research Council (Research Council continuing 
in session through Saturday). 
Advance Registration, Milwaukee Auditorium (2:00 p.m.). 


Friday, March 27—Evening 
Biennial Milwaukee Music Festival: Sixth-Grade Chorus of 
1,600; Demonstration by Instrumental Music Classes—all 
band and orchestra instruments, and piano—1,300 pupils. 
Milwaukee Public Schools. Milton C. Potter, Superin- 
tendent; Herman F. Smith, Supervisor of Music. (Au- 
ditorium, 7:30.) 


Saturday, March 28—Morning 

Official Opening of the Twenty-Seventh Meeting (eighth 
biennial meeting, thirty-sixth year). First General Assem- 
bly, Milwaukee Auditorium (9:15). 

College Choir Festival Rehearsals. (Morning, afternoon, and 
evening.) 

Official Opening of Exhibits, Kilbourn and Juneau Halls, 
Auspices of Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
(Milwaukee Auditorium, 11:30.) 


Saturday, March 28—Afternoon 

Biennial Milwaukee Music Festival: Elementary School Pro- 
gram. Junior Band and Junior Orchestra—500 players. 
Seventh- and Eighth-Grade Chorus of 2,000. (Auditorium, 
2:00.) 

Preliminary Sessions (4:00): Elementary School Music Prob- 
lems; Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education; Band, Or- 
chestra, and Vocal Music Problems (auspices of National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations); Uni- 
versity and College Music Committees, and others. 


Saturday, March 28—Evening 


Biennial Milwaukee Music Festival—Final Concert: Milwau- 
kee High Schools Night—Band and Orchestra of 165 
players each; Chorus of 1,100. (Auditorium, 8:00.) 


First Lobby Sing, Hotel Schroeder (10:30). 


Sunday, March 29—Morning 
Thirty-Fifth Anniversary Breakfast (Second General Assem- 


bly, 9:00). Program suitable to the day and occasion: ° 


music by visiting choral and instrumental organizations; 
an address by a noted Divine; special Conference features. 
Important: Reservations for the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary Breakfast 
must be made in advance. Write to M.E.N.C. Headquarters, 64 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Music and American Youth. In accordance with established 
custom, this NBC program will be broadcast from the 
Conference City on Conference Sunday. 

Church Services: Downtown churches will welcome Con- 
ference members.. Schedule of morning worship hours 
will be provided. 


Sunday, March 29—Afternoon 
1940 M.E.N.C. Seminar Special Luncheon and Reunion 
(1:30). 


SURVEY AND EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN UNITY THROUGH 
MUSIC ACTIVITIES 


A committee headed by J. Leon Ruddick is now making a 
survey to gather information regarding American Unity Through 
Music activities which have been carried on throughout the 
United States during the biennium.’ The Committee will prepare 
a special exhibit for the Milwaukee meeting in which will be 
shown newspaper clippings, programs, and all types of materials 
submitted by members and friends of the Conference. Music edu- 
cators are invited to send material which they wish to contribute 
to this display to J. Leon Ruddick, Board of Education Building, 
1380 East 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
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Sunday Afternoon—Continued 
Intraorganization Officers’ Meeting. Theme: Organizing the 
Music Education Forces for National Defense (1:30). 


For all officers of all units of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, including presidents of affiliated state organizations, state rep- 
resentatives, national and regional officers of N.S.B.O.V. Associations, 
M.E.N.C. National Board of Directors. 


Church Choir Festival. Sponsored by the Milwaukee County 
Council of Churches in codperation with the M.E.N.C. 
Committee on Music in the Churches (4:00). 


Sunday, March 29—Evening 
Midwest College Choir Festival. (Milwaukee Auditorium, 
8:15.) Conductor, Noble Cain; Organizing Chairman, 
Wayne Hertz, Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington (In coéperation with the M.E.N.C. 
Committee on College Choirs). 
Lobby Sing, Hotel Schroeder (10:30). 


Monday, March 30—Morning 

Junior College Music Section I (8:00). 

School Orchestra Problems I, auspices of National School 
Orchestra Association (8:00). 

College Band Section I (8:00). 

Audio-Visual Aids to Music Education (8:00). 

“Our Folk Songs.” Arranged by the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, in codperation with the M.E.N.C. 
Committee on American Unity Through Music. (Third 


General Assembly, Auditorium, 10:00.) 


Participants: Glenn Gildersleeve, Chairman, M.E.N.C. Committee on 
American Unity Through Music; Harold Spivacke, Chief, Music Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress; Alan Lomax, Head of Folk Song Collection, 
Library of Congress; Charles Seeger, Chief, Music Division, Pan 
American Union; Peter Seeger, folk song singer, New York; Margaret 
Bell, folk song singer, Minneapolis; Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Fourth and Sixth Grade Student Groups, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. 


Monday, March 30—Afternoon 

Sectional Conference Luncheons, followed by meetings of the 
Executive Boards (12:15). 

School Vocal Music Problems I, auspices of National School 
Vocal Association (2:00). 

School Orchestra Problems Discussion Forum (2:00). 

College Band Section II (2:00). 

Junior College Music Section II (2:00). 

Rural School Music Section (2:00). 

School Band Problems I, auspices of National School Band 
Association (3:30). 

College Orchestra Section (3:30). 


Monday, March 30—Evening 

NBC Music and American Youth Inter-American Broadcast. 
An exchange of programs with our South American neigh- 
bors (short wave and also NBC network). A significant 
“Music for Uniting the Americas” event contributed by 
the National Broadcasting Company in codperation with 
the Music and American Youth Committee. (Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly, Auditorium, 8:00.) 

Exhibitors’ Open House. A new and delightful social fea- 
ture provided with the compliments of the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association. (Auditorium, 9:45.) 


Lobby Sing, Hotel Schroeder (10:30). 


Tuesday, March 31—Morning 
School Vocal Music Problems II (8:00). 
School Band Problems Discussion Forum (8:00). 
Music Theory (8:00). 
Music Appreciation Section (9:00). 
Piano Class Section I (9:00). 
Pre-School and Kindergarten. Demonstration and Discus- 
sion (9:00). 
Teacher Education (9:00). 
School Orchestra Problems II (10:30). 
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Tuesday, March 31-—Afternoon 


Columbia School of the Air. Auspices of the M.E.N.C. 
School of the Air Advisory Committee, in codperation with 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The regular CBS broad- 
cast will be made from the stage of the Auditorium with 
a demonstration class of pupils participating. Chairman 
of the Committee, Osbourne McConathy; Broadcast com- 
mentator, Carleton Sprague Smith. (Fifth General As- 
sembly, 2:00). 

Biennial Business Meeting. 

School Band Problems II (3:30). 

School Vocal Music Discussion Forum (3:30). 

Research in Music Education Section (3:30). 


College Choir Section (3:30). 


Tuesday, March 31—Evening 
Biennial Banquet and Dance. (Hotel Schroeder, 7:30.) 
Lobby Sing, Hotel Schroeder (10:30). 


Wednesday, April 1—Morning 


Competition-Festivals Administration, auspices of Committee 
on Competition-Festivals Management, National School 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations (8:00). 


Living Music for Living People. Leading musicians, com- 
posers, and teachers will tell why our modern American 
music should be introduced in the schools—and demon- 
strate how. Rudolph Ganz, Chairman. Aaron Copland, 
President American Composers Alliance, assisting. (Sixth 
General Assembly, Part I, 9:00.) 


Conducting Clinic. Well known conductors will participate. 
(Sixth General Assembly, Part II, 10:30.) 


Wednesday, April 1—Afternoon 


Committee on Professional and Trade Relationships in the 
Field of Music Education. Luncheon and discussion 


forum (12:30). 
Elementary School Music Problems, General (2:00). 
University and College Music, General (2:00). 
Piano Class Section II (2:00). 
Radio as a Factor in Music Education (3:30). 
Music Education in the Churches Section (3:30). 
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Wednesday Afternoon—Continued 


School Music Competition-Festivals Trends. What is the 
place of competition-festivals in music education and the 
music education program today? What place should 
they have on the program of tomorrow? The N.S.B.O.V. 
Associations invite all interested educators to participate 
in this timely discussion (2:00). 


Wednesday, April 1—Evening 
“Free Men,” the Drama of American Democracy. Premiere 
of the dramatized adaptation of the Educational Policies 
Commission’s book, “The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy,” presented by Milwaukee Public 
Schools in codperation with local community organizations. 


(Note: A complete copy of the script of “Free Men” will be given 
to M.E.N.C. members present. It is expected that this first per- 
formance will be followed by performances of “Free Men” by school 
and community groups throughout the United States.) 


Lobby Sing, Hotel Schroeder (10:30). 


Thursday, April 2—Morning 
School of Adjudication, auspices of National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations (8:00). 
Discussion Forums, supplementing Section Meetings held on 
previous days. Subjects and meetings to be announced. 
Music and National Defense. Leaders in our Government 
and in national affairs will discuss the role of music educa- 
tion in the present emergency. (Seventh General Assembly, 
Auditorium, 9:30.) 

Business Meeting (11:45). 


Thursday, April 2—Afternoon 

University and College Music, luncheon and discussion 
period, combining the Committees on University and Col- 
lege Music General, College Bands, College Orchestras, 
College Choirs, and Music in the Junior Colleges (12:15). 

Committee on Professional and Trade Relationships in the 
Field of Music Education, luncheon and discussion, I] 
(12:15). 

Wisconsin All-State High School Band, presented by Wis- 
consin School Music Association. (Eighth General As- 
sembly, Part I, Auditorium, 2:00.) 

Review and Preview: (1) Evaluation of the Thirty-Fifth 
Anniversary meeting, and of the achievements during the 
biennium; (2) A square look at the future. Panel of na- 
tional leaders. (Eighth General Assembly, Part II, Au- 
ditorium, 2:45.) 


Board of Directors of the M.E.N.C. (7:00). 
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VARIOUS BOOKS 


Music in the High School, by Harry Robert Wilson. [New 
York: Silver Burdett Company, 1941. $3.00. 440 pp.] 

We quote the opening sentence of the Preface: “The primary 
purpose of this book at this time is to emphasize the part that 
music can play in democratic living.” Further on in the Preface 
the author outlines his course and embodies, as well, a truth 
that should be shouted from the housetops. Speaking of teach- 
ers of music reading professional books “like this one,” he says: 
“They are often more concerned with the ‘what’ and the ‘how’ 
of teaching music than with the ‘why.’ If only they would 
realize it, a little search into the ‘why’ of music education will 
usually be their best guide in the selection of ‘what,’ and will 
often suggest the ‘how’ that will best fit the situation.” 

From such standpoint the book unfolds. Direct answer to the 
“why” is undertaken in Part I, which consists of two chapters 
under the seemingly inapplicable heading Modern Trends in 
Secondary Education However, the author shows that trends, 
past and present, as well as these devoutly desired for the fu- 
ture, have been and are in the direction of “developing a cur- 
riculum that will consist of meaningful and rich experiences” 
(as distinguished from academic, life-preparation, and other 
concepts); and he does thereby pursue his answer. (Speaking 
digressively, the last issue of our Journal quoted Lowell Mason 
in some wise, parallel reflections.) Moreover, in the second 
chapter of Part I, entitled Music and the Adolescent, still more 
specific and cogent answer is made. Part II, which comprises 
Chapters III to XII inclusive, logically bears the title Musical 
Experiences and deals particularly with the “what.” Part III, 
under the title Administration and Supervision, discusses the 
“how.” Appendix A gives practical help on special interests, 
such as Credit for Outside Study, Financing of Trips, ete. Ap- 
pendix B, Materials, consists of a very valuable list of books 
and music suitable for every division of high school music 
practice. A good Index follows. 

Detailed review of Parts II and III, although deserved, can 
not be attempted here. Such new values as they hold, in com- 
parison with multitudinous pronouncements of other writers 
and teachers that are now current, arise from the author’s 
unusually fine and sure aesthetic preferences and his humanistic 
discernments, together with the influence upon his “what” and 
“how” of the creed he affirms under his “why.” Apart from 
these values the author’s list of musical activities, and his dis- 
cussions of them, from drum corps to symphonic orchestras, 
from glee clubs to voice classes, from creative activities to har- 
mony, retell a familiar tale. It should be said, however, that the 
part devoted to Administration and Supervision, well and 
thoughtfully documented as it is by many pronouncements of 
the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. and those 
of authoritative administrators, present a fuller and 
stronger discussion of its subject than is ordinarily found in 
books of this kind. 

I can hardly praise this book unreservedly because, while its 
constituent parts are good and outwardly are well organized, a 
deeper organic unity seems to me to be lacking. Thus, the gist 
of the author’s musicophilosophical creed appears to be ex- 
pressed in his statement: “Music is needed to enrich life by 
enlarging emotional and spiritual expression.” I consider that 
a wholly adequate answer to the “why”; but is it a fact that 
such enrichment bears particularly on democratic living? The 
bearing appears to be made by the author somewhat as fol- 
lows: Music is a language. “Any language functions only in 
terms of human relation.” (An excellent statement.) Music is 
an art largely produced and heard by groups. 3y ensemble 
playing and singing, individuals are socialized and social needs 
are satisfied. 

All this is true, but the last truth is unexpectedly out of 
line with the first one If the “why” is to direct the teacher 
in the “what” and the “how,” choice between a course based on 
enrichment of life and one based on social values must first be 
made: for make no mistake; the two are not alike. Moreover, 
“social needs” and “human relations” are not synonymous 
terms: nor should one pass so easily from “human relations” 
to group playing. Human relations exist apart from crowds. 
(“Two is company, three is none” comes to mind.) A language 
tonal or lingual, connotes communication, it is true. But a 
congregation reciting the Lord's Prayer in unison is no more 
promoting human relations (although probably it is serving 
social needs) than is one soul in solitude repeating: “Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” Tolstoi says that in art “one man hands on to others 
feelings he has lived through.” He does not say where those 
others may be when they receive. The essential thing is that 
the essential message, in its purity, its preciousness, its dis- 
tinctive, fragrant quality, be received. And we all know, for 
ourselves and for others, that a crowd, by causing an objective 
deflection of attention, may impair receptivity, even at the 
moment when it cultivates sociality. 


does 
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But one should not emphasize so strongly what, if they 
are faults, are largely negative faults. The book is good, and 
should be gratefully received and widely read. My only dis- 
appointment arises from the fact that the author’s premises 
appeared to pave the way for grander conclusions than he 
reaches. In the end, the work becomes the conventional re- 
observation of current practices. I wonder if again the tradi- 
tions of the pedagogical training-track have not led a Pegasus 
to restrain his flight. —Will Earhart 


The Violin Concerto, A Study in German Romanticism, by 
Benjamin F. Swalin. [Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. $3.50.] 

Every serious performer on the violin will treasure this 
book. Musicologists will find material not hitherto available in 
English. Theorists will be interested in the numerous clear 
and compact analyses, together with over two hundred ex- 
cerpts reproduced from the concertos. In a scholarly but de- 
lightfully readable presentation, the author revives interest in 
many time-dimmed composer-artists, including Spohr, now 
chiefly remembered for his “Gesangszene” (Concerto No. 8) 


and his crowning achievement, the ninth concerto. Attention 
is called to parallel figures of the romantic period in phil- 


osophy, literature, and politics—Hegel, Schopenhauer, Goethe, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Carlyle, Napoleon, 
Metternich, Rosetti, and Ibsen. The author’s thesis is that the 
violin was “the singular instrument through which Romanti- 
cism could best express itself.” 

Here also is the story of Paganini’s popularity, reminding 
one of Sonja Henie and Shirley Temple, as everywhere there 
were Paganini hats, cigar boxes, pipes, lamps, etc., all adorned 
with miniature violins. Paganini carried only the orchestra 
parts of his compositions with him on his triumphant tours; 
no one ever saw the violin parts, for he knew that interest 
would decline if he published his works before his retirement. 

Other artist-composers of this period, “bizarre, sentimental, 
but good melodists,” include Mayseder, Lipinski, Molique, Ernst, 
David, Bohrer, Kalliwoda, Rode and Kreutzer. Schumann called 
Kalliwoda a “perennially green tree in the forest of German 
musician poets.” Ernst was also particularly admired by 
Schumann and Joachim for his “fervent and dramatic quality 
and rich melos.” David, the friend of Mendelssohn, influenced 
the latter in writing his famous Concerto, Op. 64, and played 
it at its first performance. We read of Mendelssohn playing 
for Goethe when he was twelve years of age. 

One of the most interesting accounts is that of the Schumann 
concerto and Joachim’s criticism of it. This concerto was not 
performed until 1937. Equally fine analyses are given of the 
works of Joachim, taff, Hellmesberger, Reinecke, Bruch, 
Leopold Damrosch, Goldmark, Sitt, and finally Brahms, whose 
work in his own day was labeled by Hanslick as “of a rather 
dessicated invention, with half-stretched sails of an ebbing 
imagination.” 

The book has a most valuable summing up of the compara- 
tive characteristics of first, second, and third movements, har- 
mony, melos, rhythm, technique, and orchestration. <A long 
list of lesser composers, an extensive bibliography, and a list 
of recordings are given in the appendices. —David Mattern 


The Symbolism of Music, by Dwight L. Bolinger. [Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1941. $1.00. 64 pp.] 
A thoughtful book for thoughtful teachers, but too com- 


One can subscribe to the polemical con- 
clusion that “music is the only form of learning in which 
recitation still not only commands respect, but absorbs a 
major part of the educative effort’? and still be puzzled as to 
the author’s proposed remedy. He states the problem clearly: 
music, language, and mathematics are “the three great sym- 
bolic systems”; the two latter are objective and can be studied 
objectively, so that symbols acquire meaning through use. In 
ealling for a dictionary of musical symbols, however, Mr. 
Bolinger fails to show how such a project might explain our 
symbols—their uses, effects, and meanings through use—with 
the definite results we get in the case of words and figures. 

This reviewer believes that the subject constitutes a real 
perhaps the greatest—problem in music education. A Cuban 
musician accuses North Americans of being musical “parrots,” 
and not without reason. Bolinger makes embarrassing refer- 
ence to our romantic blah-blah about music belonging to the 
spiritual side of man’s nature and its ability to impart as- 
piration. Music is “in itself good,—like any other form of 
human activity,—as far as it represents exercise, but in its 
residual effects either good or bad according to what is made 
of it. Like virtue worn as an outer garment, music may be 
for the aspiring nature an urge to continue its progress.” But, 
it “may as readily be for the base nature a compensation for its 
baseness.” This contention is certainly proved by Baldur von 
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4, Paul Glass . 


Paul Glass, nationally known for his research on the classics and his efforts in making them avail- 
able to the students of string music, has transcribed and edited ‘*The Old Master Series’’ for BMI. 












Commenting on his work, Hugo Kortschak, Head of the Violin Department of the Manhattan School 
of Music, writes: 


**The ‘Old Master Series’, as judged from the first number, ‘Concerto in G Minor by Alessandro 
Scarlatti’ promises to be a weighty addition to the literature available for moderately advanced 
students of string instruments. In pieces of this kind lie treasures of the finest sort that make small 
demands on the players’ technical equipment.”’ 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI—Coneerto in G Minor (Ist time 
published) 
ARCANGELO CORELLI—Sonata da Chiesa in E Minor, Op. 
I. No.2 
Score Score and 6 Parts Piano Part Other Parts, each 
$1.75 $2.75 $ .30 $ .25 












JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH—Organ Coneerto in A Minor 
(on themes by Vivaldi) 

HENRY PURCELL—Suite from “The Fairy Queen” 

GIUSEPPE SAMMARTINI — Coneerto Grosso in G Minor. 
Op. Il. No. 2 


Score Score and 6 Parts Piano Part Other Parts, each 


$2.50 $3.50 $4.40 $ .35 


(UREA NEGRMES fo stingorhest 


ARTHUR H. GUTMAN—First Suite for String Orchestra 
HERBERT HAUFRECHT—Square Set for Strings 


Score Score and 6 Parts Piano Part Other Parts, each 
5 $3.50 $ .40 $ .35 


The New WME Lidrary for School Bands and Orchestras 


contains more than 1,000 selections 


- new numbers that appeal . . . arrangements from the classics . . 
for strings alone, for small and full orchestras, for concert bands and marching bands. 


Material sent on approval. List of graded selections on request. 
Write for the classified BMI Band and Orchestra Catalogue: 


| Educational D 
Broadeast Musie, Ine., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Schirach, arch-poisoner of German youth, who stated recently 
that Nazis march “under the banner of Mozart.” 


We all need to ponder well the issues raised by this book, 
but the author needs to think of some more significant prob- 
lems in musical symbolism than the origin and meaning of 
the “German sixth.” — Warren D. Allen 


Music and Romance, A Course of Study in Music Apprecia- 
tion, by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. [Camden, N. J.: Educational 
Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., 1941. No price 
listed. 572 pp.] 

Teachers and librarians will welcome the new edition of 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella’s well-known book, Music and Ro- 
mance. Although it carries the same title and most of the 
material found in the first edition, this new book has been 
brought up to date in pictures, music, and current interests. 

Since it covers practically the whole library of Victor rec- 
ords, which, in turn, covers the literature of music almost from 
A to Z, this book can scarcely be called “a course of study in 
music appreciation.” It is, rather, an encyclopedia from which 
many courses in music appreciation could be planned. It 
would indeed be a super-quiz-kid who could answer a fourth 
of the questions or remember a fourth of the music and facts 
about music presented in the forty-eight closely packed chap- 
ters! 

The new Music and Romance is attractively bound, well in- 
dexed, and serviced with a glossary and pronunciation guide. 
A very useful book, upon which Miss Kinscella and the RCA 
Manufacturing Company are to be congratulated. 

—Lillian Baldwin 


Modern Composers for Boys and Girls, by Gladys Burch. 
{New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941. $2.00. 207 pp.] 
This book, appropriate for boys and girls of junior high 
school age, follows the treatment and style of “A Child’s 
Book of Famous Composers,” by the same author. It includes 
short, delightfully written biographical sketches of twenty 
composers, representing the outstanding composers of all 
countries, beginning with Moussorgsky and concluding with 
George Gershwin. Each sketch is accompanied by a contem- 
porary picture of the composer. The subtitles of each chapter 
are highly descriptive, e.g., Dvorak, Voice of Bohemia; Pro- 

kofieff, Puck in Music; Gershwin, Genius in Jazz. 
—Clara E. Starr 


PIANO AND SONG BOOKS 


The Goop Song Book. Music by Elizabeth Merz Butterfield; 
words and illustrations by Gelett Burgess. [Cincinnati: The 
Willis Music Company. No price listed.] Humor has long 
been recognized as one of society’s most effective means of 
social criticism. Getting close to the everyday reality of things 
in characterizations and terms that children understand and 
appreciate is being increasingly recognized as the basis of 
effective learning. “Goops” are little people who tease dogs 
and cats, who pinch and poke other children, who snatch toys 
and—worst of all—say “I won't!” Elias McGuff, Jumbo Ray, 
Amelia Pratt, and others are introduced in this book so delight- 
fully arrayed in tunes which fit them to perfection that dis- 
covering the difference between “being good” and “being bad” 
becomes great fun. —Lilla Belle Pitts 





The Young Explorer at the Piano, by Raymond Burrows and 
Ella Mason Ahearn. [Cincinnati: The Willis Music Company. 
60c.] This excellent book for beginning piano lessons is an 
example of the song approach method at its best. The material 
chosen is simple and familiar; nevertheless, it has both charm 
and interest, a rare synthesis, indeed, of good qualities. One of 
the best features of this book is the scrupulous attention of the 
authors to the newer concepts of how learning takes place. 
In fact, the skill with which they have selected and organized 
the material gives it a usefulness that goes beyond the con- 
fines of piano instruction. Any teacher of general music in the 
lower elementary grades would find The Young Explorer At 
The Piano not only a helpful guide in going from “rote to 


note,” but also a rich resource for strengthening valuable 
correlations between the general and special aspects of music 
teaching. —L. B. P. 


The Diller-Page Song-Books, Vol. II (Thirty Familiar Songs 
for Old and Young to Play and Sing), arr. by Angela Diller and 
Kate Stearns Page. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] This 
is second in a series of song books that are collections of well- 
known songs approached from the pianist’s point of view. 
While the transcriptions are admirably adapted to developing 
pianistic ability and musicianly feeling for melodic line and 
details of expressive phrasing, the collection has value also as 
a book of songs good to sing. This reviewer strongly recom- 
mends arrangements of this kind and quality for supplementary 
use in general music classes, as well as in the specialized 
teaching of theory and keyboard harmony. —L. B. P. 


Once-Upon-A-Time Stories of the Great Music Masters, by 
Grace Elizabeth Robinson; musical arrangements by Henry S. 
Sawyer and Rob Roy Peery. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser 
Co. $1.00.] Here is a new and valuable source book that an- 
swers certain needs in several areas of music instruction. For 
the piano teacher, there are thirty-six favorite pieces from a 
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dozen great masters, made easy enough for children to play 
with satisfaction. Moreover, pictures and legendary tales, be- 
loved by young and old alike, serve to introduce them, thereby 
happily increasing their appeal. For the teacher of general 
music classes in both elementary and junior high schools, this 
book can serve in two important capacities: (1) as an aid to 
correlating the general with a special aspect of music educa- 
tion; (2) as background for pupils and teachers in apprecia- 
tion lessons. —L. B. P. 


MUSICAL PLAYLET 


The Birthday Pie (Animated Cartoon Musical Playlet in One 
Act). Book and lyrics by Florence Crocker Comfort; music by 
Jessie Thomas; dances by Georgia Jesseph. [Cincinnati: The 
Willis Music Company, 1941. 60c.] In the story of this one- 
act operetta, Hans and Lena make birthday pies for good chil- 
dren. When a pie is opened, it liberates toys instead of black- 
birds. The characters are drawn from both toy- and story- 
book land, and the music is gay and tuneful. Directions are 
full and explicit, making this operetta one that is well adapted 
to the interests and capacities of elementary school children. 

—L. B. P. 


ORCHESTRA 


Four Characteristic Dances for Orchestra, by Menotti Salta. 
{New York: J. Fischer & Bro. Price not listed.] The dances 
are entitled: March of the Midgets, Puppets at Play, Mocking 
Marionettes, Fluttering Fireflies. Written for symphony or- 
chestra, the score includes harp, tuba, and xylophone, along 
with the usual instrumentation. The composer portrays the 
spirit of his subjects in a manner characterized by economy of 
means. However, there are some boisterous tuttis in which 
the effect of the descriptive titles may be lost if the dynamic 
markings are taken too literally. The technical and expressive 
possibilities are within the range of good college and high 
school orchestras. Highly recommended for all good or- 
chestras, for concert purposes. —Leo J. Dvorak 


To A Ballerina, A Suite of Light Music for Orchestra, by 
Hans Spialek. [New York: Chappell & Co., Inc. Small or- 
chestra, $2.75; full orchestra, $3.50; symphonic orchestra, $4.50; 
extra parts, 40c; piano conductor, 75c.] Overture, Mood, Waltz 
Interlude, and Finale are the four parts of this highly de- 
scriptive suite. Each number is extremely clever and is made 
up of many surprising and startling effects. Among these are 
a tempo alla Conga, in Cuban style, using paper cups and 
regular mutes in the trumpets, four part harmonics and col 
legno in the violins, and other unusual devices. Strong rhythms, 
spicy harmonics, and abrupt tempo and dynamic changes set 
the general style. Colorful phrases for solo instruments 
abound. The violins range through the seventh position, and 
other instruments are scored in the same range of technical 
difficulty. None but an accomplished group could perform this 
composition effectively. Highly recommended for programming 
where something light and modern is desired. Performing 
time: 14 min. —L. J. D. 


BAND 


El Relicario (paso doble), by José Padilla, transe. by Philip 
J. Lang. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Concert and Sym- 
phonic Band Series. Full band, $3.50; symphonic, $5.00; con- 
ductor’s score, 50c; extra parts, 20c ea.] An interesting com- 
position of Latin-American flavor. The mature group will find 
that it lends a dashing brilliance to the program; a considerable 
amount of technical skill is necessary to perform it at the 
proper tempo, however. Harmonies are colorful, and oppor- 
tunities to display good rhythmic and dynamic effects are 
abundant. —Clifford P. Lillya 


Parragut (march), by G. E. Holmes. [New York: Mills 
Music, Ine. Mills Standard Band Favorites. 75c.] This ex- 
cellent march has the kind of swing and melodic appeal which 
should make it a favorite with marching units. There are 
plenty of solid chords of long enough duration to sound well 
“on the march,” with enough figuration in the woodwinds to 
lend brilliance without becoming too florid. —C. P. L. 


Jericho (Rhapsody for Band), by Morton Gould. [New York: 
Mills Music, Inc. Standard band, $4.75; full, $6.00; symphonic, 
$9.00; conductor’s score, $1.00; full score, $2.00, when purchased 
with arrangement, $1.50; extra parts, 30c ea.] The style and 
form of this composition are very free. The rhythms are 
striking and the harmonies imaginative. The program is given 
on the score as follows: Prologue—Roll Call—Chant—Dance— 
March and Battle — Joshua’s Trumpets — The Walls Came 
Tumblin’ Down—Hallelujah. Written in an idiom made fa- 
miliar through the performance of some of the popular radio 
orchestra presentations, it requires a full instrumentation and 
players with a good knowledge of rhythmic figures. A con- 
siderable amount of technique will be found useful to the 
performers of the second and third parts, as well as to those 
of the first parts. 

For the group that can handle it, the number offers inter- 
esting experience in modern American music. —C. P. L. 
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‘WOODWINDS 


Entr’acte from “Rosamunde,” by Franz Schubert. [Boston: 
The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. Educational Series. Flute, oboe, 
clarinet, and piano; or flute, two clarinets, and piano. 75c ea. 
arr.] This is suitable easy material for school program build- 
ing. —George Waln 


Introduction and Allegro Appassionato, Op. 256, for solo 
clarinet with piano accomp., by C. Reinecke. [Boston: The 
Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. Educational Series. $1.25.] An in- 
teresting number suitable for contest usage; of grade IV diffi- 
culty. In playing it through we were favorably impressed. 
—G. W. 


Rondo, by Mozart. Transc. for woodwind quartet by Maurits 


Kesnar. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. Educational 
Series. Flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon or bass clarinet, and 
score. $2.00 compl.] This number is of Grade IV or V diffi- 


culty and has the advantage of a substitute bass clarinet part 
for the many schools which have stressed the bass clarinet 


rather than the bassoon. The music is of the happy easy 
going type which demands facility and delicacy in perform- 
ance. —G. W. 


Rondo Energico (for solo bassoon and piano), by Homer Ulrich. 
{Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. Educational Series. 
$1.00.] A welcome addition to the small amount of bassoon 
solo literature. This is a rollicking, easy-going piece in 6/8 
time; except for a few spots, it is not difficult. —G. W. 


Sarabande et Theme Varie, for solo clarinet and piano, by R. 
Hahn. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. Educational 
Series. $1.00.] This solo is worthy of serious consideration 
for contest use. It is of the French Paris Conservatory type— 
varied, melodious, and interesting throughout. Its grade of 
difficulty might be classed as IV or V. A fine number. —G. W. 


Sonate, Op. 9 (for solo bassoon and piano), by G. Schreck. 
[Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. Educational Series. 
$2.00.] For some years we have owned this sonata in a foreign 
edition. It is becoming more and more a standard sonata for 
the bassoon, which is good from a musical standpoint. Parts 
of it however, become a bit slow for the player. All in all it 
is a welcome addition. —G. W. 


Suite for B> Clarinet Quartet, by Paul Amadeus Pisk. [New 
ork: Carl Fischer, Inc. Score and parts, $1.60; parts, 25c ea.; 
core, 60c.] This suite is in three parts—March, Siciliana, and 
sandler—and is of medium-easy grade, perhaps Grade III in 
the contest ratings. It is on the 1942 national contest list and 
is worthy of serious performance. —G. W. 


BRASSES 


Harry James Trumpet Method (A School of Modern Trumpet 
Playing), by Harry and Everette James. [New York: Robbins 
Music Corporation. $2.00.] A serious basic method which has 
much to offer any trumpet player. The first section is moderate 
enough for the beginning student and is written with fine un- 
derstanding of the instrument. The outstanding feature of the 
method is the presence of many excellent études covering a 
wide range of problems without overdoing the use of sequence, 
as many “methods” do. The problems of finger technique are 
stressed. Vibrato, half-valve glissandos, hand trills, and mutes, 
are all carefully dealt with in terms of their modern usages. 
The serious teacher and student would do well to acquaint 
himself with this method and not let the popular-jazz implica- 
tion of the title cause it to be overlooked. 

—Arthur L. Williams 


Melody, Theme and Variations, by Fred Geib, arr. by Frank 
Morse. [Carl Fischer. 90c.] Recent new publications for 
tuba solo indicate that the tuba soloist is no longer the for- 
gotten member of the solo playing instruments. A new melody 
written in the form of theme and variations has been made 
available for the BB) tuba, and will give tuba players an ex- 
cellent study. <A unique feature of these variations which 
should be mentioned is the inclusion of proper rests at the 
ends of phrases to enable the player to breathe properly. This 
helps overcome one of the common problems for pupils found 
in the playing of the old-style theme and variations. A good 
number to be examined. —Lorrain Watters 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc., New York 


“Shvanda” Polka. Music by Jaromir Weinberger; choral 
setting by the composer; words by Daniel Sibley. TTBB, with 
piano accomp. 20c. Also published for SATB (20c) and SSA 
(15c). Though the principal theme of this composition is one 
of those contagious, lilting melodies, strong rhythmically, that 
the choral director welcomes, the middle section becomes quite 
involved, making the number beyond the ability of even many 
good high school male glee clubs. The accompaniment is diffi- 
cult, too. The range demands a first tenor with a sustained 
top A. —Frank C. Biddle 


February-March, Nineteen Forty-two 


Song to the Virgin (Marienlied). Music by Joseph Marx, 
arr. by Theodore F. Fitch; poem by Novalis (1772-1801), Eng- 
lish version by arranger. SA, SSA, SATB, accomp. 15c ea. 
This is a delightfully plaintive melody, effectively arranged for 
two, three, and four parts. The accompaniment accentuates the 
ethereal atmosphere of the music and text. Though the title 
and poem might lead one at first glance to consider this num- 
ber better suited for parochial schools, there is nothing that 
would offend the religious convictions of anyone in the public 
schools. Beautiful, artistic, sincere choral effects are waiting 
here for those who have a feeling for them. The range of the 
soprano requires a top A which, if not taken easily, would ruin 
the rendition. —F. C. B. 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., New York 


Songs of the Sea. Music by C. Villiers Stanford; poems by 
Henry Newbolt. Male voices (solo voices with chorus ad lib.). 
50c. Also published for SATB. Full score and band parts 
available from publishers. Directors interested in numbers for 
chorus and orchestra should investigate this composition. The 
chorus parts are easy and singable, following, in general, the 
English harmonic style. The number should be an effective pro- 
gram item. —George Howerton 


The Composers Press, Inc., New York 


The Witch. Music by Louis Edgar Johns, Op. 45; words by 
Robert Herrick. SATB, accomp. 20c. A brilliant and ap- 
propriate setting of a fantastic bit of poetry, taking about a 
minute and a half for performance. Of medium difficulty, but 
requiring a choral group of above average flexibility. And 
don’t try it without a clever accompanist! 

-E. Bevington Blakeslee 


Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore Presser Co., Distributors, 


Fhiladelphia 


God of the Amen, a choral service for festival occasions, 
compiled by Griffith J. Jones. SATB, with speaking choir. 30c. 
Mr. Jones has provided 36 pages of material which might serve 
as a festival concert number. The work is for chorus, with a 
few short pages for verse-speaking choir. The unifying idea 
is the utilization of the “Amen” motif by various composers. 
Haydn, Stainer, Gibbons, Mozart, Farmer, Handel, and Rossini. 


—G. H. 

Harold FPlammer, Inc., New York 
Choral Series—Secular: (1) Ah, Love, But a Day. Music 
by Noble Cain; poem by Browning. SSA, accomp. 15c. There 


is much movement in this number; key changes give interest 
and reach good climaxes. The text by Browning adds literary 
value to its study. A good accompanist is required. The high 
B is doubtful for high school voices. (2) O Dearest One, Thou 
Hast My Heart, by Schumann. Arr. by Noble Cain; translation 
of Widmung by Phyllis Stevens. SSA, accomp. 15c. A good 
accompanist is necessary. Change of rhythm creates interest. 


3) O Light of Day, by Schumann. Arr. by Wallingford 
Riegger; poem by Reinick, English version by Noble Cain. 
SSA; accomp. optional. 12c. The close harmony of this 


Schumann number gives the impression of stability, as in a 
religious hymn. (4) Spring Comes o’er the Hill. Music by 
J. S. Bach, arr. by Wallingford Riegger; words by Alfred Marl- 
This does not seem as singable as 


hom. SSA, accomp. 12c. 
some Bach numbers. However, it has vitality and a lilt to the 
melody that will appeal. There is movement in all of the 


three parts. —Ruth Hill 


H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., 
London 
(1) By the Waters of Babylon. 
Music by Philip James; text from Psalm 137. SSAA, accomp. 
15e. Also published for SATB. Orchestral score and parts 
available on rental basis. For organ accomp. use accomp. in 
SATB edition. Very difficult. Worthy of consideration by a 
highly trained church choir. (2) Benedictus es, Domine, set to 
music by William Neidlinger. SATB, organ accomp. 10c. For 
church use. Moderately easy. Voice parts in good range. (3) 
God, My Shepherd, Walks beside Me. Music by J. S. Bach, 
arr. by Clarence Dickinson; English text by Helen A. Dickinson. 
SATB with soprano solo; organ accomp. 12c. Also published 
as a solo for high voice and as an organ solo (“Sheep May 
Safely Graze’). Parts for two flutes available from the pub- 
lishers. This beautiful work includes soprano solo and SATB 
chorale. Carefully arranged in the best tradition, set to ap- 
propriate words. For church use. Highly recommended. (4) 
Jesus Christ Is Born Today (Christmas carol-anthem). Words 
and music by Dorothy Westra. Unison or SA, organ accomp. 
10c. Also published for SATB. A welcome number for chil- 
dren’s choir, and highly recommended as such. Not difficult. 
SATB arrangement not reviewed. (5) Psalm 122 (“I Was 


Church Music Review Series: 


Glad When They Said unto Me”). Music by Leo Sowerby. 
SATB, organ accomp. 25c. In the Sowerby manner. Very 


difficult and very interesting, even on brief acquaintance. For 
church use. Only the most advanced groups should attempt 
this number. (6) O Light Divine. Music by Franz Schubert, 
arr. by Charles Black; text by arranger. Unison children’s 
choir, accomp. 10c. This song is well known as Schubert's 
An die Musik. Words seem good, and appropriate for chil- 
dren's use. Highest note is F#. The range demands good sing- 
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Music by David McK. 


(7) The Stork (Christmas carol). 
text an old English carol reported to have been 
prayer book of Edward VI. SATB; organ or 
12c. A lovely old English carol, with a melody 


ing. 
Williams; 
found in the 
piano accomp. 


in the Dorian mode; appropriately harmonized in the same 
spirit. Highly recommended for high school. Not difficult. 

—Paul Mathews 

Motherland. Music by George Dyson; poem by William 

Watson. SATB, with optional descant, accomp. Also pub- 

lished for unison with optional descant. Prices in U. S. not 

listed. Score and parts available as follows: strings (and 


percussion); strings and woodwind; strings and brass; full or- 
chestra. Fine broad choral style, set to a worthy poem in 
praise of Motherland (Britain). Utterly different in quality 
from much of the current deluge of “patriotic” songs in this 
country. Not difficult. Recommended. —P. M. 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 


(1) Christmas Carols for Treble Choirs, 
arr. and’ed. by Florence M. Martin. 20c. Well-balanced ar- 
rangements for three parts. Many may be used for two-part 
singing. Accompaniments are easy but very adequate. (2) A 
Second Book of Bach Chorales, compiled and ed. by Walter E. 
Buszin. SATB. 20c. A worthy supplement to the Anniver- 
sary Collection of Bach Chorales. College classes in sight sing- 
ing, church and schocl choirs, will welcome this new collection. 
(3) Uncommon Christmas Carols, arr. and ed. by John Cozens. 


Auditorium Series: 


SATB. 20c. A very interesting addition to the Auditorium 
Series. Should be of particular interest to church and school 
choral directors. Thirty-six carols, all very singable and 
vocally within the reach of the smallest choir. 


—Francis H. Diers 


Neil A. Kjos Music Company, Chicago 


Music for Fun Series: We Wish You a Merry Christmas 
(English folk song). Arr. by Beatrice and Max Krone. SATB, 
accomp. ad lib. 15c. A clever arrangement of an old English 
folk tune, which is first stated in unison and then voiced by 
each part. It has a lilting quality that would appeal to both 
students and directors. A distinct addition to the Christmas 
literature. —Hazel B. Nohavec 


Carols Gay We Sing. Music 
by Palmer Clark; words by Charles Arthur Boyd. TTBB, ac- 
comp. 10c. An effective carol for male voices. Written 
largely in unison or thirds, it would be good material for a 
beginning group. (2) The Shepherd’s Joy. Music by Palmer 
Clark; words by Edith Haskell Tappan. TTBB, accomp. 10c. 
A rousing selection that would be very well liked by the boys. 
The tenor is fairly high and demands mature voices. The use of 
slurs in an interesting rhythmic pattern adds to the descrip- 
tiveness of the music. The climax is reached four bars before 
the end and has a pianissimo finish. —H. B.N. 


Selected Octavo Series: (1) 


Oxford University Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., U. S. Selling Agents, 
New York 


My Spirit Sang All Day. Music by Gerald Finzi; poem by 
Robert Bridges. SATB, a cappella. Price in U. S. not listed. 
This is an exquisite setting of a poem rich in feeling. It is not 
too difficult but requires serious study, particularly because of 
the metrical changes. Shifts between 2-, 3-, and 5-beat meas- 
ures are frequent. —Charles M. Dennis 


They Evermore Doe Sing. Music by Susan Frances Perrin; 
words adapted from a 16-17 century poem in the British 
Museum. Solo, accomp. Price in U. S. not listed. A beautiful 
and moving setting of an old English poem extolling the qual- 
ities of the Heavenly Home. It is effective for high voice solo 
or boys’ choir unison. The accompaniment is excellent. 

—C. M. D. 





Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia 
Sacred Music for Mixed Voices Series; God is Good. 


Music 
by C. W. von Gluck, arr. by Karl Geiringer; words by Eleanor 


SATB, a cappella. 8c. Easy. Definitely a “church 
type” of anthem. Might be used on special school occasions 
where sacred music is needed. Range: soprano, G-G; alto, 
B-D; tenor, E-F%; baritone, G-C. —Frederic Fay Swift 


Gifford. 


Sacred Music for Treble Voices Series: Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing. Music by William Baines; text: Psalms 30:12; 31:3, 19; 32:7. 
SA, with organ accomp. 12c. Easy. Could be used effectively 
by junior choir in church program. Chromatics and rhythmic 
changes make the long alto solo more difficult than the rest of 
the anthem. A church rather than school selection. Range: 
soprano, D-G; alto, Ag-C; alto solo, D-E. —F. F. S. 


Part Songs for Mixed Voices Series: (1) Away to the Dance 
(Swedish folk song). Arr. by Robert Hernried; English text 
by Marianne Bay. SATB; piano accomp. ad. lib. 12c. Easy. 
Unusual in the fact that there are no chromatic progressions 
in the entire selection. Rhythmic background in parallel fifths. 
Range: soprano, E-A; alto, A-C#; tenor, E-E; baritone, E-D. 
(2) Father Christmas (traditional Russian carol), arr. by H. 
P. Hopkins. SATB, accomp. 8c. Easy. Fine variety in 
dynamics makes this selection desirable. A short melody ap- 
pearing four times gives a true carol flavor. Range: soprano, 
E-G; alto, Bb-C; tenor, F-E; baritone, Bb-C. Suitable for junior 
high school choir capable of singing four-part music.—F. F. S. 


Christmas Anthems Series: (1) A Good Christmas Cheer. 
Words and music by William Baines. SA, accomp. 6c. Very 
easy. Suitable for any grade capable of singing two parts. 
Rhythms are limited to quarter and eighth notes. There are 
a few accidentals in the alto part. Range: soprano, D-E; alto, 
B-B. (2) That Wondrous Christmas Night (Portuguese carol), 
arr. by H. P. Hopkins. SATB, accomp. 10c. Medium. An 
excellent number. Unusual cadences add a modern flavor. The 
work uses girls’ and boys’ sections of choir individually. Fine 
range of dynamics with not difficult rhythms. Range: soprano, 
C-G; alto, A-B; tenor, C-F; baritone, A-C. —F. F. S. 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York 
Collection of Part Songs and Choruses for Male, Female, and 
Mixed Voices: (1) I Wan’ Jesus to Walk with Me (Negro 
spiritual). Harm. and arr. by George W. Kemmer. SATB, a 
cappella. i5c. Rhythmic, vocal, possessed of a good deal of 
appeal for singers and the average audience. Medium difficulty. 
(2) Just You. Music by H. T. Burleigh; words by Madge 
Marie Miller. TTBB, a cappella. 15c. Fairly easy four-part 
composition in harmonic style. There is a fifth part at cadence 
points which can easily be managed. The song is of the 
serenade type. If the director and the group have no par- 
ticular objection to the words, which are rather over-senti- 
mental, this might serve well as a fresh item for the repertoire. 
(3) Wistaria. Music by Ruggero Vene; words by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. SSA, piano accomp. 20c. Showy and bril- 
liant composition for girls’ voices. A very elaborate pian« 
accompaniment is an essential part of the composition. 
—G. H. 


The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati 


Secular Choruses Series, Three-Part Choruses for Women's 
Voices: (1) The Listener. Music by Bryceson Treharne: 
poem by Maurice Baring. SSA, accomp. 15c. The atmosphere 
of the poem by Baring is well expressed by the music. Interest- 
ing rhythmic contrast; colorful harmonies; offers interpretive 
opportunity. (2) My Heart’s Prayer. Music by Zella Estelle 
Leighton, arr. and harm. by M. Flora Todd; words anon. SSA, 
accomp. ad lib. 10c. Short quiet number demanding some 
nice dynamic contrast. (3) Romance of Old China. Words 
and music by Cynthia Dodge. SSA, accomp. 15c. An amusing 
encore or novelty number. —Richard W. Grant 


Music for American Unity 


Supplementing the Report of the Committee on American Unity Through Music, Published in 
September-October and November-December Journals. 


American Anthem, by Milton Yeats. [New York: Boosey- 
Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. SATB, SAB, SSA, TTBB, 10c ea.; solo 
voice and piano, 30c; full band, 75c; symphonic band, $1.50; 
string orchestra, 50c; small orchestra, 75c; full orchestra, $1.25; 
drum and bugle corps, 60c (this last arr. is in G; all the 
preceding are in F).] Recommended to the American Unity 
Through Music Committee by Florida School Vocal Association, 
at whose clinic last year it was unanimously adopted for school 
and festival use in that state. Conveys in a sincere and dig- 
nified manner a message that is appropriate for American 
youth, as well as their elders. The various choral arrange- 
ments harmonize in massed chorus. Easy range and practical 


length. —Glenn Gildersleeve 
All-American Square Dances, by “Allemande” Al Muller. 
{New York: Paull-Pioneer Music Corporation. 50c.] This 


book contains music, calls, diagrams, complete directions, and 
a glossary of terms used in square dances, quadrilles, and 
lancers, with extra music for schottisches, polkas, and waltzes. 
The intent has been to make the treatment of these dances a 
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The piano arrangements of the music used 
they contain chord diagrams for the 
guitar, ukelele, banjo, etc. Many of the tunes used are al- 
ready familiar to school pupils. An important feature of the 
book is the novelty and unity of the scheme of illustrations 
a series of little “daffydill” figures helping to make the direc- 
tions of the caller pictorially explicit. —G. G. 


American Patrol, by F. W. Meacham, arr. by Paul Yoder. 
[New York: Mills Music, Inc. Concert and Symphonic Band 
Series. Full band, $2.50; symphonic, $4.00; conductor’s score, 
50c; extra parts, 20c ea.] The piece has musical merit as well 
as popular appeal, and this has kept it in the repertoire of 
bands for many years. In this new version, a bugle corps effect 
has been added to the drum solo which occurs near the middle 
of the composition, and it ends with Dixie, instead of Yankee 
Doodle as in the original arrangement. Other melodies of 
patriotic implication included in this arrangement are Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean and The Girl I Left behind Me. Not 
difficult—safe for any program. —Clifford P. Lillya 


practical one. 
have been kept simple; 
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GREAT AMERICAN BAND WORKS 


| 
wi JERICHO #2, 
just by MORTON GOULD Rep, 


Unparalleled! Most imaginative composition yet conceived for band! A monumental symphonic work evincing Gould's 

ingeniousness, Jericho is a deft rhapsodic painting of the famous spiritual in program character — Prologue, Roll Call. 

Chant, Dance, March and Battle, Joshua's Trumpets, The Walls Came Tumblin’ Down, and Hallelujah. Playing time is 

approximately 11 minutes. 

Standard Band $4.75 Full Band $6.00 Symph. Band $9.00 
Full Score $2.00 (when bought with arrangement $1.50) 


AMERICAN PATROL Al SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


Modern Band Arr. by PAUL YODER | by RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Designed for audience appeal. Based on native material, 
the work exploits the wind instruments as a medium of 





New and unusual conception of the famous composition 





a different effects that surpass every previous | contemporary expression. Featured successfully by the 
an Pep ery famous Goldman band. 
ull Band $2.50 Symph. Band $4.00 =| _— Std. Band $4.25 Full Band $6.00 — Symph. Band $9.00 
Arranged by PHILIP J. LANG | Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 
For your Pan-American programs! The most popular Mex- The exotic Oriental theme of this engaging popular stand- 


ican paso doble brightly woven into its authentic native 
colors and rhythms for band. 


___ Full Band $3.50 © _Symph. Band $5.00 ‘Full Band $2.50 Symph. Band $4.00 


LA ROUGETTE +y DAVID BENNETT 


Bennett exceeds every past triumph with this brilliant and novel composition, arranged for PIANO SOLO with 2nd Piano or 
Band Accompaniment, or HARP SOLO with Piano or Band Accompaniment. Solo parts sold separate from the band arrangement. 


Std. Band $3.00 Full Band $4.50 Symph. Band $6.00 Piano Solo (Conductor) $1.00 Harp Solo (Conductor) $1.00 


_ MILLS MUSIC, Inc. ““2™ 1619 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


ard makes a welcome program diversion for every audience. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 


Shink off it . 
Band Programs 
15,000 COPIES SOLD! | | sthentes resivat Overture Panella. ccscee.e ~ 


Autumn Flowers Overture—Lawrence........... RY iy 


35 FAMOUS CHORALES | Bits of Old Time Hits—-Medley 5 & 6.......... 2.00 


Bogar Fantasy—Rauterkus ..........+2++-+0+ 


Songs and Intonation Studies Champion eg cay ; . leh ota ai sire ack rca 1.50 
, | Crown of Jewels Overture—Panella............ 2.50 
by Poul Yoder and James B. Gillette | Day in the Park—Novelty—Chenette........... 2.00 
| Foster Fantasy—arr. Rauterkus...........+.++.4: 4.00 
Since its release only three short months ago, 35 Famous Golden Triangle—Novelette—Panella .......... 2.00 
Chorales has swept the country. Never before has a | June Dreams—Novelette—Wendland ........... Pe a | 
chorale book for band received such enthusiastic approval. | Majestic Overture—Lawrence .........+-+++++ 1.25 
” Mardi Gras Overture—White ke Gipaca denen ks eetece 2.00 
This book is specifically arranged to bring out the tonal ne ye Yen r. Panella......... me 
ne * : eee orning Festival Overture—Monger..........-. t 

qualities of the full band without over duplication of parts. My Tuba Solo (Tuba Solo)—Southwell........ 200 
(Mixed voice choral editions available for 19 of the Naomi—Romantic Episode—Miescer .........- 5.00 
numbers.) Operatic Mingle Overture—Berry.............. 1.50 
Operatic Piecework Overture—Berry............ 1.50 
Full Band Instrumentation | Overture of Overtures—Panella................ 3.50 
String Parts Now Ready: Paramount Overture—Panella .............000. 3.50 
1 - : Rivalry Overture—March Size—Panella......... 1.50 

st Violin Viola | F ° 
nee Scorpio Overture—Eisenberg ..............06. 2.50 

2nd Violin Cello ° 

3rd Violin B Simple Aveu—Thome, arr. Atherton........... 1.25 
= —_ Southland Overture—White ..........ccceeeee 2.00 
Parts 35c Pa. Cond. (with words) 75c Stepping High Selection—White.............. 2.00 
Rainbow Division March—Nirella.....:........ By 


Above prices are for full band. Examine these pub- 
lications at your dealers or send your request direct 
to the publisher. 


NEIL A. KJOS Music co. | | VOLRWEIN BROS. INC. 


14 W. Lake St. Chicago PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Try this remarkable book! 
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Ave Maria, by Burle Marx. {New York: The Composers 
Press, Inc. Soprano solo, women’s chorus, orchestra and organ. 
Price not listed.] Here is a composition that can do much 
toward the strengthening of the American Unity Through 
Music movement. Burle Marx is a Brazilian by birth, and it 
is hoped that this piece will assist in stimulating a greater 
understanding of the music and culture of our South American 
neighbors. Although rather difficult, this work is within range 
of the better high school and college girls’ choruses. The solo 
voice appears alone and in combination with the chorus; the 
highest notes are A and B>. The harmonies are chromatic, 
and problems in intonation are likely to occur. The text is in 


Latin, and, except for the effect of the harmonic treatment, the 


style and mood are of the traditional “Ave Maria.” Except 
for a brief interlude and the ending, the orchestral portion is in 
the nature of an accompaniment. As a matter of fact, the piece 
can be used without orchestra, as the piano or organ part is 
adequate. This is a most interesting composition, one that will 
lend dignity and color to the concert program. —L. J. D. 


I Hear America Singing, A Cantata Based on Poems of Walt 


Whitman, by George Kleinsinger. [New York: Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation. Baritone solo and mixed chorus, 
with piano accomp. $1.00. Right for public performance 
must be obtained from publishers or authorized agents and 
will be granted only upon purchase of 25 copies: additional 
performance rights, $15.00 each performance. Small, full, or 
grand orchestrations obtainable on rental only.] The com- 
poser has taken excerpts from many poems in Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass and welded them musically into a cantata. 


The choral parts of the cantata have been arranged for ad- 
vanced chorus, as well as for school or amateur groups, 
through the inclusion of ossias to be used at the discretion of 
the conductor. The work may be performed in a conveniently 
abridged version by using the transition on page 13. It is 
also possible to present sections of the cantata as single pieces 
at concerts and radio broadcasts where a complete performance 
is not feasible. The cantata, with John Charles Thomas as 
soloist, has been recorded by the RCA -Victor Company (Album 
M 777). —C. E. S. 


The New American Song Book, A Century of Progress in 
American Song, Pan-American Edition, compiled and edited by 
Marx and Anne Oberndorfer, with special arrangements by 
Arthur Olaf Andersen. [Chicago: Hall & McCreary Company. 
Single copies, 35c; postpaid; 2-24 copies, 32c ea., postpaid; 25 
or more copies, 28c ea., transportation extra.] This revision of 
the New American Song Book, to include a complete repre- 
sentation of the songs of all the Americas, makes it a com- 
Ppilation that fits closely into the purposes of the American 
Unity Through Music program. The excellent assortment of 
folk and pioneer songs which is to be found in the previous 
edition of this book, and which are contained in the first 159 
pages of the revised edition, is too well known generally to 
need further comment. However, the fact that the publishers 
have taken much time and care to provide additional Lati 
American material of the character and quality suited for 
school use tends to re-emphasize the value of the original 
collection, as well as increase the scope of the book. Not the 
least of the interesting and valuable features of the book are 
its stories of the songs of both North and South America. 

—G. G. 


CHORAL OCTAVO 
J. Pischer & Bro., New York 


Choruses in Octavo Form Series: (1) Blow, Gabriel! (Negro 
spiritual). Arr. by C. Albert Scholin. SSAATTBB, a cappella. 
l5c. A delightful maestoso number which would aid in develop- 
ing chord consciousness. Short, easy and very singable. (2) 
Play the Golden Harp (white spiritual). Freely written by 
R. Deane Shure; words by J. P. SATB with soprano solo, 
a cappella. 18c. A unique use of modern harmonization creat- 
ing a truly spiritual effect. Easy. The repetition of the tonal 
pattern in the bass would be helpful for beginning groups. 
Requires good solo voice. —Hazel B. Nohavec 


Lees. 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., New York 


All Out for America (Marching Song of the U. S. A.). Music 
by Mayhew Lake; lyric by John Adams. SATB, accomp. 15c. 
Also published for TTBB (15c), SSA (15¢c), SA (12c), full 
band (75c), small orchestra ($1.00), full orchestra ($1.50), and 
as a (40c) A rousing number suitable for assembly 
singing. The composer has used a snatch of Yankee-Doodle 
and has also appropriated some rhythmic tricks from tin-pan 
alley. Charles M. Dennis 


song 


H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., 
London 


Church Music Review Series: (1) Go Tell It on the Moun- 
tains (Negro. spiritual). Christmas chorus arr. by Felix 
Guenther. SSA, accomp. 12c. Skillfully arranged, preserving 
the spirit of the original. Not technically difficult. Excellent 


groups, for Christmas or general use. (2) A 
Prayer for Liberty. Music by Claude Means; text from Book 
of Common Prayer. SATB, a cappella. 10c. Timely; interest- 
ing harmonically and rhythmically. For school or church use. 
Medium difficulty —P. M. 
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Galaxy Music Corporation, New York 


Appalachian Mountain Melodies Series: Mountain Farewell 
Song (“The True Lover’s Farewell”). Freely arr. by Harvey 
Gaul. TTBB, a cappella. 15c. Perform. time: 2% min. For the 
director looking for the unusual in native folk songs this is 
the one. Rhythm changes almost every measure. More for 
adult groups. —George F. Strickling 


Miller Music, Inc., New York 


Miller Modern Quartette Series: Hawaiian War Chant. Music 
by Johnny Noble and Leleiohaku; English lyric by Ralph Freed. 
TTBB, accomp. 15c. An easy number for boys’ glee club or 
quartet; in the popular style, with Waikiki Beach as the locale. 

—R. W. G. 


Mills Music, Inc., New York 


Roy Harris Choral Series: (1) 
Roy Harris: words by Archibald MacLeish. 


Freedom’s Land. Music by 
SATB, a cappella. 


15e. The words are an admonishment to stand against the 
rising night and lift “green freedom to the evening sun.” 
Parts lie well within the reach of the average chorus. The 


Harris idiom of expression is one the singers will take some 
time in understanding. (2) « Freedom, Toleration. Music by 
Roy Harris; poem by Walt Whitman. SATB, a cappella. 15c. 
Another song about freedom and toleration. All of these Harris 
a group for “American Unity” 


songs might be combined in 
programming. (3) “To Thee, Old Cause.” Music by Roy 
Harris; poem by Walt Whitman. SATB, a cappella. 15c. This 


short “toast” song breathes of Whitman’s great love for his 
country. The song would be very appropriate for any school 
program today. (4) “Year That Trembled.” Music by Roy 
Harris; poem by Walt Whitman. SATB, a cappella. 15c. The 
mood is very doleful and breathes of defeat. Very atmospheric. 

—George F. Strickling 


Robbins Music Corporation, New York 


The American’s Creed, words by William Tyler Page, music 
by Hugo Frey. SA, SSA, SATB, TTBB, accomp. 15c ea. The 
American’s Creed originated in 1916-17, at which time the 
American press inaugurated a contest open to all Americans 
for securing “the best summary of the political faith of Amer- 
ica.” During these days when a restudying of this creed is so 
apropos, many music educators will welcome Mr. Frey’s setting 
of the words by William Tyler Page. The song is perfect for 
use in connection with Citizenship Recognition Day, which is 
being conducted in many localities annually the third Sunday 
in May. However, the song and the message of the poem will 
fit excellently into many other patriotic programs throughout 
the year. —G. G. 

My Own America, words and music by Allie Wrubel, arr. by 
Hugo Frey. SATB, accomp. 15c. This was a prize-winning 
song in the national song contest recently conducted by the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies. The words 
might be a poetic retelling of the experiences of Katherine 
Lee Bates when she climbed Pike’s Peak and received her in- 
spiration for writing ““America, the Beautiful.” Except for the 
last line—‘“‘and help us save Democracy the whole world thru” 

this might be a standard patriotic choral number of per- 
manent value. It is indeed far superior to much of the music 
that has been composed for the present emergency. —G. G. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


Secular Choral Music Series: (1) 
tucky mountain song). Arr. by Lewis Henry Horton; col- 
lected by John Jacob Niles. SATB with incidental baritone 
and soprano solos, a cappella. 16c. A cleverly arranged folk 
song that should become very popular with choruses. Plenty 
of cause to get enthusiastic over the “caws.” (2) Into the 
Night. Words and music by Clara Edwards; arr. by Kenneth 
Downing. SATB, accomp. 15c. Here is a lovely setting of a 
song which has become very popular in solo form. Parts are 


The Carrion Crow (Ken- 


well placed. Has also been arranged for TTBB. (3) One 
Morning in May, or, The Nightingale (Kentucky mountain 
song). Arr. by Lewis Henry Horton; collected by John Jacob 
Niles. SATB with soprano and tenor solos, a cappella. 16c. 


Another sprightly folk tune from Kentucky. Tenor and soprano 


solos over humming background. Medium difficulty. (4) When 
I Bring to You Coloured Toys. Music by John Alden Car- 
penter, arr. by Bryceson Treharne; words by Rabindranath 


Tagore. SATB, accomp. l6c. A very lovely song by one of 
our fine American composers. The matter of the accompanist 
should be considered, as the piano part is very full and the 
song is set in F# major. (5) <A City Called Heaven (Negro 
spiritual). Arr. by Van A. Christy. SSAA, a cappella. 15c. 
In 6/8, this is a somewhat different spiritual. Quite rhythmical 
and with range from low F to high Ab. —G. F. S. 


The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati 


To Victory. Adapted from Beethoven's Fifth (V) Symphony: 
text and arr. by S. A. McReynolds. SATB, piano or orchestral 
accomp. l5e. A clever treatment of Beethoven’s recently- 
named Victory Motif, from the Fifth Symphony. Well within 
the grasp of the average chorus. Beethoven’s orchestration can 
be used with this arrangement; it comprises the entire exposi- 
tion, ending on the first double bar. —R. W. G. 


Music Educators Journal 
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BOOK 


by John Paul Janes 


pias School and 
College Choruses along with 
many Original pieces with 
catchy words. 


fr PEP and PATRIOTIC MEETINGS, 


FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, Etc. 
The Most Interesting Collection 


for School Bands Ever Offered 
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Instrumentation for Full Band with Violin and Piano parts. Band Parts, 35¢ each Piano, 60c each 


Complete CORNET PART mailed FREE Upon Request ! 
JENKINS MUSIC CO. 
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State, Regional and Natonal News 





California-Western Music Educators 
Conference 


4 Advisory board: Mrs. Gertrude Fisher, 
Long Beach, President, Southern Dis- 
trict; J. Price Gittinger, Davis, Presi- 
dent, Northern District; Charles S. Hay- 
ward, Los Gatos, President, Bay Dis- 
trict; J. Chandler Henderson, Sanger, 
President, Central District; Lloyd An- 
derson, Fortuna, President, North Coast 
District; Everett Schwarzmann, Santa 
Cruz, President, Central Coast District; 
Lester Schroeder, Escondido, Chairman 
of Region Five; Louis Woodson Curtis, 
Los Angeles, First Vice - president, 
M.E.N.C.; William Knuth, San Francisco, 
Member-at-Large, M.E.N.C.; Clarence 
Heagy, Fresno, Past Second Vice-presi- 
dent, California-Western; Eldon Ardrey, 
Flagstaff, Ariz., Chairman of Vocal Af- 
fairs Committee; Fred Ohlendorf, Long 
Beach, Calif., Chairman of Instrumental 
Affairs Committee; Walter Zamecnik, 
Los Angeles, Music Exhibitors Repre- 
sentative. —Helen C. Dill, President 


Bay Section: An audience of 600, in- 
cluding approximately 250 music edu- 
cators, attended the Berkeley meeting 
on January 17. About 350 students took 
part. The theme of the meeting, 
American Unity Through Music, was 
carried out even to the very attractive 
printed programs and the decorative 
scheme of the dinner. President Charles 
Hayward presided, and Mabelle Wilson, 
Supervisor of Music, Berkeley, was pro- 
gram chairman. Speakers were Mrs. Iva 
Smith of Garfield Junior High School, 
Berkeley; Albert Elkus, University of 
California Music Department; Helen C 
Dill, President, California-Western Divi- 
sion, M.E.N.C. Music groups participat- 
ing included the Berkeley High School 
Orchestra, A Cappella Choir, and Band; 
Willard Junior High School Boys’ Glee 
Club; Longfellow Elementary School 
Orchestra; Oxford Elementary School 
Traffic Boys’ Choral. The last, accord- 
ing to the News Letter, is “a spectacular 
group in their red and gold uniforms. 
They have a snappy drill routine. There 


peta 
ey / 


ae” 


Gatos; Norman Walters, Santa Cruz; center: 


Director, Bay District; Helen Beesley, Director, Bay District; Mrs. Helen C. 


are thirty fifth and sixth grade boys 
in the group chosen for traffic, not for 
voices. But you should hear them 
sing!” Robert Owen, Berkeley High 
School Negro student, played one move- 
ment of his own piano concerto with 
the orchestra. Chairmen of the panel 
discussions were: Instrumental—Vin- 
eent A. Hiden, first vice-president of 
California-Western; Vocal—Sylvia Gar- 
rison, Oakland Technical High School; 
Theory—Mrs. Violet Cobb, Fremont 
High School. 
Next meeting will be at Santa Rosa, 
April 18. 
-Charles S. Hayward, President 





California School Band, Orchestra, and 
Chorus Association 

4 Northern California School Band, Or- 

chestra, and Chorus Tournament-Festi- 

val will be staged in Santa Cruz April 

25, with approximately 5,000 students 

taking part. 

Northern California Music Materials 
Clinic took place December 6 in San 
Jose, with outstanding students from 
various cities in central California par- 
ticipating in the 100-piece clinic band 
and 100-piece clinic orchestra. More 
than 200 instructors heard the new 
Class B, C, D, and E material read 
under the batons of about thirty direc- 
tors. Class A material was performed 
by the band and orchestra of San Jose 
State College, led by Tommy Eagen and 
Adolph Otterstein, respectively. 

Officers of the C.S.B.O.C.A. are: Presi- 
dent—John Merton Carlyon, Watson- 
ville; Vice-president—Leon Jenkins, San 
Jose; Secretary-Treasurer— John W. 
Farrar, Santa Cruz; Members-at-Large 
Eleanor Short, San Jose, and Al Rageth, 
Turlock. Coédperating with them in ar- 
ranging the materials clinic were: 
Charles Hayward, President, Bay Sec- 
tion California-Western Division, 
M.E.N.C.; Vincent Hiden, First Vice- 
president, California-Western; Adolph 
Otterstein, Head, Music Department, 
San Jose State College. 

—John W. Farrar 
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AT THE BERKELEY MEETING JANUARY 17, CALIFORNIA-WESTERN MUSIC EDUCATORS CONFERENCE, BAY SECTION 


Left to right, front row: Chester Mason, Business Manager, Bay Section News Letter; Adolph Otterstein, San Jose; Vincent Hiden, First Vice- 
president, California- Western; John Farrar, Secretary-Treasurer, California School Band, Orchestra, and Chorus Association; Marshall Dahneke, Los 





Department of Music, New Jersey 
Education Association 


4Fourth Annual State Band Forum, 
February 12-13, Irvington. Carleton L. 
Stewart of Mason City, Iowa, will con- 
duct the Fourth All-State Symphonic 
Band, comprising 114 players, in a pub- 
lic concert February 13. Mr. Stewart 
will also speak on adequate facilities 
and equipment for bands and orchestras. 
Sam Rowland will give a percussion 
demonstration. A general meeting has 
been called in connection with the 
forum for consideration of affiliation 
with the M.E.N.C. and its Eastern Divi- 
sion. 

Ninth Annual Vocal and Instrumental 
Solo and Ensemble Contest, April 25, 
Elizabeth. 

Seventh Annual All-State High School 
Choral Festival, May 16, Trenton. 


Missouri Music Educators Association 


4 Officers elected in December are: Presi- 
dent—A. W. Bleckschmidt, Warrensburg; 
Vice-presidents -— orchestra, L. w. 
Guenther, St. Louis; band, Maurice 
Stukey, Columbia; choral, Edward Lakin, 
St. Joseph; Secretary-Treasurer—Orville 
R. Peterson, Clinton; Directors—A. G. 
Harrell, Jefferson City; Chester Moffatt, 
Springfield; R. L. Morris, Poplar Bluff; 
Annie Louise Huggins, Flat River; Ex- 
amining Officers—J. T. Alexander, Boon- 
ville; Dean E. Douglass, Jefferson City. 


Washington Music Educators 
Association 


4A three-day state-wide meeting will be 
held in Spokane, April 8-10. Northwest 
District competition-festival for instru- 
mental and vocal soloists will take place 
at College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
March 7; the ensemble instrumental 
meet, at University of Washington, 
Seattle, May 2. Southwest District solo 
meet will be in Chehalis, March 21; en- 
semble instrumental, in Kelso, April 25. 
Other sections to be announced. 
-William W. Thomas, Secretary 


Eleanor Short, Vice-president, Bay District; Mrs. Mary McClure, Los Gatos; Mrs. Eunice Skinner, 
Dill, President, California-Western; Mrs. Dorothy Ketman, Director, 


Bay District; Sylvia Garrison, Director, Bay District; Virginia Short, Second Vice-president, California-Western; top row: George Hatfield, Peta- 

luma; Josef V. Walters, Santa Rosa; Charles M. Dennis, Editorial Board, Music Educators Journal; William E. Knuth, M.E.N.C. Board of Directors; 

Charles S. Hayward, President, Bay District; J. Merton Carlyon, President, California School Band, Orchestra, and Chorus Association; Karl Cooper- 

rider, Director, Bay District; Madison Devlin, Past President, Bay District; Karl Ernst, Director, Bay District; Robert Schulenburg, Secretary- 
‘ Treasurer, Bay District; Everett Schwarzmann, President, Central Coast District. 











UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BAND CONDUCTORS CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, DECEMBER 22-23, 1941 


Present at the conference held under the auspices of the M.E.N.C. Committee on University and College Bands were: 
Bainum, John Barabash, Mark Biddle, Scott Calloway, Anthony Chiuminatto, A. M. Culpepper, J. 


Harold Bachman, Glen C. J 


Doty, Ray Dvorak, Alvin R. Edgar, Norman Falkenhainer, Frederick Fennell, Walter Fertig, Samuel L. Flueckiger, Cleo G. Fox, Ralph T. 
J. Gremelspacher, Hugh Gunderson, A. A. Harding, John J. Heney, 
Overgard, Harry E. Parshall, H. E. Pike, Gerald R. 
R. Wehrend, Richard Weinhorst, B. B. Wyman. 


Newell Margrave, Harvey Moen, Graham T. 


W. Shedden, K. D. Simmons, Everett Timm, Wm. . 
will be supplied upon request to any college or university bandmaster. 


Pennsylvania School Music Association 
4Festival schedule: chorus—January 
22-24, Coatesville, John D. Raymond, 
host; orchestra—March 12-14, Reading, 
talph Fisher Smith, host; band—May 
14-16, Millvale, Stanley Fleming, host. 

Officers elected for the coming two- 
year term are: President—Stanley M. 
Gray, Berwyn; First Vice-president 
John G. Loos, West Lawn; Second Vice- 
president—James W. Dunlop, Farrell; 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. P. Huntington, 
Johnstown; Representatives-at-Large 
Irving Cheyette, Indiana; Maurice D. 
Taylor, Montrose; Carroll D. Kearns, 
Farrell. 

Harrisburg was selected as the site 
for the Second Annual Music Education 
Conference, to be held in mid-November, 
1942. —Paul B. Mechlin 





Minnesota Music Educators Association 
4 New officers: President—Erwin A. 
Hertz, St. Cloud; Vice-presidents—band, 
Eli Barnett, St. Paul; vocal, Arlys Den- 
zell, St. Paul; community music, Paul 
Stoughton, Northfield; orchestra, A. L. 
Swanson, Minneapolis; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Ronald G. Riggs, St. Cloud. 

At the band clinic on January 31 at 
University of Minnesota, the Minnesota 
Symphonic Band and University of Min- 
nesota Band played contest music ex- 
clusively. 

A timely feature of the National 
Music Clinic of Region Two, December 
29-31 at Minneapolis, was a panel dis- 
cussion on the wartime objectives of 
public school music, in which the fol- 
lowing persons took part: Charles B. 
Righter, chairman; John Sherman, music 
critic of the Minneapolis Star-Journal; 
H. B. Gough, Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Cloud; Gilbert Wrenn and Joseph 
Starr of the University of Minnesota. 





In-and-About Cleveland Music 
Educators Club 

AFifty persons attended the November 
29 meeting. Speaker was Edith M. 
Keller, State Supervisor of Music. Per- 
formers in the musical program were 
Leo Beylan, Gretchen Garnett, Russell 
Gee, Raymond Gerkowski, Ralph Katz, 
Frederic Lake, Elthera Mohler, Russell 
V. Morgan. 

—Robert H. Rimer, Publicity Chairman 
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Nebraska Music Educators Association 


4Annual clinic, in December, set new 
attendance records; more than 400 
students, representing 77 schools, made 
up the three clinic groups. Officers 
elected for current year are: President— 
M. H. Shoemaker, Hastings (re-elected) ; 
Vice-presidents — band, R. Cedric An- 
derson, North Platte (re-elected); or- 
chestra, F. Vallette Hill, Alliance; choir, 
Elizabeth Cummings, Kearney; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—S. K. Lotspeich, Grand 
Island (re-elected); Delegate-at-Large— 
J. H. Rennick, Beatrice. 

—S. K. Lotspeich 





Colorado Instrumental Directors 
Association 


4State competition-festival, April 14- 
27, in the five districts. Officers elected 
by C.I.D.A., a division of Colorado Music 
Educators Association, to take office 
July 1, 1942, are: President—Herbert 
Walther, Denver; Vice-president—Earl 
Hornish, Holyoke; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Gus Jackson, Arvada. 

—Raymon H. Hunt, President 


In-and-About Harrisburg Music 
Educators Club 


4A forum will be the feature of the 
February 9-meeting, to be held at Pal- 
myra, Pennsylvania. Gladys Hooper, 
Leah Thorpe, Ennis Davis, and Arthur 
Hauser will discuss “The Place of 
Music Education in the Present Crisis’’; 
M. Claude Rosenberry will be the 
moderator. 

The club this year has the largest 
membership since its organization. Of- 
ficers are: President—Evelyn Waltman, 
York; Vice-president—Leslie Saunders, 
Lebanon; Secretary—Russell Shuttles- 
worth, Harrisburg; Treasurer—Edward 
Rutledge, Lebanon Valley College. 








In-and-About New Haven Music 

Educators Club 
4 Guest speaker at March 14 meeting 
will be Lilla Belle Pitts of Columbia 
University, member of the M.E.N.C. 
Board of Directors. Her subject is 
“Relating Music Teaching to the World 
around Us.” 


William D. Revelli, chairman, 
Maurice Dobbins, Gerald 
Fulghum, 


Mark Hindsley, Arch L. MacGowan, Charles V. Maguvean, Boh. Makovsky, 
Prescott, C. S. Putman, Myron E. Russell, Charles 
« A mimeographed report of the proceedings 
Address William D. Revelli, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Oregon Music Educators Conference 


4 New officers: President—Chester Dun- 
can, Portland; Vice-president—Walde- 
mar Hollensted, Portland; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Genevieve Baum Gaskins, 
Corvallis; Chairmen—vocal, Glenn Grif- 
fith, Eugene; instruments, Homer Waltz, 
Bend; elementary, Miriam Burton, Med- 
ford. 

Spring meeting, March 25-27, Port- 
land, with Waldemar Hollensted as pro- 
gram chairman. 

Oregon Music Teachers Association is 
one of O.M.E.C.’s most active groups. 
“The music teachers in the public 
schools are increasingly aware of the 
fine training and support of this loyal 
and efficient group,” writes Oregon 
Education Journal. ‘Fine, detailed in- 
struction is their aim, without which 
orchestras, bands, and choruses in the 
public schools would lose many fine 
musical experiences. Realizing that 
coéperation produces greater results, the 
Portland Division of Oregon Music 
Teachers Association invited Mr. Ches- 
ter Duncan, Supervisor of Music, Port- 
land, and his assistant supervisors to 
attend a dinner meeting in the Mallory 
Hotel, November 12... The. Asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated on the 
fine spirit of fellowship evidenced by 
this invitation to members of the Oregon 
Music Educators of the public schools. 
Their contribution is great; let us strive 
to use it efficiently and wisely.” 

—Genevieve Baum Gaskins 





In-and-About Hartford Music Educators 


4 Elsa Findlay, instructor of music edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will give a demonstration- 
lecture on eurythmics at February 14 
meeting, to be held at Sedgwick Junior 
High School, West Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Findlay, former pupil of Jacques 
Dalcroze, is an outstanding exponent 
and teacher of the Dalcroze system. 

At season’s last meeting, April 11, 
Warren S. Freeman, Director of Music, 
Beimont, Mass., will speak on “What Is 
Ahead in Music Education?” 

Chairman of program committee is 
Helen Dugid, Hartford; of social com- 
mittee, Mary Lane, Wethersfield. 

—J. H. Soifer, Publicity Chairman 
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Department of Music, Delaware State 
Education Association 


4 The Delaware section of the M.E.N.C. 
is taking Caesar Rodney's ride to the 
Continental Congress in 1776 as the 
theme for its Music and American Youth 
program, to be broadcast from Wilming- 
ton on February 15. The All-State High 
School Band, the University of Delaware 
Choir the Madrigal Singers, and a 
string ensemble will take part The 
program will include music indigenous 
to Delaware, first state of the Union; 
musi of the Continental Congress 
period: and special music written for 
the end of the program. Chairmen of 
the broadcast committees are: General 
Lenard Quinto; Continuity—Sarah Gold- 
stein, Mrs. Richmond Gobbs: Orchestra- 
tions—Fred Orth: Band—wWilbert Hitch- 
ner; Music Research—Glenn_  Gilder- 
sleeve; Chorus—Anthony Loudis: Pub- 
licity and Invitation—Mrs. Josiah Bacon. 

Immediately following the broadcast, 
the board of directors will launch a 
campaign for a survey and improvement 
plan of the elementary and secondary 
schools in the fields of chorus, orchestra, 
and band. Working with the committees 
charged with this responsibility will be 
a committee assigned to the encourage- 
ment and presentation of possibilities 
for improvement on the professional 
level 

Plans are in progress for the annual 
one-day band festival, in which all 
school bands in the state are invited to 
participate Commentaries are in order 
when requested, and an eminent adjudi- 
eator is brought to Wilmington for this 
purpose As in the last two years, the 
massed bands, comprising approximately 
1,150 students, will stand on the steps 
of Rodney Square while the adjudicator 
conducts three numbers This festival 
is one of the strongest impetuses given 
to music in Delaware, and probably was 


in no small way responsible for the 
notable improvement in performance the 
second year of the event. The festival 
is underwritten by the Mercantile Sec- 
tion, Wilmington Chamber of Commerce. 
in conjunction with musically minded 
citizens throughout the state. 

Amélie Kozinski, Secretary 


West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 Fifty-six persons, representing twenty 
counties, attended the Clarksburg meet- 
ing, December 6, at which problems per- 
tinent to music teaching were freely 
discussed, resulting in a number of sat- 
isfactory conclusions West Virginia is 
still in its infancy in music education. 
Some counties have directors of music 
and excellent programs in force. Other 


counties have no music programs at all. 
For a number of years some of the col- 
leges taught music as something to be 
tolerated, rather than as a vital subject. 
Members of the West Virginia Music 
Educators Association feel that it has 
been through the leadership of their or- 
ganization that better teachers are be- 
ing turned out by the colleges generally, 
and through the fine work done in some 
counties that other counties are waking 
up. The objective of the Association is 
to have a music program in every 
county. The state department of educa- 
tion is strongly in sympathy with the 
organization and its aim’ and last year 
refused a first-grade classification to 
twenty schools that met all require- 
ments but music. With such backing 
the W.Va.M.E.A. will accomplish much. 
Regina Caulfield, State Chairman, 
County Music Directors, W.Va.M.E.A. 


Western Colorado 


4 Western Slope Music Tournament, 
March 20-21, 1942. (IS-VS-IE-VE), and 
April 23-25 (B-O-C). Sponsored by the 
schools of western Colorado, through 
the Western Slope Music Association. 
W.S.M.A. secretary is Superintendent 
Harry Williams, Paonia. 

J. F. Beattie, Grand Junction 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4State festival will be held in Ann 
Arbor, April 24-25. Deadline dates for 
entries: solos and ensembles, April 6: 
bands and orchestras, April 13. The 1942 
festival has been approved by the State 
Co-ordinating Committee on Inter-school 
Activities Required orchestra numbers 
were listed in the December issue of the 
M.S.B.O.A. Journal. sand = = numbers, 
chosen at the annual band clinic, Jan- 
uary 24-25, will be announced later. For 
further information write Karl W. 
Schlabach, Secretary, M.S.B.O.A., High 
School, Benton Harbor. 

District 11 (Detroit) issues a service- 
able mimeographed bulletin to members, 
giving news of clinic and competition- 
festival events for the state and region. 
The bulletin issued immediately after 
the November 29 orchestra clinic con- 
tained a detailed summary of the 
demonstration given by Charles B. 
Righter, State University of Iowa. 
District president is John Phelps; treas- 
uvrer, Gordon Allen. 

Eric Leidzén was guest conductor of 
University of Michigan Band at annual 
clinic January 24-25 in Ann Arbor, in 
place of N. DeRubertis, who was ill. 
Roy Harris appeared as a special guest 
conductor. All Class A and B selections 
were played. 


New York State School Music 
Association 


4 With full approval of the executive 
committee of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Principals, the 
N.Y.S.S.M.A. will conduct nine sectional 
competition-festivals this year, with an 
estimated 50,000 students participating. 
The schedule is as follows: April 17- 
18—Mineola, Long Island; South Junior 
High School, Watertown; Cooperstown 
or Delhi; April 27-28—Senior High 
School, Kingston; Hamburg: Saratoga 
Springs; May 1-2—-Newark, N. J.: Grant 
Junior High School, Syracuse; Elmira 
Free Academy. Entire program will be 
conducted under the N.Y.S.S.M.A. plan 
of classification, which is based on per- 
forming ability rather than school en- 
rollment. Solo and ensemble events will 
follow the School Music Competition- 
Festivals Manual in every detail. Ad 
judication will be conducted by nine 
senior adjudicators (three band, three 
orchestra, three choral) and_ thirty 
junior adjudicators, all of whom at- 
tended the School of Adjudication, where 
definite standards were set. Plaques and 
medals will be awarded to all organiza- 
tions and soloists receiving first-division 
awards. For further information ad- 
dress the N.Y.S.S.M.A. at 100 S. 4 Ave., 
Ilion, N. Y. 

Frederic Fay Swift, Secretary 


Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


4 Regular February dinner meeting will 
be replaced by a two-day clinic for 
students in the percussion sections of 
school orchestras and bands throughout 
the state. Sam Rowland will conduct 
the clinic; other details have not yet 
been announced by the program com- 
mittee, of which Lee C. McCauley of 
Rhode Island State College: is chair- 
man. 

On Saturday, March 28, the R.I.M.F.A. 
will sponsor the annual concert of the 
All-State Senior High School Chorus and 
Orchestra. Walter Butterfield of Provi- 
dence will conduct the chorus; George 
Chase of West Warwick, the orchestra. 

Elsie S. Bruce, President 


Arizona School Music Educators 
Association 


4 Second state band clinic, March 20-21, 
University of Arizona, Tucson; guest 
conductor, A. A. Harding, University of 
Illinois. Southern District festival, 
March 20-21, Tucson; Central District, 
March 28, Tempe. Northern District 
contest, April 10-11, Flagstaff; Eastern 
District, April 17-18, Thatcher. (All 
contests and festivals for B-O-C-IS-VS- 
[E-VE.) —George C. Wilson, President 





NEBRASKA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CLINIC, DECEMBER 4-6, 1941, FREMONT 
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Ohio Music Education Association 


4Central District: Season's second 
meeting, in February, will include a dis- 
cussion of mixed instrumental grade 
groups and junior high demonstrations. 
Central District president is Eugene 
Ross, Delaware. 

Pauline Dorn, Secretary 


East District: Contest dates: March 
28—Classes A and AA, Bellaire High 
School; Classes B and C solos and en- 
sembles, Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord; April 11—Classes B and _ BB, 
Bridgeport High School; Classes C and 
cc, Cadiz High School; Class A _ solos 
and ensembles, Muskingum College. 
East District officers are: President— 
Arthur R. Burdett, Bellaire; Vice-presi- 
dent—Wade B. Fair, New Concord; 


Secretary—William Fingerhut, Pow- 
hatan Point; Treasurer—Carl T. Moore, 
Warner; Competition Chairman—Paul 
Vv. Bliss, New Philadelphia; Clinic 
Chairman—L. H. Alexander, Dover; 


Research Chairman—Milton F. Rehg, 
New Concord; Publicity Chairman and 
Editor, Edomea—Robert Corbin, Barnes- 
ville. 


East Tennessee School Band and 

Orchestra Association 
4First band clinic was held January 30- 
February 1, in Maryville. Chairman was 
Lillian Roche Ray; co-chairman, Marvin 
Lindley, both of the host city. The 
competition-festival, in which organiza- 
tions from southwestern Virginia and 
southeastern Kentucky participate, will 
be held April 16-17, at East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City. Co-mana- 
gers will be Mondel E. Butterfield and 
Roger W. sarrigar of the _ college’s 
music department. 

Other officers of the E.T.S.B.O.A. are: 
President and Executive Secretary— 
Hollis L. Cross, Greeneville; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Roger W. Barrigar, Johnson City; 
Secretary-Treasurer O'Dell Willis, 
Fountain City; Past-President and Band 
Chairman—Wilkse S. Bobbitt, Erwin; 
Orchestra Chairman—Fred DeRobertis, 
Knoxville. —Wilkse S. Bobbitt 


Kansas 

ASecond Annual Mid-Western Music 
Clinic was held January 8-10 at Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, under di- 
rection of Russell L. Wiley, University 
band director. Demonstrations and con- 
cert performances were given by the 
University of Kansas A Cappella Choir, 
D. M. Swarthout, director; Symphony 
Orchestra, Karl Kuersteiner, director; 
and Concert Band; and by a number of 
high school bands, orchestras, and vocal 
groups. Guest conductor N. DeRubertis, 
Kansas City, Mo., gave a string bass 
demonstration. J. Vincent Bach, New 
York City, led a discussion on brasses 
and acoustics, D. M. Swarthout on piano, 
Raymond Stuhl on cello, E. Thayer 
Gaston on brasses, Joseph Wilkins on 
voice, Karl Kuersteiner on violin and 
viola, Robert Forman on oboe and En- 
glish horn, Claude Hall on percussion, 
Bruce Thomas on clarinet, Paul Painter, 
assisted by Billy Sears and George 
Rhoades, on baton twirling and gun 
spinning. 

Although ice and snow prevailed 
*verywhere, 800 high school students 
ind about 250 music supervisors at- 
ended the clinic. 

Russell L. Wiley, Chairman 


Georgia Music Education Association 


The G.M.E.A. is coéperating with the 
Savannah Chamber of Commerce in the 
sponsorship of the Region Eight Na- 
tional School Music Competition-Fes- 
tival, to be held May 6-9. 


Central Kentucky Music Educators 
Association 
4 New president is Alexander Capurso, 
head of the Music Department, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 
—Ruth Stallings, Past President 
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NE another Instant Success! 


--the easiest orchestra book. 





MELODY & HARMONY 


ALBUM 
fon Boginners’ Orchestra 


Compiled and Arranged 
b 


ROSARIO BOURDON 
Playable for 


Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartet or Orchestra 


@ Contains a collection of 38 best known very easiest grade com- 
positions for concert and recreation. Every instrument book has 
beth the SOLO or LEAD part in Unison and the HARMONY part, 
on two separate lines. All instruments are playable together. 


@ Provides every player with the melody for home playing and at 
the same time, the regular harmony part for ensemble or orchestra 
playing. 

ae 

@ Here is music for every purpose which is a pleasure to play. 
There are no confusing cue notes, no 1/16th or dotted 1/8th 
notes, no difficult keys or rhythms. In fact, just as easy as it is 
possible to be. 


@ This is truly a collection which will thrill the young players and 
their parents and prove a pleasant way to rapid progress. 


(Contents 


ADESTE FIDELES HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT ITISKET, ITASKET 

AMARYLIS LAUTERBACH 

AMERICA LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY, Waltz 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL LULLABY (Brahms) 

AN OLD LEGEND MARINE SONG MARCH 

AT PIERROT’S DOOR MERRY WIDOW WALTZ 
BEAUTIFUL HEAVEN MY BONNIE 

BICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE 
BROTHER JOHN NOW THE DAY IS OVER 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE O NO, JOHN 

CHORAL ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 
CHRISTMAS BELLS PASSING BY 

CIELITO LINDO REUBEN AND RACHEL 

COME THOU ALMIGHTY KING SICILIAN CHANT 

CUCKOO (The) SILENT NIGHT 

DAISY BELL SOUTHERN SKIES 

FLYING ACE MARCH SUPPER SONG 

FOX AND GOOSE THEME FROM THE SURPRISE SYMPHONY 
GOD OF OUR FATHERS TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR 
GOOD-NIGHT, LADIES WHISPERING HOPE 

HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG’S ALL HERE Scales and Exercises in Rhythm 


Published for All Instruments 
PRICE: each book 35c 


PIANO CONDUCTOR — 65c 
Sample Ist Violin book sent free. 


Write today. 
Publishers: EMIL ASCHER, Inc., Established 1879 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














Region Two Paul Yoder, conducted their own com- 
positions. 











oP inal tegion swe Competition-Fes- At the Region Three Board of Con- 
tival Poster Bulletin will be mailed to trol meeting, major attention settled on 
all schools‘about March 1, announcing matters pertaining to the utilization of 
detailed plans for the event, to be held organization machinery and _ resources 
May 14-16, at Duluth, Minn., and Aber- in behalf of the American Unity and 
deen, S. D. In charge of festival ar- National Defense program. A ways and 
rangements in Duluth will be H. H. means committee was appointed, with 
Eelkema, Superintendent, Duluth City Frances Chatburn as chairman, to make 
Schools, and Lloyd Swartley, Director an immediate study regarding the ac- 
. . of Instrumental Music, assisted by the tivities which the Regional Board can 
Have You Used Convention Bureau, Chamber of Com- undertake, either directly or in coépera- 
merece. Superintendent of Schools C. J. tion with other units of the M.E.N.C. 
CHORALE CLASSICS Dalthorp will direct festival plans in This committee is also to study and 
- : Aberdeen. Regional Chairman Gerald make a recommendation regarding co- 
for Ensemble, Band and Orchestra Prescott and Secretary-Treasurer John operation with state competition-festi- 
By HARVEY S. WHISTLER and kX. Howard met with committees in both val organizations, under the authority 
ities in January. of the resolution adopted by the Na- 
HERMAN A. HUMMEL Personnel of Region Two remains the tional Board pertaining to regional sub- 
Sixteen choice chorales, artfully scored same as listed in September-October divisions. It was voted unanimously 
for ensemble playing, full band and issue with the exception of A. P. V. that the National School Music Com- 
concert orchestra. May be used for Enna, Ansel Martin, and Peter Tkach, petition-Festival of Region Three not 
small quartet groups (either straight whose terms expired, and with the ad- be held at Elkhart this year as orig- 
or mixed), for sectional rehearsal or dition of J. C. Thompson, Mobridge, S. D. inally planned. The ways and means 
for Band and Orchestra ensemble. —John E. Howard, Secretary committee was instructed to consider 
Mixed Voice part can be used alone, the advisability of planning some type 
with piano, or with any Instrumental Region Three of substitute events or activities. 
group. A reference copy is yours upon A resolution was adopted supporting 
request. Price 35 cents, Piano Con- 4 Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Clinic was the request of the Bureau of Public Re- 
ductor 75 cents. Mixed Voices 35 cents. held January 16-17 at Northwestern lations of the War Department that 
University, Evanston, Ill. Clinic con- every school band, orchestra, or vocal 
= : ductors were: talph Rush, Cleveland group include in each performance the 
De Lamater Scores Again! Heights: Henry Sopkin, Chicago; Peter National Anthem and other patriotic or 
Tkach, Minneapolis. Appearing on the national music; that steps be taken to 
ENTERPRISE ORCHESTRA Instrumental Round-table were: George secure suitable band, orchestra, and vo- 
Waln, Oberlin, Ohio, chairman; Jaroslav cal arrangements of the national an- 
FOLIO Cimera, N.B.C. artist and nationally thems of the other American nations, 
. known brass teacher: Hugo Fox, first and that only approved English trans- 
Compiled and Arranged by bassoon, Chicago Symphony Orchestra: lations be used. 
E. DE LAMATER Dudley Powers, cello, Chicago Symphony 
A selected collection of compositions for Orchestra and Philharmonic String Region Four 
the progressing organization. The varied Quartet. J. Irving Tallmadge, Proviso 4 National School Music Competition- 
contents is especially designed to main- Township High School, Maywood, II1L., Festival, May 22-23, 1942, Syracuse, 
tain student interest as well as provide chairman of National Music Selection N. Y. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE). All com- 
usable material for the active orchestra. Committee on Brass and Woodwind Solos munications should be addressed to 
String parts are in First Position; and Ensembles, was chairman of the Arthur H. Brandenburg, chairman, 1128 
Clarinets are scored in Low and Middle Instrumental Ensemble Demonstration. Coolidge Rd., Elizabeth, N. J., or to 
Registers; Trumpets lay well within the Sadie Rafferty, Evanston Township High Jesse Lillywhite, Secretary-Treasurer, 
staff and all other instruments are in School, spoke on choral work. The clinic 175 Elm St., Southampton, N. Y. 
similarly playable ranges. Arrange- committee ee ee W. Beattie, 
ments are in broad modern effective chairman, George owerton (vocal), 
style with string parts edited in a Richard V. Madden (band), Traugott Illinois High School Association 
practical pedagogic manner. Write for Rohner (orchestra). , 4 Geographical districts for 1942 com- 
an examination copy today. Price 40 Participating groups (all from Chi- petition-festivals will be the same as 
cents; Piano and Piano Accordion 75 cago area) comprised: Northwestern in 1941. Dates for district events are 
cents. University A Cappella Choir: Orchestra, as follows: Central Section—solo and 
George Dasch, conductor; Band, Glenn ensemble, February 21; organizations, 
2 Cliffe Bainum, conductor; Brass and March 7; North and South Sections— 
Have You Seen String Ensembles; Madrigal Group, un- solo and ensemble, February 28; or- 
der the direction of John Carl Tegnell zanizations, March 14. District contest 
BAND TECH and Arwin Schweig. Proviso Township centers are: Central Section—District 
High School Orchestra, Wallace Nelson, 1, Fairbury-Milford; 2, Charleston; 3, 
A unisonal method for instrumental conductor, and Woodwind Ensembles. Beardstown; 4, Galesburg. North Sec- 
advancement by Ed Chenette. Can be J. Sterling Morton High School Band tion—District 1, not announced; 2, De 
used for Individual Practice, Ensemble and Orchestra, Louis Blaha, conductor. Kalb; 3, Streator; 4, Freeport; 5, Gene- 
Training, Sectional Rehearsal or Full Evanston Township High School Band, seo. South Section—District 1, Robin- 
Band Development. Studies and Uni- Orchestra and Boys’ Glee, under the re- son; 2, Harrisburg; 3, Carbondale; 4, 
sonal excerpts are of a caliber needed spective direction of Richard V. Madden, Sparta; 5, Collinsville; 6, Flora. 
in furthering a High School concert Traugott Rohner, and Roy Schuessler. Dates for sectional events are: Cen- 
band. Published for Full Band Instru- Waukegan Township High School Band, tral Section—Solo and Ensemble, April 
mentation. Write for a sample copy Otto Graham, conductor. New Trier 11; Organizations, May 1-2; North and 
of this excellent work today. Price 50 Township High School Girls’ Opera South Sections—Solo and Ensemble, 
cents, Piano Conductor $1.00. Group, Marion Cotton, -director; and April 18; Organizations, May 1-2. 
various small ensembles. West High The state final will take place May 16. 
Just off the Presses School (Aurora) A Cappella Choir, Sten For further information address the 
‘ Halfvorsen, director. Several composers, state manager, C. W. Whitten, Executive 
including Forrest Buchtel, Merle Isaac, Secretary, I.H.S.A., 11 S. La Salle Street, 


Rubank BAND MUSIC Clair Johnson, Clifford P. Lillya, and Chicago. 
Vol. 4 


The new 1942 thematic catalog of the 
finest in School Band music. Contains 
First Cornet and First Clarinet parts 
of over seventy Overtures, Selections, 
Novelties, Concert Marches, Program 
Compositions and Solos, Duets and 
Trios with Band accompaniment. Of 
invaluable aid in selecting your forth- 
coming programs. Yours for the ask- 
ing. Send for a copy today. 
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MISSOURI MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 1942 OFFICERS 
Left to right: Arthur G. Harrell, Lawrence Guenther, Edward Lakin, Annie Louise “ee 


& H | & A G O A. W. Bleckschmidt, Chester Moffatt, Dean E. Douglass, O. R. Peterson, C. M. Stookey, 
Alexander. Not in picture: R. L. Morris. (See page 52.) 


Campbell & Lexington 
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Northern Indiana School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Association 


4 District festival schedule is, for 
C-IS-VS-IE-VE: Districts I and IlI— 
March 28, Akron (Ohio); District II and 
1Vv—March 28, Waterloo; for B-O: Dis- 
trict I—April 18, Whiting; II—April 25, 
Columbia City; III—April 18, Monon; 
1v—April 25, South Whitley. State 
festival for C-IS-VS-IE-VE, will be held 
April 11, at Butler; for B-O, May 2, 
Michigan City. 

New officers: President — Delmar 
Weesner, Huntington; Vice-president— 
Palmer Myron, Michigan City; Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer — George L. 
Myers, Valparaiso; Secretary—Ronald 
Melton, South Whitley. Advisory Board: 
Superintendent J. P. Price, Principal 
Lewell Carpenter, Principal Lee L. Eve, 
tetiring President Harold Rogers. 

The following district officers were 
elected to the legislative council: Dis- 
trict I sand, John Melton, Hammond; 
Orchestra, Joe Lanese, La Porte: Vocal 
—Hilmer Jacobson, Merrilville; Dis- 
trict I1I—Band, Robert Welty, Columbia 
City: Orchestra, Reginald Brinklow, 
Goshen: Vocal, Lida M. Stage, Butler; 
District I1I—Band, H. A. Sarig, Fowler; 
Orchestra, O. P. Creagor, Galveston; 
Vocal—Dorothy Bolyard, Burlington; 
District I1V—Band, C. A. McGuire, Con- 
verse; Orchestra, Freeman Burkholter, 
Berne; Vocal, Louis Habeggar, Wabash. 

A new constitution was adopted, and 
the organization now includes a vocal 
section, with festivals in vocal solos 
and choruses for senior high school. 

—George L. Myers 


In-and-About Philadelphia Music 
Educators Club 

4Year’s second meeting, held January 
24 at University of Pennsylvania, was 
arranged through the courtesy of 
F. C. Gimber, Director of the Cultural 
Olympics. The program included a lec- 
ture on Ancient Instruments at the Uni- 
versity Museum, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Horter; a luncheon at Houston Hall, at 
which Guy Marriner was guest speaker; 
and the Elementary School Music Festi- 
val, at Irvine Auditorium. 

—Frances L. Snyder, President 


In-and-About Waterloo Music Educators 
Club 

4 To interest as many as possible in the 
American Unity Through Music pro- 
gram, the Waterloo, Iowa, club an- 
nounces two guest meetings to take the 
place of regular monthly luncheons. 
The first, on February 28, will have as 
its topic “The Place (or Function) of 
Music Education in School and Com- 
munity.” School administrators and 
leaders in civic educational projects will 
be invited to participate. The topic of 
the second, on April 25, will be “The 
Place (or Function) of the Fine Arts in 
School and Community.” Invitations to 
this meeting will be sent to music teach- 
ers outside of the public schools, choir 
directors, and others interested in art, 
drama, and literature. 

—Olive L. Barker, President 


In-and-About Pittsburgh Music 
Educators Club 

4 Dean Einar W. Jacobsen of University 
of Pittsburgh School of Education spoke 
on “Fashioning Education to Modern 
Times” at the January 24 meeting. Dean 
Jacobsen, a widely known leader in pro- 
gressive education, was chairman of the 
1941 Yearbook “Education for Family 
Life’ of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


In-and-About Indianapolis School Music 
Club 

4Forenoon of February 14 meeting will 
be devoted to an ensemble clinic con- 
ducted by Owen Beckley. President Paul 
Hamilton will preside at luncheon 
meeting. Directors for coming year 
will be elected. 

—Claude E. Palmer, Secretary 
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SONGS FOR THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
by 
Laura Pendleton MacCarteney 


One hundred and fifty-nine songs em- 
bracing activities for two-year olds—tone 
games, finger plays, transportation, songs 
about animals, songs about water, songs of 
the seasons, nursery rhymes, songs for rest- 
time and an interesting group of twenty- 
nine miscellaneous songs. Price, $1.50 


SENTENCE SONGS FOR 
LITTLE SINGERS 


by 
Laura Bryant 


The safest and surest and wisest way 
to teach the greatest number of children, 
entering Kindergarten, to sing is by the use 
of little sentence songs, very, very simple 
as to words and melody. Price, .50 


SONG-LAND FOR 
EARLY GRADES 


by 
Paul Bliss 


Stressed are three essentials—brevity, 
simplicity, and charm. Here are a group 
of songs that will be of infinite value for 
kindergarten and first grade—recommended 
by kindergarten experts. Price, .60 








SINGING GAMES 
b 
Alice P. Hamlin 


and 
Margaret G. Guessford 


This collection consists of the old sing- 
ing games which children everywhere have 
played and always enjoyed. 

They may be taught in the home, 
school, or in the playground to children of 
nursery-school, kindergarten, first and sec- 
ond grade ages. : 

Colorful illustrations and detailed in- 
structions describe each game. 

Price, $1.00 


MORE SENTENCE SONGS 
FOR salah SINGERS 
y 
Laura Bryant 


lor kindergarten and school educators 
another little book to serve a definite aim 
in helping more small singers to sing more 


sentence songs. Price, .50 


SINGING GAMES 
AND DANCES 


by 
Carl Ziegler 
For schools and playgrounds. Tradi- 
tional games, many of which have been 
handed down through the ages and have 
been played so long that their origin is un- 
known, also some of more recent date, 


together with a few simpler folk dances. 
Price, .60 











THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. ~ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























ON THE PRESS! 


HOLIDAY SONGS 


by ETHEL KEMIS 


Unison Songs for Elementary Schools 





Where else can you find selections for Fathers’ Day, 
Mothers’ Day, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Flag Day, etc.? 


- Singers’ Edition, 35c 


Accompaniment Book, $425 








McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO.— BOSTON 
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with songs of owr 
SPANISH AND 


LATIN AMERICAN 
SONGS 


arranged by Max and Beatrice Krone 


Twelve favorite Central and South 
can songs. Cleverly arranged for 





voices but equally effective for 





twoepart treble or two-part male choruses. 
- « «- CATCHY POPULAR 
BOOK | — Price 60c 


PATRIOTIC OCTAVO 
MUSIC 


arranged by the Krones 
it, America SATB, TTBB, SA, 








TTBB, SSA 


PATRIOTIC BAND 
MUSIC 


rwn Flight—Holmes............. -75 
Flag of the Free—Buchtel... ine ae 
Nat 11 Defense—Smith...... «+ ae 
The Air Corps——Fogelberg... —s 
The Army—Alford......... - fo 
The Navy—Fogelberg...... ae 
Vision of Freedom—-Holmes.. ow ae 
Youth of America—yYoder......... .75 

Publisher 
14 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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In-and-About Chicago Music Educators 
Club 


4 “Reciprocal Point of View of the 
University to the Music Education Pro- 
gram of the Public Schools and in the 
War Effort’ was the discussion theme 
announced for the February 7 meeting 
at Cloister Club, Ida Noyes Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The program sched- 
ule included an instrumental brass en- 
semble conducted by Harold B. Bach- 
man, a men’s choral ensemble directed 
by Mack Evans, a chamber ensemble 
conducted by Charles Buckley. Speak- 
ers and guests, as announced, included 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony (tentative); Richard P. 
McKeon, Dean of the Humanities, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; V. Howard Talley, 
University counselor for undergraduates 
and prospective teachers in the Depart- 
ment of Music; Harold B. Bachman, Uni- 
versity band director. 


In-and-About Tri-City Music Educators 
Club 
(Greensboro, High Point, and Winston- 
Salem, N. C.) 

4Curry Demonstration School supplied 
the music program of December 1 meet- 
ing. A panel discussion on state super- 
vision, state certification, and state text- 
books was led by Vera Whitlock, Grace 
More, and Francis Pratt. Guests in- 
cluded faculty members from Woman's 
College, U. of N. C., Greensboro; Salem 
College; High Point College. 

—Carl G. N. Cronstedt, Secretary 


In-and-About Concord Music Educators 
Club 

4 Officers of the recently formed New 
Hampshire club are: President—Howard 
A. Nettleton, Music Department Super- 
visor, Union School District: Vice- 
president — Belle Shepard; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Elizabeth Sullivan. 


National Competition Festivals 


Required Numbers for 1942 


BAND 
Class A 


Dvorak—Finale from Symphony No. 
5 in E Minor (New World) [CF]. 

Holst—First Suite [BHB]. 

Thomas-Safranek taymond 
ture [CF]. 


Over- 


Class B 


Frangkiser—Dedication [BHB]. 

Pares—Pax et labor Overture [SF]. 

Suppe—Morning, Noon, and Night 
Overture [Fill]. 


Class C 


Gillette—Phantom Trumpeters (CF. 
Gounod—Mirella Overture [GS]. 
Skornicka—Two Admirals [BHB]. 


Class D 


Johnson—Cardinal Overture (BHB]. 

Lake—The Golden Century Overture 
[SF]. 

Offenbach — The 
Overture (Lud]. 


Lantern Marriage 


ORCHESTRA 


Class A 


Cimarosa—Overture to The Secret 
Marriage [BHB]. 

Coleridge-Taylor 
concert (any two 
[BHB]. 


Strauss, 


Petite suite de 
movements) 


Johann — The Bat (Die 
Fledermaus) [CF]. 


Class B 


Haydn—Symphony No. 2 in D Major 
(London) (any movement) [CF]. 

Isaac—-Legend—Tone Poem [CF]. 

Suppe—Pique dame Overture [SF], 


Class C 


Clementi-Sopkin - 
[CF]. 

Isaac—Russian 
ture [CF]. 

Sullivan—Entrance and March of 
Peers from lIolanthe [SF]. 


Sonatina No. 


Chorale and Over- 


Class D 


Haydn-Isaac Andante from Sym- 
phony No. 6 in G Major (Surprise) 
[CF]. 

Humperdinck—Prayer from Haensel 
and Gretel [SF]. 

Weber—Marche classique [SF]. 


CHORUS 


[Regional Boards may select re- 
quired numbers from these lists.] 


Mixed Choirs 
Elgar—*As Torrents in Summer [HF, 
HWG, BFW, OD, NAK]. 
Arr. Williams *The Farmer’s 
Daughters (GS]. 
Cain—America, My Own [HF]. 


Ippolitov-Ivanov—*Bless the Lord, O 
My Soul [BM, OD, BFW, HWG, 
NAK]. 

Schuetky—*Emitte spiritum tuum 
(in either Latin or English) [CCB, 
BFW, JF, NAK, CF]. 

Matthews—Shepherds’ Holiday [GS]. 

Malin—*The Irish Girl [GHM]. 

Loomis-K rone—* White Birches’ in 
the Rain [NAK]. 

Brahms—How Lovely Is Thy Dwell- 
ing-Place [GS, BFW, OD, FS, 
ECS]. 

*Unaccompanied Numbers. 


Girls’ Choirs 


Humperdinck—tThe Children’s Prayer 


[Wit]. 

Chilean - Repper — Flowing River 
[CCB]. 

Haydn-Cain — My Mother Bids Me 


Bind My Hair [HF]. 


Boyd—Balloons in the Snow [FS]. 
Stringham—Dream Song [Wit]. 
Roberton—The Shepherdess [GS]. 
Clokey—Flower of Dreams [CCB]. 
Spross—Let All My Life Be Music 
(TP}. 
Gretchaninoff - Howorth — On the 
Steppe [Pro]. 
Boys’ Choirs 
Purcell-Pitcher—Passing By [CCB, 


CF]. 
Protheroe—Shadow March (BM]. 
Miles—When All Is Still [FS} 


I-ox—Rain and the River [CC.>]. 

Candish—Song of the Jolly Roger 
[GS]. 

Handel—Where’er You Walk [MMP]. 

Arr. Hall—High Barbary [GS]. 

Charles-Treharne—My Lady Walks in 
Loveliness [GS]. 

Arr. Holst—Swansea Town [GS]. 


© 
[Note: First 3 in each group are 
graded as easy; second 3, medium; 
last three, difficult. ] 
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Notes from the News 





“Recordings of Latin American Songs 
and Dances,” An Annotated Selected 
List of Popular and Folk Music, by 
Gustavo Duran, has just been published 
by the Pan American Union. A special 
Inter-American Music Week edition is 
available, at the cost price of 30c, from 
the 1.-A.M.W. Committee, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York. The list will be re- 
viewed next issue. 


National Defense Book Campaign be- 
gan January 12, to continue for a num- 
ber of weeks. Sponsored by American 
Library Association, American Red 
Cross, and United Service Organizations, 
it seeks ten million books for U.S.O. 
houses, Army “dayrooms,” ships, Naval 
bases, ete. Books should be taken to 
libraries, where they will be sorted, 
repaired, and distributed. Put your name 
and address in the books you give. 


Old municipal bands. Members of the 
Wadsworth, Ohio, band believe their or- 
ganization, established about 1863, to 
be one of the oldest continuously serv- 
ing municipal bands in the United 
States. Interested in determining how 
their group ranks in comparison to 
other long-established municipal bands, 
they are seeking data. Anyone desiring 
to furnish such information is asked to 
write The Haskin Information Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Music Teachers National Association, 
at annual convention in December, de- 
voted three concerts to music of the 
United States: piano recital by John 
Kirkpatrick; Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra concert directed by Howard 
Hanson, which featured Hanson's Third 
Symphony: program by Minnesota 
W.P.A. Symphony and University of 
Minnesota Symphony. 

Officers for 1942: President—Glen 
Haydon, Chapel Hill, N. C. (re-elected) ; 
Vice-president—John A. Hoffman, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary—D. M Swarthout, 
Lawrence, Kan. (re-elected); Treasurer 

Oscar W. Demmler, Pittsburgh (re- 
elected); Editor—Theodore M. Finney, 
Pittsburgh (re-elected); Assistant Treas- 
urer—Raymond Kendall, Hanover, N. H. 
Executive Committee: Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, Montreat, N. C. (re-elected); 
Wilfred C. Bain, Denton, Tex.; C. V. 
Buttelman, Chicago (re-elected); Karl 
W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio (re-elected); 
Edwin Hughes, New York; Russell V. 
Morgan, Cleveland (re-elected); Quincy 
Porter, Boston (re-elected); Carlyle 
Scott, Minneapolis; June Weybright, St. 
Louis (re-elected). 

Sixty-fifth annual meeting will be in 
Cincinnati, December 26-29, 1942. 


Indiana music educators organiza- 
tions are holding an open conference at 
Indianapolis, February 13-14, to com- 
plete the formation of the state unit 
of the M.E.N.C. and discuss plans for 
stepping up the state-wide music edu- 
cation program in coéperation with va- 
rious Government agencies in Washing- 
ton. The In-and-About Indianapolis 
School Music Club is holding the Sat- 
urday luncheon. 


Delta Omicron, national music soror- 
ity, which celebrated its thirty-second 
anniversary in December, awarded a 
medal to Miriam Mellott as the most 
outstanding girl musician at Interlochen 
National Music Camp in 1941. It an- 
nounces the winning by Dorothy Mc- 
Vitty, Junior at Ohio State, of a $4,000 
scholarship in the General Electric con- 
test for coed singers. 


Edith Thomas, for the last five years 
in the educational department of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., has been appointed to the 
promotional staff of Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation. 
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What message could be more appropriate for the 
present National Emergency, or more encour- 
aging and inspiring to a United People, than 
that expressed in the stirring composition 


Onward, Ye Peoples! 


by JEAN SIBELIUS 


It is being sung and played by choral organizations, orchestras 
and bands in the schools and colleges; sung by church choirs 
professional and amateur choral clubs and at leading music 
festivals. 


Published for — 
Chorus with Piano Accompaniment: 


S.A.T.B. — S.S.A. — S.A. — T.T.B.B. 





Chorus A Cappella: 
T.T.B.B. 


15 cents each 


Orchestra: Full........... $1.75 i $1.25 
Band: Symphonic........ $3.09 


Fee NE FOE iia bs co wsscawedesedccaacns 60 cents 
Transcribed by Channing Lefebvre 


— JUST ISSUED — 


An ideal light number for Spring Programs 


THE SHEPHERD GIRL 


by PIETRO YON 


(Composer of the successful ‘The Cricket and the Ant'’) 
MIXED VOICES WOMEN’S VOICES MEN’S VOICES 


12 cents each 


Some of Pietro Yon's splendid school choruses: 





THE CRICKET AND THE ANT—Mixed Chorus...............ccccccccccccecs 10 
GOODBYE TO THE MOUNTAINS—Mixed Chorus............. ccc eee ceeceee As 
ee GIN, vn 6k sc 0ss bc dint dae Cboss eco bes bee eaenee mt. 
Ce re Bia aan eek cb ric teedcdvcccdcemweccbocccecs .20 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
17 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 
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Distinctive Contributions To Music 


UNIVERSAL SONGBOOK 


y 
Damrosch — Gartlan — Gehrkens 
All the vocal and teaching problems of the junior high school grades are 
clearly developed in this book. The songs easily lend themselves to assembly 
singing in large groups and provide excellent material for special musical 
programs. 
By 
Damrosch — Gartlan — Gehrkens 
An ideal volume for the study of music reading, to develop the skill necessary 
for a practical knowledge of the subject. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


New York City y 
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GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
PUBLISHING, WORLD 


“aw ANPET SOLOS 


NcCOMPANIMENT 





wc iq°° 


EACH 





CLIFFORD io 
and 


MERLE ISAAC 


Hard Covers—Plastic Binding 
—192 Pages—9x12— 
Beautiful Covers 


No. 206—Favorite Cornet Solos 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 


No. 207—Favorite Saxophene Solos 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 


No. 208—Favorite Trombone Solos 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 

No. 209—Favorite Clarinet Solos 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 


No. 218—Favorite Violin Solos 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 


No. 216—Favorite Cello Solos 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 


No. 217—Favorite Flute Solos 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 


OTHER BOOKS 


No. 200—Favorite Songs 

No. 20!1—Favorite Piano Solos 

No. 202—Strauss Waltzes (Instrumental) 

No. 203—Famous Waltzes 

No. 204—Favorite Piano Accordian Solos 

No. 205—Favorite Children's Piano Solos 

No. 210—Hawaiian Guitar Solos 

No. 211—Advanced Piano Solos 

No. 212—Famous Organ Solos (With 
Hammond ha 

No. 214—Strauss Waltzes (Vocal) 

No. 215—Piano Duets (Adults Four 
Hand 

No. 219—Stephen Foster Songs 

No. 220—Piano Accordion (Grade 
t and 2) 

No. 22i|—Piano Accordion (Grade 
3 and 4) 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Complete line of school materia! 


M.M. COLE PUBLISHING CO. 


2746!\! Indiana Ave Chicago 
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On Various L opics 





How’s Your Health, Bandman? 


De you SUFFER from colds all winter? 
When an epidemic of flu hits your 
neighborhood, do you usually contract it? 
If members of your band come down with 
measles or “strep” throat, do you invaria- 
bly get measles or “strep” throat? Band- 
men throughout the country lose many 
valuable working days from _ illness. 
There have been a lot of articles written 
on how to keep physically fit, and there 
are innumerable pills and capsules on the 
market to build up your resistance, but 
there is one rule that can’t be beaten, and 
that is to keep from coming into contact 
with those malicious little fellows called 
germs. 

Think of as many diseases as you can 
that are transmitted from discharges of 
the nose and mouth. If you'll list them, 
you will find they make up a formidable 
looking array. 

All this leads up to a few more ques- 
tions I'd like to have you apply to your- 
self, if you are one of the throng that 
teaches instrumental music for a living. 
Isn't it true that when Johnny comes in 
for his weekly clarinet lesson and has dif- 
ficulty hitting low E you take his instru- 
ment from him and test it—to see 
whether low E can be played on his in- 
strument or whether it’s Johnny himself 
that is at fault? Isn’t it also true that 
the same week, when Elmer exasperates 
you by repeatedly missing high G-sharp 
you grab his cornet and impatiently show 
him just what you mean by embouchure? 
Aren’t you sometimes guilty of fixing the 
octave key on Jane’s sax and trying it 
out from time to time to see that the ad- 
justment is just so? 

Maybe you do own your own clarinet 
or cornet or sax, on which you can make 
some of your demonstrations. I'll venture 
a guess that there are few of us raking in 
enough shekels these days to own a per- 
sonal instrument in every section of the 
band. Suppose you did have the instru- 
ments, you’d never have the right one out, 
ready to go at the right time. 


© 


Before continuing with my story, I'd 
like to conjure up a little picture as an 
analogy. (By the way, most of my stu- 
dents have heard this one so often that 
they either turn pale when I start or 
shrug it off with a silent “It can’t hap- 
pen here.” O.K., hold your nose and 
have the smelling salts handy.) You have 
in your hand a saucer and you have a 
daily habit of spitting into it and then 
carefully covering the dish and putting it 
away in a dark warm corner (germs 
hate light). Now you don’t use it just 
once and let it go at that; no, you use it 
for a half hour at a time, and if you're 
really conscientious, for an hour or an 
hour and a half every day. Next day you 
repeat the process, but before starting you 
run your tongue around the rim of the 
saucer to sort of freshen things up a bit, 
it having dried up a little overnight. This 
entire process goes on for maybe two or 
three weeks without your ever washing 
the saucer. By this time, of course, there 
is a noticeable film all over the bottom of 
your saucer. A Sherlock Holmes might 


even determine what you had for break- 
fast a week ago last Tuesday. Of course 
by this time your saucer isn't exactly a 
June flower garden, but long association 
has imparted to its aroma _ pleasant, 
almost nostalgic, connotations. 

Now stop and think for a moment, 
Does the shoe (in this case the saucer) 
fit your instrument mouthpiece, or that of 
any members of your band? If not, you 
are indeed thrice blessed and an excep- 
tional teacher, and I'd certainly like to 
know how you do it! 

Now it’s bad enough for Billy to nurse 
an unwashed mouthpiece day after day, 
but for you or anyone else to use the same 
one—well, draw your own conclusions, 
Maybe the doctor just signed Billy’s per- 
mit to re-enter school after an illness, or 
perhaps Billy is just on the verge of com- 
ing down with something but doesn’t want 
to quit school this week because mid- 
term tests are on and he doesn’t want to 
have so much make-up work. As a con- 
scientious teacher you insist that if Billy 
is in school he can take his lesson. Then 
it isn’t long before both you and Billy are 
home sick. 

Taking a goodly number of college 
courses in physical education and the bio- 
logical sciences was probably the worst 
thing I could do to be a good bandman. 
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At any rate my health is to me a mighty 
important item. I can never forget the 
saying that “life is so short and you're 
dead such a long time.” 

I've taken a long time coming to the 4 
point, but for a purpose. I hope there are 
some of you who now look at this prob- 
lem in a new light. 


STATE Pap 
ak- I'll give you my own solution for what- THE EPR 
Til give | n solutio goOMag at AMERICAN SS gs 
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Irse ever it’s worth. I never play on anyone 
ya else’s instrument, using his mouthpiece. I * 
tion have with me at all times a little kit in * * 
ant, which I keep a complete set of mouth- 
pieces for every wind instrument in the 
ent. band, from tuba up to oboe. Impractical DDAGH PACH? Ke 
er) or too expensive? Not on your life. } ) 
- of Cost of my set to me was exactly $3.40 
you and an eight-year-old Christmas present. 
ep- I've been gathering and discarding and * 
to gathering more mouthpieces ever since I b 
started teaching. They’ve been picked up 
rse from unused instruments, out of old in- oe HARVEY GAUL oe 
ay, strument cases, and from the backs of re- * 
me pair shops. I now have a set of practical * 
ns. and usable mouthpieces. Before my wife FOR MIXED VOICES 
er- married me and could still afford to buy 
or me Christmas presents, she gave me one * 7792 Lincoln Prays After the Battle of Bull Run 16 ‘SB 
m- of those fancy fitted cases for hair brushes * 7793 William Penn's Inscription - > - > > > 1S * 
unt and shaving equipment. What with an / ' 
id- electric razor and a receding hair line 7 F796 Denil Welear's Colles for Ameieams + - 20 € 
to I've found little use for it lately. It 7799 Patrick Henry's Resolution - - ~- In preparation 
n= turned out to be an ideal carrying-case 
lly for my mouthpieces. With a few adjust- « 
en ments the little straps came in handy, too, * 
re for holding the mouthpieces in place. The t 
inevitable file slot made a fine place to J. FISCHER & BRO. , 
ge keep reeds intact. 119 West 401TH Street fi, Aly 
O- Here’s hoping you can make use of the ‘ NEW YORK 
“st idea. And just a parting note—I haven't ay 
in. had a cold in three years. The noise you > TCT? 











just heard was wood being knocked on. 
—NorMAN C. OWEN 





Music Education in the Schools an 


of the United States * 7 * * 


} {From the Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, September 10, 1941, in the section 
entitled ‘“‘In the World of Music.** Translated 
for the Journat by Gustavo Duran of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C.] 














i iow DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN teach- 
ers are visiting us at present: Mr. 
Louis Woodson Curtis, director of music 
instruction in the public schools of Los 
Angeles, and Mr. John N. [sic] Beattie, 
Director of the School of Music of 
Northwestern University of Chicago 














| sic 3 . 

On the 6th they gave a talk on music ; 
education in American schools in the ‘POISE IS PERFECT BALANCE” 
auditorium of the Brazilian Press Asso- : 
ciation, under the auspices of the Na- Good flutists on one side of the scales — 
tional School of Music and the Instituto poor instruments on the other NEVER 
Brasil-Estados Unidos. . . . This talk ik ; bal 
was of great interest to us Brazilians and strike a point of balance. 
especially to the teachers of music and Haynes flutes help establish poise. Flawless ma- 
choral singing. terials, accurate workmanship, and irreproachable 


After periods of indifference and at 
times hostility, thanks to the iron will of 
Villa-Lobos we now have a young but Order today 


strong tradition of school singing. O flut d saasbe f 
Thanks also to the spectacular choral — 6 ee Ee ee oe 


programs of Independence Day | Septem- SILVER, GOLD, or PLATINUM 
ber 7], this genre of music was accepted Catalog on request. 
with esteem by all. 

However, this school activity, whose 


intonation banish worry and uncertainty. 





importance is recognized the world over, i oa WM. 5. BATEES, 
: ‘SN eAnes Fi Wy. Master | Founder 


is carried on among us under precarious 





“ro ov 
a agers oe Wa, S Haynes Co Craftsmen WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
e can learn an important lesson trom BOSTON. MASS ® | Est. 1888 
the United States on this subject! Reco Vanes sume since 1888 ee 





Professor Beattie gave in simple lan- 


guage, because many in the audience were 108 Massachusetts Ave. 
not familiar with English, notes on the WM S HAYNES CoO 

. . : > . ASS. 
fundamental practices of the teaching of - - BOSTON, M 
music in schools in which these classes 
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It Pays To Specify 


TONEX PADS 


For 
Woodwind Repairs 


N ext time you have any of 
your band’s woodwind instruments 
overhauled, insist that the new pat- 
ented Tonex Pads are used. 


Although they cost just slightly 
more, Tonex Pads will save you 
money in the long run because they 
last longer, resist moisture, and 
play better. They give any instru- 
ment more pep—a slightly different 
quality that you'll like in your band. 


Your local repair shop has Tonex 
Pads or can get them for you. Any 
music dealer can send your instru- 
ments to Selmer for overhauling 
with Tonex Pads ". . . . the 


TONE, 


PAT. PEND. 


The new laminated, 
moisture-resistan! pad 
for Saxophone, Clari- 
net, Flute, Oboe, Eng- 
lish Horn, and Bassoon 


ELKHART 
INDIANA 





Selmer 


pmmeeereat. 
aie 


76th SUMMER SESSION 


6 weeks—June 22nd to August Ist 


Conducting Clinics, Concert 
Band, Symphony Orchestra, 
Band 


Complete Public 


Formation. 
School 


Chorus, 


Music Department. 


\ll undergraduate courses 
available, and graduate courses 
in Musicology. 

NOBLE CAIN, 


and _ nationally 


composer 


prominent 


choral conductor, will be 
visiting member of summer 
faculty. 


Write for Bulletin 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Dept. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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function. He also showed on the screen 
various films delicately colored, which 
impressed everyone with their freshness 
and beauty. ‘ 

It enchanted us, and also filled us with 
envy, to see the admirable equipment and 
wonderful installations in North Ameri- 
can schools, the attractive school build- 
ings, comfortable and with beautiful gar- 
dens, and more especially to see the 
healthy-looking children and adolescents, 
and their discipline without constraint, 
and the work they accomplish with so 
much evident pleasure. 

We saw and heard these children make 
their own simple music instruments and 
afterwards play on them simple pieces. 
We saw and heard them sing in unison, 
then heard older children sing in three- 
and four-part arrangements. We heard 
choruses, orchestras, bands, and chamber 
music, and also saw groups of beginners 
in dancing, applying their music to 
rhythmic gymnastics. 

The purpose of all this is to discover 
vocations rather than to produce instru- 
mentalists, and more especially to edu- 
cate listeners and prepare the public of 
the future for concerts, which is also the 
purpose envisioned by Villa-Lobos. The 
difference is that in the United States 
resources are ample and the prestige of 
the music educator is unquestioned, in- 
struments are plentiful and of good qual- 
ity; costumes are attractive; sufficient 
time is granted teachers; but above all, 
and this is very evident, there is high 
respect for and interest in music instruc- 
tion. 

With us, choral singing is the basis of 
school music education. , 

I am very much in favor of the Ameri- 
can system of familiarizing children with 
musical instruments: presenting them, 
describing them, and making the pupils 
construct and play them. 

We are profoundly grateful to the il- 
lustrious American educators for the 
happy contribution they have so gener- 
ously offered us, and which so greatly 
contributes to our efforts toward the es- 
tablishment of music instruction in our 
schools. —ANDRADE Muricy 


Scale for Sale 


peor can be fun!! This statement 
causes lifted eyebrows, when we 
realize that scales have been a major 
headache for years with all music teach- 
ers. We all know the value of scale 
knowledge and how much it does to fur- 
ther the development of the music student, 
vet to find a way of presenting scales 
interestingly is our never-ending problem. 
I believe that in the use of “Scale for 
Sale” a phase of the problem is solved. 

The idea is very simple and could be 
used anywhere by anyone: Small pieces 
of cardboard are marked with the names 
ot’ the scales, proceeding to as many 
sharps and flats as the ability of the group 
allows. These pieces of cardboard are 
placed in a hat, can, or what-have-you, 
and held ready for use. The instructor 
may set aside a certain day for “Scale for 
Sale,” dependent upon the situation, of 
course. The students bid for the scales: 
for example, 5, 10, 15, or any number of 
points they wish. When a scale is sold 
to a student, he reaches in the hat and 
draws out a cardboard. If the student 
then performs the scale correctly, he re- 
ceives as many points as he bid. If not, 
he loses as many points as he bid. 

In a large band or orchestra, complete 
sections can play the scale at a time, with 
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THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello, 
Organ, Theory and Composition. 


Bachelor and Master Degrees, and Bach- 
elor of Arts Degree in Music. 


A Professional School With 
University Prestige 


A Distinguished Faculty 


The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 408, 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OCTAVO 
EDITION 





CONTAINS 


a variety of numbers suitable for 


CLUBS, SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES 


Such outstanding numbers as 


MISSOURI WALTZ 
PALE MOON 
FALLEN LEAF 


are in this edition 


Ask your music dealer to 
show you the NEW 


FORSTER 
OCTAVO CATALOG 


Write us direct if your dealer 
doesn't have this reference catalog 


216 SO. WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO 


FORSTER," 
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the section leader having charge of the 
bidding. 

The scores can be kept and totaled after 
each grading period or at the end of the 
school year. Sides may be chosen to 
stimulate team competition. Prizes can 
be offered to those finishing the year with 
the highest score. 

The method has proven successful in 
the elementary schools in Sanger, Cali- 
fornia. Certainly “Scale for Sale” of- 
fers an answer to the lack-of-interest 
problem in the development of scale 
knowledge and facility. 

—J. CHANDLER HENpERSON, Director of 
Instrumental Music, Sanger, California, 
Elementary Schools. 


Casing the Choral Library 


i’ PRESERVE a library of choral octavo 
music in a readily accessible manner, 
some type of cover is needed. A glance 
through music catalogs reveals that the 
cost of commercially prepared covers for 
an entire library is prohibitive for many 
schools. Faced with the problem of cas- 
ing hundreds of sets of choral music, the 
author devised a folder which is durable, 
quite satisfactory for its intended purpose, 
and inexpensive. 

This choral folder is intended for 
library use, although the ingenious teach- 
er will see the possibilities of variations 
of design to adapt it to classroom use. 


The folder is semi-rigid, 10% x 7% 
inches on the side, and may be varied in 
width. The author has found three 


widths, 1 inch, 1% inches, and 2 inches, 
to be adequate. 

The essential tools used in making the 
folders are available in the school build- 
ing: ruler, pencil, scissors, stapling ma- 
chine, and creasing instrument. This last 
may be any smooth cylindrical object, 
such as a small glass jar. Paper and 
mucilage complete the materials needed. 
The grade of paper known as Jute Tag, 
or Jute Document Tag, substance num- 
ber 400, is recommended. It is stiff and 
extremely tough. Jute Tag 400 is usually 
sold in 24 x 36-inch sheets. 

For the 1l-inch folder, cut the large 
sheet into four sheets, each 16% x 11% 
inches; for the 1%-inch folder, cut the 
large sheet into four sheets, each 
16% x 12 inches; for the 2-inch folder 
cut the large sheet into three 17 x 12%- 
inch sheets. The school print shop or 
your local printer is probably equipped to 
do this cutting by machine. 

The paper having been cut to the 
proper size, the following procedure is 
followed. (Procedure given is for the 
l-inch folder; to make the 14-inch, or 
2-inch sizes, substitute those measure- 
ments wherever the 1l-inch measurement 
is called for below.) 

1. Laying the sheet horizontally be- 
fore you, draw a l-inch margin on the 
left, the right, and the bottom edges. 
These are guide lines for accurate fold- 
ing and bending. 

2. (a) Hold down the left side of the 
paper, grasp right edge and lift it up and 
over until the right edge touches the left 
margin line. Holding the left and right 
edges in this position with the left hand, 
bend and crease firmly the right side. 
(b) Unfold the sheet to flat position, hold 
down the right edge with the right hand, 
bring left edge up and over until touch- 
ing the right margin line, hold thus, bend 
and crease firmly the left side. (c) Un- 
fold to flat position, grasp bottom edge 
and bend up and over the bottom 1-inch 
margin, creasing it on the guide line. 

3. Reopen to flat position. Note that 
there are two central creases. With 
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Jha Answer Jo Your Jeaching Needs ! 


“LET’S ‘ALL PLAY TOGETHER’ 
A New Work For Band Or Orchestra 


A collection of easy rounds, canons and catches adapted from 
the classics for band or orchestra or any com- 
bination of wind instruments. 


Selected and Arranged by 
DON WILSON 


Some Possible Combinations: 
3 Trombones 
Flute, Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon 
4 Trumpets Flute, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon 
4 Saxophones Full Band 
Any combination of Violins and Cellos 
Complete Set $1.25 Net 


Separate parts: 


3 Flutes 
3 or more Clarinets 


ee NS on ox ee meee ia Woe cine $ .40 
Oh nc uae ond xb oes adn de Wie kdiaedae eee ks -40 
ty I 0 scaln ites iiht 5 aehidh-edi aia eie ae wine kee ae 40 
Percussion (Drums, Tympani, etc.)...........c.c cee eeeeees 25 
SO: a ee -40 


Every Student Plays Harmony and Melody! 
Relieves the monotony of learning! 


BE CONVINCED ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Radio City New York 


R.C.A. Bldg. 
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— New—For your spring program 


Featured at Northwestern and University 
of Illinois band clinics. 


Full Band........ $5.00 Incl. Full Sc......... $6.50 | 
Symp. Band....$7.50 Incl. Full Sc......... $9.00 


OPERETTAS —-CANTATAS—CHORUSES. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 


ODE TO AMERICA 


A Thrilling Patriotic Chorus for Mixed Voices 


By John Paul Jones and Richard Canterbury 
Price 20c 


Band Accompaniment by N. De Rubertis available for rental 


MINERVA 


Dramatic Overture for Band 
By N. De Rubertis 


Write for sample copy 


PRO-ART 


Orchestra Folio 


Compiled and Arranged 
By Clifford Demarest 


| The finest “easy classics’’ collection on 

the market. 

Parts—60c Piano-Conductor $1.25 
Send for specimen lst Violin A Part 


Send for Approval Selections of Popular 


for all grades and occasions 
Complete Instrumental and Choral Catalogue on request 


H. ‘T. FirzSimons Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
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scissors, make a l-inch cut from the bot- 
tom to the marginal line (now creased) 


EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC mn "Fold up the left flap of the lower 
OF ° 





l-inch margin, which has been divided 
into three sections by the last operation. 
Leave center and right flaps in flat posi- 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER tion. Apply mucilage to uppermost face 
of each of these three flaps. 

Bend entire sheet into book form, 
Howarp Hanson, Director with glued sides of the lower marginal 
flaps facing each other. Turn the 1-inch 
central flap between the two wider flaps. 
Press glued faces together. 


RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Eastman School broadcasts of “Milestones Eastman School Publications by members 6. Using stapling machine, staple the 
in the History of Music” heard over CBS of the faculty include: “Answers to bottom formed by the junction of the 
Network each Sunday, 11:05 A. M.- Some Vocal Questions,” T. Austin-Ball; lower flaps. Put one staple close to the 
11:30 A. M., ES.T. “Method of Organ Playing,” Harold open front, and another as far in as the 


stapling machine will permit. 
7. Put a 1-inch book in the folder to 
press the glued edges together and set 


RCA V; bh — Gleason; “Examples of Counterpoint,” 
CA Victor has released seventeen com- Gustave Soderlund; “Handbook of Con- 


positions by American Composers recorded ducting,” Karl Van Hoesen; ‘Modern upright until dry. 
by the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, Methods for Double Bass,” Nelson Watson; The foregoing detailed description may 
Dr. Howard Harson, Conductor. “Chorale Collection,” Elvera Wonderlich. appear complex, but actually involves ten 


simple operations taking about three 
minutes. The American genius for mass 


For further information address: ; J - a ane 
production will readily see possibilities 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar of organizing the help of four or five 

students to turn out one hundred or more 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC folders in an hour or so, at an approxi- 
Rochester, New York mate cost of three cents per folder. 


Completed, the folders are placed on a 
shelf as books in a library. For added 
convenience in quick reference, the con- 
tents are noted on the back as illustrated: 
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OPEN 
OUR 
EYES 
MacFarlane 


SATB 


\ y< | 38 
Outstanding Chot+-MOORE ete 





HIS famous Choral Group, acclaimed in 


pany Neh fh Fay = ’ _ ry - — The folders lend themselves well to 
performance . . . robes by E. R. Moore . IVINAVL/AL OM fat. cataloging, being readily arranged in 
par ng a mee r: ~~ er ee Be = alphabetical order and grouped by sec- 
» show see : . . ‘ , 
Scsutied Blsese sepleo-can obligation. . = such as girls’ chorus or boys’ glee 
club. 





The reader is cautioned against using 
an inferior grade of paper. It will not 
withstand the rigors of schoolroom usage. 


The School Music Competition - Festivals Manual The durability of Jute Tag 400 is indi- 
MUSIC LISTS. GENERAL INFORMATION. 128 PAGES. 50c cated by the fact that some of my folders 


National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. are still serviceable after seven years’ use. 
It is not expected that the procedure 


here described be followed meticulously. 
Experience and experimentation will 
evolve new designs and economy of ef- 
fort—RicHarp C. von Enpe, Pittsburgh 
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Evelyn Scott, a former music edu- 
eator of Sterling, Colo., now is in the 
educational department of Clayton F. 
Summy Company, Chicago. 


Earl B. Hall, widely known in the 
world of music education through his 
past services with Lyon & Healy, G. 
Schirmer, Carl Fischer, and Music Pub- 
lishers Holding Corporation, is now 
sales head of the standard music de- 
partment of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


William Gould, formerly of Grand 
Junction, Colo., is successor to Robert 
Choate as director of bands and glee 
clubs at Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Wash. Mr. Gould was vice- 














Andover School, Worcester, Mass. chairman, vocal division, of Region Ten 
Melod Endorsed by Directors of Music, Supervisors and Teachers, Popular Board of Control before making this 
y C in Elementary and High Schools. Substantially made. Key of C, change. 
Flute Standard Pitch, Range over two octaves. Flute and book 65c, 
and Book p~ y Be. cana —- Pipe and Sing or Play Sing. One, two Indiana. New president of the music 
Postal for details MELODY FLUTE COMPANY Laurel, Maryland section of Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ud ciation is Thelma Simes, Logansport. 
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t- Training the Teacher in . " 
) Program Planning Ylow Publications 
66 \X/ HEN can we have a pay-show?” BAND 


This question from a group of 


_ eager children startled the new music 66 T H E G O L D = N S O N A T A 9 


teacher from her complacent feeling that 








e all had gone very well for the first two by Henry Purcell 

; weeks of school. Here was a situation, Arranged for Band by Albert Boss 

, unexpected, arresting, puzzling, for which Full band $4.00; Symphonic band $6.00; Conductor .75; Extra parts .30 
she was wholly unprepared. Upon inves- 

h tigation she learned that a “pay-show” 


be was an entertainment of some kind where STRING ORCHESTRA 


everybody had a special costume and the TWO MOVEMENTS from the 


: auditors all paid a fee at the door. Ev- 
ee eee String Quartets of Joseph Haydn 
much excited, and everybody had “lots y ‘ : . ae 
e of fun.” arranged for string orchestra (Ad lib:—Piano part in score and 3rd violin) 
The experience of this teacher took by HENRI ELKAN 
aS a = a a Se LARGO ASSAI FROM OPUS 74, No. 3... Score .50; Each str 15 
5j ae ly diff 4 , No. 3... .Score .50; Each string part . 
wae is uae ca tales ie ahaa MENUETTO FROM OPUS 76, No. 4........ Score .60; Each string part .15 


contract is signed, and before the school 
principal leaves the placement office he 


l informs the future teacher that she is ex- CHORUS 


pected to “put on an _ operetta” at 





' Thanksgiving, another at Christmas, a BEETHOVEN-MONTANI—! LOVE THEE (TTBB)................. 15 
| spring pageant or festival, and such other BIZET-ELKAN—OPEN THY HEART(SATB and SSA).............. 18 
| entertainments as may fall to her lot in MOUSSORGSKY-ELKAN—GOPAK (SATB)............-.... 65. 18 


the course of events. 
More often than not, the weight of 
responsibility connected with the school CLARINET DARIUS MILHAUD 


program rests upon some teacher who 





was employed chiefly because she could CONCERTO FOR CLARINET AND PIANO...................... $2.50 
play the piano, handle all musical activi- (Dedicated to Benny Goodman) 

ties, and be of unusual service otherwise SCARAMOUCHE FOR CLARINET AND PIANO................. 1.50 
in carrying through the planning and (Also published for Saxophone and Piano $1.50) 


labor of public events. The result of 


casually handing over such responsibility ELKAN - VOGEL COMPANY 


to totally unprepared teachers is most 


unfortunate. An activity of the school (INCORPORATED) 
which concerns every teacher, one which MUSIC RECORDS 
should be a highly valuable asset, be- 1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


comes a pronounced evidence of wasted 
time and fruitless effort. 
Programs in many schools are con- 


ducted wisely, affording full functional se sy se ye wy FILLMORE 












































benefit to the pupils who participate, but 
this is the exception and not the rule. PRESENTING — RELEASES 
One needs only to spend an afternoon or 
evening attending one of the typical en- SALUTE TO THE STARS AND STRIPES 
tertainments of the average school to 
realize this. The entire atmosphere of FOR | A MILITARY MARCH FOR BAND BY WILL HUFF FOR 
the program is that of an “extra,” a frill, REVISED EDITION BY AL HAYES 
rather than of an integrated outgrowth B | — AND — B 
of the school’s varied activities. The 
poor choice of material offered, the halt- E 
ing efforts of some of the pupils, the A MANY MORE MILITARY MARCHES A 
smug satisfaction of others who have 
been carefully “drilled,” the complacent IN ALL 
expression of parents who have no con- N | N 
ception of the true scope of children’s 75 ¢ 75¢ 
abilities, and the surprising ignorance of EACH EACH 
—_ — Rew — mopersant D FULL BAND FULL BAND D 
1e values involved in the entire proceed- ; ieee 
i : f the R t ..Crosb March of the Boys’ Brigade............ Panella 
ing arrest the attention of anyone who All Honds sone 2 pasa ~Donter March of the peallien..... neossonsensoeeeneuial Alford 
gives the matter more than an amused Americans We Fillmore | Mass Formation ............:sssssssssseeses KORY 
and kindly tolerance. American vives. ™ =" Robinesn Sion of tile... ss cacdeictecasbdaehidaniensaaciald Filimese 

Ceachers > ; snk American Legion Marc ..Richards ilitary MOIS. ccessrecesencoversnscessoooconnsseten B 
__ Teachers need to be goaded into think- Ln a... Walker | 136th U.S.A. Field Artillery March. Fillmore 
ing about the psychology and the philos- Be I ciititanineviienitineninnainasiicciant Hayes | On to Victory.......... ssssesssvesessesensseesscessvees Scouton 
ophy which must lie back of programs as Amesionn Seidice LP ELOT EOE: Meyers + one Lag’ wane and Blue........ _— 
‘ell as a opbtetetes . on | _ ff =a ohr + i a a 
well as other activities ot the school. Banner Of VictOry.......-..-secveeseereesneeseeens Johnson | Passing In Review.........sssssessessessseeses Aldrich 
W hether or not the many “we involved Banner Of DeMoc4#»acy..........ssssessee Hayes | Regimental Pride ..........::ssesessessessesneenees Coate 
find solution in agreement, their consid- Comelvens seaeennreneannnn -Benter Return of Victorious Legions... Meyers 
rat; i aieaall ' " x . “See utnam ldi OY OS 8 Red REE uffer 
eration and discussion would compel the nde... Pore — 4 A Femmes age od 
realization that a school program is not Prel Pp 7 >. apaiamumumamama 

: : : COMVOG  nccecccreoverecesoveveccrvccrecncsecenesceseensosocosss Tell | Stonewall Brigade ......ccc..ccvsssssseeeessees Ruebush 
to be passed over lightly, with its only First Corps Cadet...........-ccsscsssscsessessesene ee 1 fee Sentee 
end that of entertaining an audience in a By Rages yang apeepmeenmeamaee Bayes | Thrill Of Victor Yenc seccscccsecssercseereeecseene Fuhrer 
: , eo een Benter Y 
an effort to increase the school’s pres- ; F Trumpet Corps, TC ...0.:.0:sccccccccvscssevesseens Heyser 
: d PGT: BOD sctcesssesssevsevesonvseceneestenesens Fillmore . 7 H 
tige among its patrons. King IN ciccsancnseitaescusbsneontie Deleon Vicwey — eam 
is > 2s > sic teach- Be SID scinansnitnensitevenannnnsiinbioommuseenenensel CNichol] | VIClOTY DOM 0... crrrrersserrreressersssssrrerseses 

It is true that the student a teach coghemeamees GE Die UG. Be. Bocececcecsseees Walker VRCRIEY TOG cccescescccseceesccsccccnvevepessssncons Bellstedt 
er’s schedule is a crowded one; yet it 1s RE I isissrccienscasesmusemnioisetesssins Wealince | VOBO GE occccccssccccccscesssccecessees Vander Cook 
also patent that, at least until far less is SS ET: Benter " Yankee Sky RiderS...............cscccssee0e Johnson 
required from the music teacher and SEND FOR SAMPLE PARTS OF THESE MILITARY MARCHES 


until satisfactory auditorium supervision 
becomes more general than at present, FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
some means of giving teachers a clearer 

528 ELM STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


insight into the field of program activities 
is greatly needed. Not only might it im- 
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prove the public offerings of the school, 
but it might give a fairer opportunity to 
the children who are so vitally con- 
cerned. 

Furthermore, this insight does not just 
happen in the mind of the young teacher, 
who often passes through five years of 
preparation fast rooted in the convention- 
alities of his own early education, his 
habits of thought firmly fixed by previ- 
ous environment and “sanctified” by use 
and repetition. Neither can we expect 
any depth of understanding to come from 
the reading of magazine or other reports 
of successful work in the field, helpful as 
they may be in suggestions. Even in the 
training school which affords its stu- 
dents experience in helping direct some 
child activity that culminates in a pro- 
gram, there is always the likelihood that 
the students will not grasp the full con- 
notation of the experience. Having as- 
sisted enthusiastically in a _ creative 
presentation, they will go out with the 
fixed idea of duplicating the program in 
their own schools. Such duplication is 
rarely successful, of course, but the stu- 
dent teacher is sent out lacking the very 
powers of integration and discernment we 
expect him to afford later to his own 
pupils. 


© 


An examination of the bulletins of 
teachers colleges throughout the country 
leads to the surprising conclusion that 
little adequate preparation is offered for 
work in a field in which a large measure 
of the average music teacher's activity is 
certain to lie. Yet the necessary insight 
of which we have been speaking can come 
only through definite attention, study, 
understanding, and practice. 

Possibly the necessary ground could be 
covered in the special methods music 
courses, a plan which might lead to less 
detached thinking than might be the case 
if the subject were treated in a separate 
course. The feasibility of this, however, 
is extremely doubtful. 

Perhaps, then, we should make room 
for a special course in which the educa- 
tional aspects of the various types of 
school programs would receive the con- 
sideration warranted by their importance. 
This course should teach the true signifi- 
cance of the program as an increasingly 
valuable part of the school’s activities. It 
should lead the student teacher to view the 
program as one of his most effective 
means of integration, correlation, and 
character development. In such a course 
he would learn how to lead pupils to 
fine creative activity by first experiencing 
it himself, both dramatically and musi- 
cally, not merely by talking about it. He 
would discover how to initiate creative 
activity without dominating his pupils; 
how to adapt his program to his pupils 
and auditors without cheanening it. He 
would find the place of his own subject 
as an integral part of the entire school, 
rather than a special department for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

3y much observation, discussion, and 
practice during his course, he would learn 
something of the difference in scope and 
essential character between the profes- 
sional and the school offering, par- 
ticularly with regard to the elementary 
division program. He would come to an 
intelligent appreciation of the fresh, non- 
imitative character of children’s perform- 
ances, finding his standards in this strik- 
ing quality. He would learn the limita- 
tions and values of the school operetta 
and the possibilities of the creative music 
drama. He would learn how the entire 
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period of preparation is bent to educa- 
tional purposes, and not alone to final 
performance. 

In brief, he would learn not only some- 
thing of how to put on a “pay-show,” but 
much of how to educate through the 
school program. 


—ALMA M. Norton, Riverside, Calif. 
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nearby cities and feel a desire to become 
acquainted with them. If he is properly 
equipped in music he will heave a sigh 
as he reads the music page of the Sunday 
paper, thinking, “When can I ever find 
the time to hear all of the great works of 
which so far I have tasted only a com- 
paratively few samples?” 

There are no satisfactory scientific 
measuring sticks for adequacy in music 
and art appreciation courses, but expe- 
rienced teachers have devised fairly sat- 
isfactory methods of evaluation. A rea- 
sonably just estimate of the adequacy of 
the student’s “exposure” can be secured 
through class discussion, notebooks, for- 
mal and informal tests, self-initiated visits 
to concerts, museums, etc. Class groups 
made up by cross-cutting departments at 
the end of a two-point course might show 
three categories of students, the first 
“adequately exposed for good develop- 
ment,” the second “partially exposed—de- 
velopment uncertain,’ and a third small 
group “totally blank.” Such analysis 
would provide a basis for determining 
further requirements for the latter groups 
before graduation. 

The “descriptive picture of the grad- 
uate-to-be” drawn up by the Curriculum 
Committee of New York University in- 
cludes as a fundamental accomplishment 
“interest in and possession of adequate 
recreational leisure-time resources and 
activities in terms of art, music, drama” 
and also describes the forthcoming grad- 
uate as a “person who exemplifies good 
taste.” 

In their book, Redirecting Teacher 
Education, Watson, Cottrell, and Lloyd- 
Jones make the following statements. In 
the chapter, “The Objectives of Teachers 
Colleges,” a paragraph entitled “Artistic 


Values” reads: “The teachers’ college 
should contribute toward: (a) greater 
appreciation of the arts, more creative 


skill in the arts and more artistic living 
on the part of its staff, its students, and 
the pupils in the school; (b) changes in 
our culture and our social institutions 
which will facilitate the creation and en- 
joyment of beauty.” I quote again, from 
the chapter entitled “New Curriculum 
Areas—Arts in Daily Life’: “There is 
need for continuous study of the ways in 
which everyday living may be made more 
beautiful. A course in this field should 
include the design of objects of common 
use, such as tableware, furniture, rugs, 
automobiles, fountain pens, grocery pack- 
ages, clothing and shoes. It should bring 
to students the best examples of art in 
the homes, factories, stores, offices, road- 
side stands and public buildings. Road 
landscaping and community | planning 
might be included.” 

The criticism that we are ignorant of 
life outside our own field, that we do not 
team up in the education of the whole 
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child, etc., has been leveled against the 
teachers of music and art so frequently 
that I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to make a gentle retort. The 
weakest link in the chain of music and 
art education is the teacher of academic 
subjects who has never been imbued with 
the arts to the point of acquiring sym- 
pathy or even curious interest. I have 
known grade teachers to develop an ac- 
tual distaste on the part of their pupils 
by their own attitudes toward these sub- 
jects. 

Types of courses—Courses labeled ap- 
preciation in the fine arts exist in most 
schools for the preparation of teachers. 
Certainly they do not all meet the afore- 
mentioned ideals, and the lack of vitality 
in their contact with contemporary music 
and art activities may be responsible for 
their failure to inspire an abiding interest. 
It may be, however, that the offerings in 
these courses are not sufficiently multi- 
form. Perhaps, to meet the requirements 
of students of varying interests and back- 
ground experiences, courses of several 
types should be offered. The following 
are suggestions for the general student: 
an integrated course in simple skills for 
those who would value the power to read 
simple music; a similar course in the 
graphic or plastic arts; courses in con- 
nection with current music or art activi- 
ties; an amateur choral organization for 
those who wish to sing, not for perform- 
ance, but as a means of personal expres- 
sion. These are suggestions. The list 
could be extended to include special 
courses servicing special departments. 

An examination of existing curricula 
will disclose what stepchildren are the 
fine arts in the “required” category. The 
number of individual rating-sheets with 
no requirements at all in the fine arts 
and no provision for counsel in the 
choice of some electives in this field, is 
appalling. Programs of study for ex- 
perienced teachers and graduate students 
often ignore the fine arts completely. Is 
it the assumption that previous education 
has included adequate training in the 
arts? Is there any check to that effect? 

Hendrik van Loon writes that “art is 
just as much a part of man as his eyes 
or his ears, or his hunger or his thirst.” 
A search for beauty stimulates man in 
all forms of artistic expression. So much 
has been written to the effect that Amer- 
ica has been and is interested in pioneer- 
ing and industrial development to the 
exclusion of an interest in the fine arts 
that we have almost come to believe it. 
If there was ever justification for such a 
statement, it does not follow that it has 
validity today. Americans are tremen- 
dously interested in the fine arts; their 
cultural aspirations are manifest every- 
where, and the blessing of the democratic 
way of life is that in it they may give 
free scope to their abilities. But without 
the dynamic force of education we will 
not come into a full realization of these 
qualities. Those who guide and counsel 
the young must themselves be so sensitive 
to art that they infect by their very 
presence. Not only elementary school 
teachers should have training in the arts, 
but teachers of business students, teachers 
of nurses, and teachers of mechanics, as 
well—in fact, all who teach. 


© 


“Ballads of the briny deep and popu- 
lar tunes help to speed production of 
blouses for Uncle Sam’s Navy at a 
Newark clothing manufacturing con- 
cern,” according to an Associated Press 
dispatch. 
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The Grade School Orchestra 
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Example A 


20. No grade school orchestra, and 
not very many high school orchestras, 
will be in tune if the string players are 
allowed to tune the four strings in any 
order they wish after hearing “A.” Tune 
the orchestra in unison to A, D, G, C, 
and E. Put the concertmaster in charge 
of tuning while you attend to the many 
details that usually come up before a re- 
hearsal. Any tuning system you use is all 
right provided it works. If you do not 
have any system, here is one that works 
very well with my grade school orches- 
tra: the concertmaster claps once, signi- 
fying that the orchestra is to be quiet, a 
nod to the pianist is the signal for “A” 
to be sounded in octaves. “Listen, then 
tune!” is the rule. Another clap for “D,” 
etc. This entire procedure takes two to 
three. minutes. 

21. Grade school pupils require a dif- 
ferent psychological approach than high 
school pupils. Though this statement 
opens up the entire field of the psychology 
of teaching, maturation levels, etc., I wish 
to make just one or two salient points 
concerning it. Because the grade school 
instrumentalist is as a whole very inex- 
perienced, he lacks confidence in his play- 
ing ability, which in turn is very harm- 
ful to good progress. “It is better to be 
confidently wrong than timidly right” 
must be the advice of the teacher to these 
novices. To be sure, there will always be 
the mischief makers and the lazy pupils, 
who must be criticized severely, but a 
very clear-cut line must be drawn be- 
tween mistakes that are due to careless- 
ness and mistakes that may be classified 

s “honest to goodness” slips. 

22. An orchestra director constantly 
must be aware of the problems related to 
good bowing. The soul of a violin, viola, 
cello, or bass is in the bow. As _ has 
already been mentioned, most pupils do 
not use enough bow, but in addition to 
this they often do not use the correct 
part of the bow. It is surprising how 
few grade school orchestras have been 
taught to bounce the bow—a rather easy 
thing to do when done between the frog 
and the middle of the bow, and very ef- 
fective, too. Incidentally, few grade 
school pupils press their left-hand fingers 
down firmly enough. The phrase “let 
the fingers drop like steel hammers” may 
be an exaggeration, but pupils under- 
stand what it means and it brings results. 

23. Try-outs for seating, used rather 
extensively in high school bands and or- 
chestras, are equally effective for grade 
school orchestras, provided that not too 
much emphasis is placed on them; if it is, 
they will promote a vicious competitive 


recommend highly is to place the best two 
players on stand I, the third-best on out- 
side stand II, followed by outside stand 
III, etc., with the weaker pupils sitting on 
the inside. This plan permits the weaker 
pupil to learn from his stronger partner. 

24. Because not one single good or- 
chestra “scale book” is available, it is 
necessary to drill the orchestra on scales 
without music. Unison scales are of in- 
estimable value to orchestra building. 
Even grade school orchestras can be 
taught in a short time to play a concert 
scale. The rule for the transposing in- 
struments is this: All trumpet and clari- 
net players think up one step (or two 
half-steps) and add two sharps to the key 
signature; horns in F (they should never 
be in Eb for orchestra) think up a fifth 
(Do to So) or down a fourth (if you 
prefer) and add one sharp to the key 
signature. Hence, “Concert C scale” will 
mean “D” for the clarinets and trumpets 
and “G” for the horns; all other players 
play in the designated concert key. You 
will notice that I have forgotten to list 
the saxophones. 

Let me elaborate just a little on this 
scale playing. At the beginning of a 
rehearsal, the warm-up scale should be 
played softly and slowly, in order that 
the wind-instrument players may warm 
up to best advantage; all pupils should 
concentrate on good intonation and tonal 
quality. Quite as important, if not more 
so, is the use of the unison scale for de- 
veloping good bowing, tonguing, rhythm, 
technique, range, and positions. The scale 
may be varied in many ways. For in- 
stance, first play through the scales in one 
or more of the variations in phrasing 
shown in example (a), then use each of 
the rhythmic patterns illustrated in ex- 
ample (b)-—to list but a few possibili- 
ties—on each step of a particular scale. 

25. Last, but far from least in the de- 
velopment of the grade school orchestra, 
is the director. ~It is imperative that he 
really know the stringed instruments; he 
should be able to play any of them better 
than the best player in his orchestra. 

I do not wish to imply that a director 
who isn’t thoroughly qualified should not 
start a grade school orchestra, but rather 
that, after making this start or contem- 
plating such a start, he make every at- 
tempt to learn the stringed instruments 
thoroughly as soon as possible. 

Now, more than ever, do we need good 
music in every school. We need more 
choirs and more singing; we need more 
bands and orchestras and more playing; 
and most of all we need more grade 
school orchestras. 
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Gcarcety HAD LAST MONTH'S issue of 
the JOURNAL gone to press, carrying 
in this department a lament for the 
scarcity of opera in English, when 
news came that the Philadelphia Opera 
Company had just. presented Der 
Rosenkavalier in our language for the 
first time in America. Shortly there- 
after it was learned that the Metropolitan 
forces had sung Mozart's lovely The 
Magic Flute with English text a week 
or so later. 

It is a pleasure to eat one’s words in 
so good a cause and to express satisfac- 
tion that the season’s opera schedule was 
not, as at first believed, lacking in con- 
tribution to the opera-in-English effort. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company, a 
young. organization both as to average 
age of its artists and the length of its own 
existence, is credited with an interesting 
performance of the Strauss work. Trans- 
lation and adaptation were made by 
Sylvan Levin, artistic and musical di- 
rector of the company. Most provocative 
note of the production seems to have been 
the singing of the major role of Octavian 
by a tenor rather than the usual mezzo- 
soprano—quite a departure from tradi- 
tion and the composer’s obvious intention. 
From all accounts, the change was but 
moderately successful. There is evidence, 
too, that the adaptation carried some 
“slangy and colloquial” English, which 
one is by no means sure helped to ad- 
vance the cause of opera-in-English. 

Of the English version provided for 
the Metropolitan presentation by Ruth 
and Thomas P. Martin, John Alan 
Haughton reports in Musical America 
that “not much can be said for the simple 
reason that only in rare instances was it 
comprehensible. Most of the singers 
might have been singing in Volapiik as far 
as the audience was concerned and only 
occasionally did a line sung or spoken 
really get across.” 
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THOSE oF Us who have hoped for an 
increase in opera sung in our own tongue 
may, however, profit by hearkening to 
“Mephisto” of Musical America when he 
advises that this moment in history is 
hardly the best time to press for more 
opera in English translations. He says 
that “admittedly, something more might 
be attempted in this direction, particularly 
since the experiment with “The Magic 
Flute’ seems to have had fairly satis- 
factory results,” but warns that “the war 
may, and very probably will, bring 
changes. It is of vital importance 
that music should go on. ... The more 
advisable, therefore, that extremes or 
half-considered measures be avoided. 
After all, it is the music itself that is 
essential, and not the particular manner 
in which it is presented. .. .” 


° 


No LESS AN AUTHORITY than Max Fac- 
tor, Jr. Hollywood make-up expert, 
says the skyscraper hair-do has reached 
its ceiling. “To stay within the limits of 
attractiveness, the skyscraper should 
never go higher than six inches,” is his 
verdict. There are those who'd settle for 
half that. 
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CONSIDERED FORMALLY, it is extremely 
doubtful that a certain family in Ne- 
braska could be said to have met the 
requirements implied in the term “music 
education.” Yet George Wiggins has 
been music teacher as well as husband 
and father in his home group of eleven 
persons living on an 1,840-acre ranch 
near Bridgeport, Neb. So effective has 
been his tutelage that Mr. Wiggins, with 
his wife and nine children (six their 
own, three adopted, ages ranging from 
two to thirteen) now comprise a little 
band of musicians who contribute to 
community music in Bridgeport by play- 
ing concerts there each Saturday night, 
the father acting as leader for the flock. 
This seems a 100 per cent effort toward 
the avowed goal of music education, 
“Music for every child, every child for 


music.” 
¢ tf 


Tue TRIANGLE, official organ of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, national music honor society, 
recently carried an article written by 
National President Elizabeth Ayres 
Kidd, in tribute to a distinguished col- 
league, Kathleen Schlesinger, British 
musicologist. Miss Schlesinger will be 
remembered as the brilliant author of a 
treatise on “The Greek Aulos,” in which 
she set down the fruits of her long and 
exhaustive study of the music of an- 
cient Greece. 

Elizabeth Ayres Kidd is herself a 
musicologist of no small repute, recog- 
nized for her highly individual methods of 
instruction in the high school field.. A 
mnrominent member of the faculty of New 
Trier High School, Wilmette, Ill., she 
is also a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Her articles have appeared in M.E.N.C. 
Yearbooks. Particular study has been 
devoted by Miss Kidd to the lore of an- 
cient instruments, on many of which she 
is an accomplished performer. 

Mu Phi Epsilon is sponsoring a com- 
position contest for its members, win- 
ners to be announced at the next bien- 
nial convention. The Society’s National 
Alumnae Association is also offering a 
Fellowship Research Award of $100 in 


musicology. 
+ 


RECOMMENDED as an escape from some 
of the tenseness of war worries: 
Perusal of a new volume entitled Punch 
and the War, a compilation of more 
than 150 of the best drawings to be found 
in England’s famous comic weekly since 
the war began. As stated on the cover, 
“*Punch’ carries on during war time, and 
the work of her artists presents, as 
nothing else can, a revealing picture of 
life on the beleaguered island, and af- 
fords an insight into the amazing spirit of 
the British people.” Choice and delightful 
this distillation of the humor of a people 
who can read the London Times perched 
on the rim of a bomb crater with the 
same magnificent nonchalance they show 
at a court ceremony. 


+ 


AccorDING to the National Geographic 
Society, women of America wear more 
veils than the famed women of Turkey. 
Sultanly—and why not? 


IN COOPERATION with the United States 
Department of Justice, N.B.C. has been 
broadcasting a weekly series of talks by 
distinguished naturalized citizens. On 
one such period Rudolph Ganz appeared, 
the program being in the form of a dialogue 
between Mr. Ganz and a representative 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of Chicago. 

Mr. Ganz, intensely grateful for his 
rich Swiss heritage, expressed also great 
faith in America’s ability to build a fine 
and enduring culture. A few sentences 
give a hint of his inspiring utterances 
about his adopted land in her hour of 
emergency : 

“The young man who gives his life for 
a Hitler or a Mussolini is asked to make 
this sacrifice for no more ennobling cause 
than a mere man and his ideas, but in 
America he makes this sacrifice for to- 
morrow’s leaders—for generations yet 
unborn who will create the kind of world 
they wish to live in. Only in America 
is that philosophy fully realized. ... The 
real defense of any nation comes from 
within, from the spirit of her people. .. . 
That is why I believe America would be 
invincible, even though we did not have 
our great natural resources, our brave 
marines, our never-defeated Army and 


Navy.... My heart is with these young 
men in uniform. They will win this 
war. * 


Presumably it is little known that Mr. 
Ganz served as a youth in the Swiss 
Army as a sharpshooter, and volun- 
teered his services to Switzerland when 
war broke out in 1914. He firmly be- 
lieves that a term of military service is 
good for every young man and secures 
the country’s safety—that “the knowledge 
and experience of discipline is one of the 
most fruitful lessons for life.” Switzer- 
land, he reminds us, although surrounded 
by powerful military neighbors, has been 
independent for the last 650 years. 


¢ 


INTO EACH LIFE some rain must fall. 
This melancholy thought is induced by 
reflection on the threatened cosmetics 
scarcity due to probable priorities trou- 
ble. The problem presents moderately 
nightmarish possibilities, on the face of 
it. But on second perusal, a faintly sun- 
nier side is discerned; if the ingredients 
of beautification are taken from us, we 
may at last see what our friends rea!lv 
look like. Of course there is the same 
chance that those friends may, in turn, 
get a peek at what the Creator has (or, 
alternatively, has not) endowed us with— 
a bleak prospect if ever there was one. 
Ah, well . to be, rather than to 


seem. <2 


OF ALL THE CURES proposed for in- 
somnia the most silly is that old sheep- 
counting device which nobody but a 
neurotic farmer could handle with any 
degree of mastery. A remedy more enter- 
taining, though possibly a bit on the 
bizarre side, has been offered by Groucho 
Marx, that leering benefactor of human- 
ity, who advises, “If you can't sleep, try 
going to bed on the roof. You're almost 
sure to drop off.” Practical, and lasting. 
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- Buy DeLuxe Model Before 
Rubber is Gone 


PAYSEN’S RISERS MAKE GOOD CHOIRS BETTER 





Write to PAYSEN MFG. CO. 
HEBRON, NEBR. 
CONCERNING OTHER MODELS 
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PRODUCE 
Fast Sight Readers 
With This 
STUDENT'S KEYBOARD CONCEALER 


Copyright by Pat. Applied for 

Lorene McClintock 

Folds t This cover hides the keyboard and eliminates 
olds to . ‘ : 

7” x 19” | the habit of alternately looking at the music 


| and the keys. 


when not The student learns to place dependence 
in use. | upon the sense of touch and measurement 
* | rather than upon the sense of sight alone. 
Strongly | The habit of coordinating hands and eyes 


Zz 
. is the result. 
Gamble-ized For the youthful student, it provides, at 





STUDENTS!... 


One of America's 
Greatest Clarinetists, 


Domenico DeCaprio 


bas recorded 


especially for You 


*104 Concerto, Op. 107, 
W. Mozart 

*105 First Concertino, Guilhaud- 
Paquot & Giga, Vivaldi 

*106 Fantaisie, P. Gaubert and 
Valse in Db Major, 
Chopin. 

107. Adagio from Toccata in 
C Mejor, J. S. Bach, and 
Cortege Ferique, H. 
Van Horne. 

*109 Fantasie Italienne, Delmas 
and Mazurka in A Minor, 
Chopin. 
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We have made it possible for 
you to actually study with Mr. 
DeCaprio—to use his interpre- 
tations as a guide to your own 
finer performance in National 
Competition—by recording his 
artistry upon high-fidelity, 12” 
records. 


Each record... .$1.50 





“ sma!l cost, the surest way to results—the 
Endorsed challenging interest of a game. Used fre- 
by leading | quently in practice, it facilitates not only 
teachers. ne but general mastery of the 
e | keyboard. 
Only 45c each 
Dozen - $4.50 218 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 








February-March, Nineteen Forty-two 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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marked with * 
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